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Nothing  moves  Chicago 
like  theXribune 


More  than  190  other 
Chicagoland  newspapers 
prove  it! 


enie  repoiis 
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This  could  he  the  most  contested  claim 
a  newspaper  ever  made.  That  is,  until 
vou  know  what  goes  on  at  the  Tribune’s 
annual  Seminar  for  the  editors  ot  Chi- 
cagoland’s  high  schcKil  newspapers. 

■At  this  year’s  meeting,  fifth  of  its  kind, 
.362  young  journalists  got  together  with 
55  members  of  the  Tribune  staff.  They 
spent  the  day  at  workshop  sessions  on 
writing,  photography,  printing  and 
production  to  improve  their  school 
papers  .  .  .  190  of  them  this  year  from 
K5  communities  throughout  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest.  The  whole  idea  grew 
out  of  the  Tribune’s  \oice  of  A’outh 
Column,  a  Sunday  feature  that  brings 
in  over  2(KK)  contributions  a  year  from 
teen-age  writers. 

Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  Tribune’s 
t'ditorial  vilalily  in  action  .  .  .  the  reason 
the  Tribune  is  prst  m  Chicago,  nr.u 
\Mth  an  advertising  audience  of  425,0<I0 
more  readers  every  day.  Firs!  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  too  .  .  .  with  more  total  linage 
than  any  other  two  Chicago  new  spapers 
combined.  .As  the  Iribune  sees  it,  a 
newspaper  is  interesting  because  it  is 
j  nterestt'd. 
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FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopaster 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


ELECTROTAB  AUTOPASTER  PIV  AUTOPASTER  THYWIOTROL  AUTOPASTER  AUTOREELS 

Provides  automatic  flying  splices.  Avail-  Provides  automatic  flying  Provides  automatic  flying  splices  at  ali  i*"? 

able  with  eiectric  or  mechanical  type  of  splices.  Brings  newly  in-  press  speeds.  Eiectrie  type  paper  roli  Standard  Beels-  ' 

paper  roli  accelerating  device.  Complete  stalled  paper  roll  up  to  web  accelerating  mechanism  which  brings  pa-  complete  w 

with  all  electrical  controls  to  make  speed  by  applying  driving  per  rolls  up  to  web  speeds  by  applying  equipment  for 

splices  at  any  running  speed  of  the  press.  force  through  core  of  new  driving  force  through  core  of  roll.  Com-  register,  me 

roll.  Complete  with  roll  lock,  plete  with  roll  lock  and  positioning  Traversing  Mecha 

roll  positioning  devices  and  device,  all  necessary  electrical  controls.  '"8  either  or  b 

all  necessary  electrical  con-  along  center  shal 

i  ,■  trols.  widths  of  papei 


RUNNING  BELT  TENSIONS 

For  use  with  roll-fed  presses.  Pneu¬ 
matically  controlled  for  uniform 
tension,  equipped  with  all  necessary 
control  devices.  Pneumatic  cylinders 
mounted  overhead  or  under  flooring. 
These  tensions  designed  for  use  with 
coated  paper  stock. 


STATIONARY  STRAP  TENSIONS 

For  use  with  roll-fed  presses.  Pneumatically  controlled 
for  uniform  web  tension  at  all  press  speeds.  Designed 
for  use  with  newsprint  and  rough  stock.  Equipped 
with  all  necessary  Controls  for  pre-determined  run¬ 
ning  tension. 


STANDARD  REELS  inree-arm  design;  com¬ 
plete  with  all  necessary  electrical  equipment  for 
rotation  and  side  register.  Spiders  can  be  manu¬ 
ally  moved  along  center  shaft.  Pre-Registering 
chucks  for  side  lay  alignment  of  rolls  prior  to 
splicing.  (Optional  equipment.) 


CONAG 


the  27th  metro  market! 

^  Source:  Sale#  Management's  1W3  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Here — in  the  hustling,  expanding  Indianapolis 
Metro  Market  of  292,100  households — are  280,752 
families  that  you  can  contact  with  one  single¬ 
package  media  buy. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News  deliver  this  many  daily  copies  in  this 
7-co\mty  metropolitan  area  alone  .  .  .  saturation 
coverage  of  96.1%  in  the  market  that  ranks  27th 


in  population  and  retail  sales,  26th  in  effective 
buying  income! 

In  addition  to  this  concentrated  selling  power, 
advertisers  in  The  Star  and  The  News  get  a  tre¬ 
mendous  plus  coverage  of  91,785  homes  in  the 
surrovmding  trading  area.  Here’s  your  best  buy 
for  fast,l  profitable  selling  action  in  Indiana’s  big¬ 
gest  and  busiest  marketplace. 


You're  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(MORNING  i  SUNDAY)  (EVENING) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Want  to  hear  a  fish  story?  As  of  j 
four  years  ago,  Nancy  Colman 
had  never  been  in  a  boat.  Her 
husband  entered  her  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Striper  Tourna¬ 
ment  recently  and  she  won 
four  of  the  big  trophies. 

A 

PRIZE-WINNING 

LEAD 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Presi  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour’ 
Fla. 

17- 20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

22-23 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

22-23 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  University  Center,  Northartij- 
lllinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

24-25— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  Hotal, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29-30  and  Dec.  I — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel.  Denver. 


DECEMBER 

2- 13— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 

New  York. 

6-7 — Texas  UPl  Editors,  Dallas. 

6- 7 — California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 

7 —  North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 

10 — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Christmas  Party, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club.  Rich¬ 
mond. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association.  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbii 
University,  New  York. 

12-14 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach  l 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruces,  i 
New  Mexico. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for' 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 


I 


FEBRUARY 


10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23 — ^The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22-23 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 


Good  lead  . . .  good  fish  story . . .  great  place 
to  fish  and  hunt,  this  Rhode  Island.  King  of 
Nepal.  Eisenhower  came,  aimed,  bagged. 
Small  state.  BIG  in  outdoor  sports.  Ocean, 
bay  (600  pound  tuna).  400  miles  of  shore¬ 
line  (fabulous  beaches),  430,000  acres  of 
woodland,  dozens  of  lakes  and  ponds,  trout 
streams.  Covering  Rhode  Island's  outdoor 
activity  in  a  big  way  is  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  aiming,  each  day,  to  bring 
the  news  to  New  England  . . .  with  character 
. . .  competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


MARCH 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hotel,  | 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi-. 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  ■ 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat- F 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (fof 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


APRIL  j 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  Recreation, 
Tourism  and  Conservation,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Ps.  i 
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NEVER  BUY 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  89%  more  readers  in  big  families 


The  Hub  is  Boston’s  30-mile  City  &  ^ 
RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is  Boston’s 
total  newspaper  market,  fanning  out  | 
for  60  miles  or  more.  And  the  Record 
American  is  the  one  Boston  paper 
that  dominates  the  key  categories 
in  both.  Phase  II  of  the  Profile  of  the 
New  Boston  Study  covers  the  total  ] 
market,  reveals  the  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  delivers  37%  more  readers  in 
families  of  4  or  more  than  the  Globe 
—  and  89%  more  than  the  Herald- 
Traveler.  Get  the  whole  study  for  I 
the  whole  story.  Ask  yoiu:  Hearst  ! 
Advertising  Service  Representative  !• 
today. 


TOTAL  AUDIENCE  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  4  OR  MORE  PERSONS 


CITY  &  RTZ  (HUB: 


TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  (WHEEL) 


441,000 


415,000 


641,000 


468,000 


304,000  339,000 


'Profile  of  the  New  Boston  Study,  copyright 
1962,  1963.  Conducted  by  O’Brien -Sherwood 
Associates  in  consultation  with  the 

ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


merican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 


one  of  a  series 


REVENUE 


Reliable  estimates  place  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  daily  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $834  million  for  the  year 
1962.  This  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  network  tele¬ 
vision.  It  is  greater  than  the  expenditure 
for  ail  radio.  It  is  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  weekly  and  monthly  mag¬ 
azines  combined.  Once  the  Cinderella 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  family, 
classified  has  blossomed  into  a  beautiful 
princess,  fully  deserving  of  the  increased 
attention  she  is  getting. 

Analyses  by  the  MacDonald  Classified 
Service  show  that  classified  accounts 
for  22%  of  total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  on  a  national  basis.  On  some 
thriving  dailies  this  figure  has  reached 
over  40%. 

Classified  is  highly  profitable  revenue 
too.  Because  a  volume  of  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  telephone,  sales  cost  is  lower. 
Few,  if  any,  pages  in  the  paper  require 
so  little  reset  day  in  and  day  out. 


If  you  ure  uot  how  using  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  or  the  MacDonald 
Space  Builder  classified  display  servictf 
we  will  he  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  uithout  oMigation,  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 

HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 

E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


twin  A  i^olumn 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Today’s  Text:  ’’The  best  use  of  a  journal  is  to  ptiiii  iht 
largest  pruetiral  amount  of  important  truth— truth  that  tend* 
to  make  mankind  wiser,  and  thus  happier.”— Horace  (.iceley, 

Managing  editor  Robert  A.  Juran,  Riverdale  (N.  J.j  Subur¬ 
ban  Trends,  devoted  his  “After  Hours”  column  to  a 
:  collection  of  typographical  errors  made  in  his  paper  through 
'  the  years  under  heading:  “We  Never  Make  Misteaks.”  .  .  . 

Don  Maclean,  Washington.  Daily  News  columnist,  made  a 
!  solo  cross-country  flight  in  a  free  balloon  as  a  stunt  and  story 
subject:  “Columnist  Gets  Higher’n  a  Kite.”  .  .  .  Pugh  Moore, 

I  formerly  with  the  AP  in  Brussels  and  New  York,  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  .  .  .  “If  music  is 
a  laudable  way  of  life,  it  is  worth  preaching  and  practicing  it 
I  with  feeling — if  only  at  the  typewriter  keyboard,”  feelingly 
typewrites  Louis  Biancolli,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
music  critic.  ,  .  .  Eugene  T.  Van  Horn  and  his  wife,  Aurabeth, 

!  publishers  of  the  weekly  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  received  a  mailed 
!  handout  addressed  to  “Eugene  T.  Aurabeth,  Publisher.” 

-Heady  head^:  ’’Slip  on  Spaf;heUi  Urines  in  Bacon”- itfin- 
neapolis  Star;  ’’Some  t^berine  Thoughts  About  Booze”- If 'oih- 
ingtan  Daily  News;  ’’Squirrels  Unworried  (Or  Are  They?)  Nutty 
'  Forecast:  ’.4  Mild  Winter’  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner; 

1  ’’Another  Quintuplet  Hitting  the  Bottle”^AeH.'  York  World-Tele- 
[  gram  &  Sun;  ”l'wo  Southern  Belles  Peal  Second  Time”— 

I  Kmtxtille  Netvs-Sentinel ;  ’’Donkey  Dinner  To  Hear  Durkan”— 

.  Seattle  Times;  ’’Pain  The  Same,  The  Spot  Not”  (about  taxpaying) 

I  -—Minneapolis  Star;  ’’Fluoridation:  It’s  .4  Battle  of  Tooth  Or 
(^nsequences”— /Vetc  York  Daily  News;  The  Lafayette  (Ind.) 

'  Leader  labelled  as  ’’.An  Editorial”  a  live-word,  pre-election  banner 
line  over  its  front-page  logotype:  ’’One  Ckiod  Term  Deserves 
.  Another.”  Lenny  Anderson’s  ’’Tempus  Puget”  column  in  the 
]  Seattle  Times  was  headed:  ’’Washday  Whatchainacolumn.” 

i  —Time  Flies  Dept.:  “You  were  in  a  baby  carriage  the  last  time 
1  saw  you!”  exclaimed  Larry  Sarra,  Greensboro  (N.U.)  Daily  Nem 
I  general  advertising  manager,  when  he  met  Jerry  Walker  Jr.,  who 
I  now  rovers  advertising  news  for  E&P,  at  a  Philadelphia  confer- 
I  ence.  Jerry’s  father,  executive  editor  of  E&P,  was  city  editor  of 
I  the  .ilhany  Times-lJnion  when  Mr.  Sarra  worked  on  that  paper. 


— Readers  are  free  and  generous  with  contributions  to  that  “pressies” 
game  mentioned  here  Oct.  26.  Regional  Ekiitor  David  Smith,  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite,  suggests:  I’m  Feathers  from  the  Eagle. 
I’m  Cash  from  the  Register.  I’m  Last  with  the  News.  I’m  Light  from 
the  Star,  I’m  Critic  with  the  Review.  J.  R.  .\Ilred,  news  editor,  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  uses  names  of  Utah  weekly  papers  his  news 
bureau  deals  with  in  his  suggestions;  I’m  Hair  (or  Crass)  of  the 
Clipper.  I’m  Subb  of  the  Standard.  I’m  Rapid  of  the  Progress.  I’m  Buzz 
of  the  Bee.  I’m  F'ree  of  the  Enterprise.  I’m  Bald  (or  Golden)  of  the 
Eagle.  I’m  Nudist  of  the  Sun-Advocate.  I’m  Grimm  of  the  Reaper. 
Editor  Mark  S.  Grody,  The  Cablegram,  Packard  Electric  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Warren,  Ohio,  says  if  he  changed  his  name  he 
could  be  Wire  from  the  Cablegram.  His  contributions:  I’m  Flagg  from 
the  Banner.  I’m  Warner  from  the  Sentinel.  I’m  Glass  from  the  Mirror. 
.\n  editorial  writer  for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  to  his 
later  regret,  invited  readers  to  make  suggestions  in  letters-to-the-editor. 
Only  names  from  telephone  directories  could  be  used  with  names  of 
actual  newspapers.  Some  replies  the  paper  received:  .Sparks  from  the 
Rocket,  Golden  from  the  Nugget,  Cool  from  the  Breeze,  Paine  of  the 

Citizen,  Hunter  of  the  Pioneer,  Blood  from  the  Blade,  Bond  of  the 

Union,  Price  of  the  Free  Press,  Wright  from  the  Record,  Shine  from 
the  Mirror,  Dodge  of  the  Democrat,  Miles  from  the  Sun,  Moody  from 
the  Outlook,  Lilly  of  the  Valley  News,  Keyes  of  the  Telegraph,  Paige 
from  the  Journal,  Carrier  of  the  Banner,  Farr  from  the  Truth,  Noyes 

of  the  Bugle,  Merrimack  of  the  Monitor,  Nichols  from  the  Register, 

Reising  of  the  Mercury,  Mann  of  the  Hour,  Holder  of  the  Record, 

1  Trende  of  the  Times,  Trotter  of  the  Globe.  O.  K.,  Reeder  of  Ei&P. 
No  more.  The  game  is  finished  forever. 

An  Awkward  Age 

Some  newsmen  ure  unhappy 
They  feel  just  like  a  jerk — 

They’re  still  too  young  for  pensions 
.\nd  feel  too  old  to  work. 

— l.Awrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight-Sun 
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Birmingham  Post-Herald 


ffunioville  ®nu0 


Announce 


the  appointment  of 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 


as  National  Advertising  Representative 


Effective  November  1,  1963 


NEW  YORK  CHICACO  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANSELES  DALLAS  NEW  JERSEY  ATLANTA 


editorial 


Local  Press  Council 


Barrv  Bi.\(;ham  oI  ihe  Louisville  Courier- louruul  ;iml  Times  sug¬ 
gested  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  last  week  tlie  lormation  ol  a  “voluntan’ 
unoHicial  press  countil  in  eadi  sizeable  (omiminity”  lor  a  “con¬ 
tinuing  two-way  exchange  between  the  journalist  and  the  public.”  It 
would  “provide  a  lively  loruin  for  criticism  anil  ilelense.  It  toulil  bring 
the  respon.sihle  journalist  lace  to  lace  with  his  readers  to  debate  the 
issues  of  press  responsibility,  with  a  small,  informed  group  to  act  as 
arbitrators,"  he  said. 

The  projxisal  has  a  lot  of  merit — atid  some  pitfalls. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat  established 
a  “Citizens’  .\dvisory  Council”  comprising  a  housewife,  councilman, 
priest,  laljor  leader,  merchant,  jutlge,  educator,  farmer  and  banker 
to  discuss  the  editorial  |>olicies  and  content  of  the  newspaper.  The 
council  itself  voted  against  lot  al  publicity. 

E&P  commended  it  editorially  July  28,  1951,  as  “an  experiment  in 
getting  closer  to  the  community”  but  said: 

“Naturally,  a  newspaper  must  exjject  to  be  the  taiget  of  lonsiilerable 
criticism  at  first  when  old  ‘sore  jxtints’  are  aired.  Some  |x;ople  may 
get  the  idea  that  the  Council  can  influence  the  newspaper’s  jxtlicy  in 
rejjorting  the  news.  But  in  this  case,  the  Press-Democrat  maile  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  paper  would  not  abilicate  its  eilitorial  and 
re|x>rting  independence  to  the  Council — the  group’s  views  woultl 
cariA'  w’eight  but  woidd  not  obligate  the  pa|Kr  to  tarry  out  the 
suggestions.” 

VV'e  think  it  is  to  the  ailvantage  of  every  newspa|x.*r  to  get  as  close  to 
its  community  as  possible — to  fill  the  needs  of  its  community  and  to 
impress  its  community  that  it  is  performing  responsibly  in  the  best 
interests  of  its  community — and  it  can  use  all  the  constructive  advice 
and  help  available. 

But  the  one  cherished  jjossession  every  newspaper  must  proteit  is 
its  independence  of  thought  and  action.  It  must  chart  a  course  anil 
follow  the  compass  to  the  best  of  its  ability  with  all  the  guiilance  anil 
advice  it  can  get  from  its  frienils  and  enemies. 

A  local  press  council  if  it  is  established  by  a  newspajjer  anil  operated 
in  public  in  a  gold-fish  bowl  before  a  television  audience — no  matter 
how  “unofficial”  it  may  presume  to  be — may  take  on  the  atmosphere 
of  a  committee  with  influence  beyond  its  powers.  No  paper  can  be 
edited  by  a  committee  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  mislead  the  public 
into  believing  it  can. 


The  New  Silencer 


l^xoRBrrA.Nr  jury  awards  in  libel  cases  threaten  to  become  the 
^  twentieth  century  method  of  silencing  the  press.  t&P  commenteil 
.Vug.  31  that  punitive  damages  in  a  libel  action  of  the  size  awardeil 
in  the  Saturday  Lvenin^  Post  case  (.83,000,000)  “are  a  threat  to  the 
free  flow  of  ideas.” 

Litst  week  a  jury  in  .Vrkansas  awarded  .8100,000  compensatory  and 
.8100,000  punitive  ilamages  in  a  libel  judgment  against  a  weekly 
newspajjer.  VV'hatever  were  the  merits  of  the  case,  anil  they  are  unim- 
|>ortant  here,  the  size  of  the  award  is  almost  guaranteed  to  silence  the 
weekly  paper.  It  was  a  county  judge  who  filed  the  libel  suit. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  having  criticism  and  di.ssent  silenced  by 
the  technique  of  punitive  damages  awarded  by  juries  that  are  being 
goaded  more  towards  vengeance  than  justice. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Beavers  Must 
Win  to  Have 
Winning  Year 

— Storm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot-Tribune 

• 

Farmer  (lets  2 
Crops  of  Cats 

— Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 

• 

Profumo  Spilled  It: 

Gravy  Stains  Old  School  Tie 
— Vaneouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 

• 

Dairy  Sweetheart 
Chosen  in  Bath 
Results  a  Secret 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle 


The  Non-Deodorized  Type? 

Bimrose,  Portland  Oregonian. 
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At  Gettysburg — Five  Score  Years  Ago . . . 

REPORTING  LINCOLN’S  ‘FAILURE’ 


By  Norman  Shavin 

In  about  two  minutes,  the 
speech  of  269  words  was  ended, 
its  terse,  sinewy  challenges  full 
of  haunting  melody. 

So  abrupt  had  it  been  that  a 
photographer  had  not  enough 
time  to  get  a  close-up  of  the 
gaunt  phrase-maker.  But  the 
photographer  was  no  more  dis¬ 
tressed  than  the  man  who  had 
delivered  a  “few  appropriate  re¬ 
marks”  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  100  years  ago — No¬ 
vember  19,  1863. 

The  speech-maker  himself, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  less 
than  two  years  away  from  as¬ 
sassination,  turned  to  an  aide 
and  said:  “That  speech  ...  is 
a  flat  failure  and  the  people  are 
disappointed.” 

But  the  principal  orator  that 
day,  Edward  Everett,  former 
senator,  governor.  Secretary  of 
State  and  Harvard  president, 
felt  differently.  Everett  had 
spoken  for  two  hours  before 
Lincoln  uttered  his  brief  re¬ 
marks.  Everett  wrote  Lincoln: 
“I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  I  came  as 
near  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes.” 

I'urli!>an  .Apprai^tal 

And  Lincoln  replied  with  gal¬ 
lantry: 

(The  writer,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  staff,  has  done 
considerable  research  of  press 
coverage  of  the  war  period. 


“In  our  respective  parts  .  .  . 
you  could  not  have  been  excused 
to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I 
a  long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that,  in  your  judgment,  the 
little  I  did  say  was  not  entirely 
a  failure.” 

Press  reaction  was  mixed  but 
it  followed  generally  along 
party  lines.  Some  newspapers 
in  the  North  agreed  with 
Everett;  others  supported  Lin¬ 
coln’s  contention:  “A  failure.” 

“The  dedicatory  remarks  of 
President  Lincoln  will  live 
among  the  annals  of  men,”  said 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  added: 
“Half  a  century  hence,  to  have 
lived  in  this  age  will  be  fame. 
To  have  served  it  as  well  as 
Lincoln,  will  be  immortality.” 

In  the  same  city,  the  Chicago 
Times,  a  “Copperhead”  newspa¬ 
per  which  opposed  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  commented:  “The  cheek  of 
every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the 
silly,  flat  and  dish-watery  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  man  who  has  to  be 
pointed  out  to  intelligent  for¬ 
eigners  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.”  It  added:  “Lin¬ 
coln  cannot  speak  five  gram¬ 
matical  sentences  in  succession.’* 

The  New  York  Herald  men¬ 
tioned  the  address  as  the  “dedi¬ 
catory  remarks  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent” — without  reporting  what 
he  said. 

The  New  York  Times  printed 
about  seven-and-a-half  columns 
of  Everett’s  oration — but  made 
no  mention  other  than  that  Lin¬ 
coln  had  spoken  some  appropri¬ 
ate  remarks. 


‘Silly  Krmarks’ 

The  Patriot  and  Union,  of 
nearby  Hairisburg,  Pa.,  said  in 
part:  “We  pass  over  the  silly 
remarks  of  the  President;  for 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  we  are 
willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and 
that  they  shall  no  more  be  re¬ 
peated  or  thought  of.” 

The  New  York  Tribune, 
Horace  Greeley’s  paper,  re¬ 
printed  Lincoln’s  10  sentences 
but  made  no  immediate  editorial 
comment.  But  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  noted  of  his  address: 
“That  was  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place,  and  a  perfect  thing 
in  every  respect  .  .  .” 

The  Illinois  State  Register,  in 
Lincoln’s  home,  Springfield — as¬ 
serted  that  Lincoln’s  “buffoonery 
convinces  the  mind  of  no  man 
and  was  utterly  lost  on  the 
majority  of  his  audience.” 

But  the  Boston  Transcript 
called  it  a  “memorable  state¬ 
ment”  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
said  it  was  “a  message  of  sur¬ 
passing  simplicity  and  value  to 
our  people.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  said 
many  would  read  Lincoln’s  re¬ 
marks  with  “a  moistening  of  the 
eye  and  a  swelling  of  the  heart.” 
And  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  called  it  a  “perfect 
gem,  deep  in  feeling,  compact  in 
thought  and  expression,  and 
tasteful  and  elegant  in  every 
word  and  comma.” 

The  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal  said  it  was  “admirable”  and 
Harper’s  Weekly  said  it  “went 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart.” 

Yet,  the  American  correspond¬ 


ent  of  the  (London)  Times  re¬ 
ported:  “The  ceremony  was 
rendered  ludicrous  by  some  of 
the  sallies  of  that  poor  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  .  .  . 

“Anything  more  dull  and  com¬ 
monplace  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  reproduce.” 

Beautifully  Touching 

In  obvious  agreement  with  the 
London  paper  was  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  paper  which  sum¬ 
med  up  the  Confederate  view¬ 
point:  “For  what  are  we  fight¬ 
ing?  An  abstraction.” 

A  correspondent  for  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  described  the 
scene,  commenting  particularly 
on  “that  beautifully  touching 
sentence,  so  sublime  and  so 
pregnant  of  meaning  —  ‘The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  here  SAY, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  here  DID  ,  .  ” 

The  reporter  got  it  slightly 
wrong;  for  Lincoln  said,  “say 
here”  and  “did  here,”  not  as  the 
newsman  reported.  It  was,  along 
with  the  photographer’s  un¬ 
readiness,  one  of  the  many 
errors  at  Gettysburg.  But  then, 
the  photographers  missed 
another  great  opportunity  less 
than  two  years  later:  Not  one 
was  present  when  Lee  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Grant  at  Appomat¬ 
tox  Court  House  in  April,  1865. 

Behind  the  spectrum  of  news¬ 
paper  appraisal  of  the  address 
lies  a  more  singular  fact — that 
Lincoln’s  remarks  were  almost 
never  born.  Go  back  to  Nov.  18 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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and  MANY  MORE  told  THE  VIET  NAM  STORY 


a  story  of  a  nation's  travail  ...  of  a  crisis  that  destroyed  a  government 
.  .  .  of  a  war  called  "little"  and  "dirty"  that  goes  on.  Your  newspaper 
carried  outstanding,  exclusive  pictures  of  the  Viet  Nam  story 

IF  you  are  a  member  of  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


,  1  > 


Again  in  October 
The  New  York  Times  led 
aU  New  York  newspapers 
in  advertising 

The  New  York  Times  in  October  published 
5,955,181  lines  of  advertising.  This  was 
2,020,203  lines  more  than  the  second 
newspaper,  and  262,740  lines  more  than 
The  Times  published  in  October,  1962. 

The  Times  also  leads  for  the  year 

In  the  seven  months  since  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike.  The  Times  published 
38,076,184  lines  of  advertising... 

15,460,439  lines  more  than  the  second 
newspaper. 

The  Times  gain  over  the  same  period  in 
1962  was  884,446  lines,  the  biggest  gain 
of  any  New  York  newspaper— 422,147 
lines  more  than  the  next  newspaper’s  gain. 

]|ork  ^imes 

For  44  years  New  York's  advertising  leader 


And  more  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  The  New  York  Times 

October  circulation 
702,309  weekdays 
1,402,492  Sundays 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Gallagher  Tells  ’64  Goals 
In  News  Picture  Coverage 

Business  Reporting  Stressed; 

Also  Non-Routine  Photographs  ‘Case  Dismissed’ 


|{y  (>eral(l  B.  Healey 

Miami  Be.\cii,  Fla. 

Extension  of  business  cover¬ 
age  and  its  integration  with  the 
flow  of  general  news  is  one  of 
.■VP’s  goals  for  1964,  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  general  manager,  told 
the  30th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  here 
Nov.  15. 

“Big  business  deals,  such  as 
wheat  and  others,  affect  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  as  much  or  more  so 
than  many  of  the  stories  we  are 
now  carrying,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
said.  “We  are  going  to  make  a 
special  effort  in  the  business  re¬ 
porting  field.” 

Picture  Problem 

More  ingenuity  and  imagina¬ 
tion  will  also  go  into  picture 
coverage,  he  promised. 

“I  don’t  think,”  he  remarked, 
“there  is  an  area  in  the  whole 
(newspaper)  profession  which 
could  better  stand  some  special 
effort.  We  all  have  photogra¬ 
phers  who  wouldn’t  hesitate  a 
minute  to  risk  their  lives  to  get 
an  unusual  picture,  but  every 
day  they  are  sent  out  on  the 
same  type  of  routine  stories  — 
pictures  of  senators  or  greeters 
—  until  it  would  deaden  the 
imagination  of  Michelangelo. 

“We  need  some  new  thinking 
in  this  area.  How  can  we  take 
that  ‘must’  picture  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  than  it  has  been  taken 
for  the  past  40  years?” 

Mr.  Gallagher  expressed  the 
hope  that  editors  will  be  “highly 
vocal  with  your  suggestions  and 
criticisms.” 

“Some  experiments,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “undoubtedly  go  over 
like  a  lead  balloon.  But  this  does 
not  mean  we  should  not  keep 
trying  them  because  a  certain 
percentage  will  stick  and  be 
useful  to  the  profession  and  we 
are  better  off  for  them.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  would 
like  something  done  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  about  the  no-news  news 


story.  He  cited  a  story  recently 
about  Senator  Goldwater  hav¬ 
ing  no  comment  about  Governor 
Rockefeller’s  announced  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination. 

“We  (AP)  were  emphatic 
about  it,”  he  said.  “We  quoted 
a  great  many  people  who  made 
comments  who  really  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  either.  Se  we  ended 
up  with  over  550  words  of  noth¬ 
ing. 

“We,  of  course,  are  not  alone 
in  this;  everybody  does  it.  But 
in  this  day  and  age  with  so 
many  things  happening,  we  sim¬ 
ply  don’t  have  room  for  that 
any  more.” 

Further  efforts  to  package 
the  news  so  it  is  more  easily 
handled,  read  and  absorbed  will 
l)e  made  in  the  future  since 
1964  “certainly  looks  like  a 
bumper  crop  news  year  in  every 
respect,”  Mr.  Gallagher  ob¬ 
served. 

The  expected  rash  of  hot  de¬ 
velopments  will  require  “our 
best  efforts  not  only  in  enter¬ 
prise  but  in  sorting  out  for  the 


Brazilian  Editor 
Escapes  Trial  in 
Military  Court 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court 
has  rejected  a  criminal  action 
brought  against  Dr.  Helio  Fer¬ 
nandes,  director  of  Tribuna  da 
Imprensa,  on  the  ground  that 
military  police  law  does  not 
apply  in  this  case. 

Fernandes  was  arrested  by 
army  officials  and  held  incomimi- 
cado  in  a  military  prison  for  12 
days  a  few  months  ago,  charged 
with  violating  the  national  se¬ 
curity  law  by  publishing  the  text 
of  secret  military  documents 
(E&P,  Aug.  10). 


reader  the  meaning  in  this  tor¬ 
rent  of  news,”  he  declared. 

*  *  « 

‘Case  Dismissed’ 

As  far  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  concerned  it  has 
rendered  its  decision  on  court¬ 
room  cameras  and  microphones 
and  the  case  against  Canon  35 
is  closed,  A1  Hewitt,  managing 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  reported  to  APME. 

A  summary  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  regulation  was  contained  in 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  report.  It  noted  that  the 
ABA  in  New  Orleans  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
continue  the  ban  on  court  pic¬ 
tures  by  its  approval  of  an  ABA 
special  study  committee’s  final 
report  and  then  dismissed  the 
committee,  “obviously  with  the 
inference  that  Canon  35  is  a 
dead  issue.” 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who 
studied  the  report  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  inordinate  weight 
as  a  ‘body  of  reliable  factual 
data’  to  a  poll  it  conducted  of 
presidents  of  bar  associations 
of  the  50  states  —  many  of 
whom  have  had  little  experience 
with  cameras  and  microphones 
in  the  courtroom,”  Mr.  Hewitt 
stated. 

He  said  the  ABA  decision 
was  decisively  influenced  by  a 


Fernandes  admitted  publish¬ 
ing  the  documents,  which  were 
circular  letters  from  the  war 
minister  to  army  commanders. 
His  defense  was  that  there  was 
nothing  military  in  the  letters; 
they  dealt  only  with  political 
attacks  on  anti-communist  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carlos  Lacerda. 

Trial  Under  Press  Law 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  First  Military  Court  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  try  Fer¬ 
nandes  under  the  National 
Security  Law  or  the  Military 
Code,  and  that  the  editor  could 
be  tried  only  under  the  Press 
Law. 

The  Press  Law  is  concerned 
mostly  with  protecting  “the 
elite” — high  officials — from  per¬ 
sonal  criticism. 


(Pictures  from  the  APME  meet¬ 
ing  intended  for  pages  13-14 
were  lost  in  transit  between  New 
York  and  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 

Dayton  Women  Win 
6  Newspaper  Awards 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton  Daily  News  women 
writers  won  six  of  a  possible  14 
first  open  to  newspapers  of  more 
than  35,000  circulation  in  the 
annual  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association  competi¬ 
tion. 

Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron 
Beewon  Journal,  won  a  triple 
entry  award.  Betty  A.  Dietz, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  won  an 
award  for  a  feature  story  and 
another  in  the  page  or  section 
category. 

display  of  photographs  taken  at 
the  pre-trial  hearing  of  Billie 
Sol  Estes  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1962.  Texas  courts  allow 
individual  judges  to  decide 
whether  cameras  and  micro¬ 
phones  are  permitted  in  the 
courtroom. 

The  photographs  portrayed 
heavy  use  of  still,  movie  and 
television  cameras;  wires  snak¬ 
ing  across  the  courtroom  floor, 
three  microphones  at  the  bench 
of  Judge  Otis  T.  Dunagan,  and 
the  jury  box  occupied  by  an 
overflow  of  reporters  from  the 
press  table. 

Many  of  the  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  camera  and  broadcast 
coverage  of  the  preliminary 
hearing  were  eliminated  before 
the  trial  reconvened  in  October, 
after  conferences  between  Judge 
Dunagan  and  representatives  of 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
organizations,  as  well  as  wire 
services,  Mr.  Hewitt  said. 

Mr.  Hewitt  said  it  was  “un¬ 
clear  at  this  point”  how  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  bar  and  the  bench 
to  renew  its  inquiry  into  court¬ 
room  photography. 

*  *  * 

Broadcasters’  Goperalion 

Five  radio  stations  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  were  honored  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
AP  news  report. 

Stations  receiving  citations 
were  WMLF,  Pineville,  Ky.; 
WMTC,  Vancleve,  Ky.;  KBON, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  WALK,  Patcho- 
gue,  N.  Y.;  WOBT,  Rhinelander, 
Wis.;  and  WSAU-TV,  Wausau, 
Wis. 

The  APME  State  Studies 
Committee  reported  a  growing 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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AP^s  Goals 

(Continued  from  pat/e  l.S) 

understandinp  between  ladio 
and  newspaper  members  of  the 
cooperative  news  serv’ice. 

The  committee  said: 

“In  Montana  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  newspaper 
members  has  become  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  ai-ea  and  the  sparce- 
ness  of  population  has  made 
newspaper  publication  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  some  parts  of  the 
state.  Radio  members  —  more 
profitable  operators  in  .such 
areas  —  have  moved  in  to  cover 
the  void  in  many  instances. 

Bit;  .Slor>-  H'itli  Emotiuii 

AP  has  been  producing  the 
l)est  report  in  its  history  during 
a  period  that  has  been  one  of 
the  most  eventful  in  historj’ — 
and  a  tough  one  to  cover,  Mason 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  said  in  his  re¬ 
port  as  president  of  APME. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting 
was  announced  as  500. 

The  crisis  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  which  is  the  “racial  tur¬ 
moil,”  Mr.  Walsh  said,  “is  going 
to  be  the  continuing  big  storj' 
for  years  to  come.” 

Prime  question  is,  he  said, 
how  newsmen  are  going  to  han¬ 
dle  this  big  story. 

“Every  aspect  ...  is  loaded 
with  emotion.  But  our  cover¬ 
age  must  be  as  unemotional  as 
humanly  possible.  We  may  not 
like  to  admit  it,  but  our  readers’ 
thinking  and  actions  are  strong¬ 
ly  influenced  by  the  way  we 
handle  news.  Wayward  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs,  emotion-filled 
verbs,  can  and  do  sway  our 
readers.” 

Mr.  Walsh  exhorted  editors 
to  put  into  focus  for  readers  the 
other  complex  and  often  confus¬ 
ing  events  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  world.  He  advised 
editors  to  keep  up  with  inter¬ 
national  developments  and  to 
make  sure  that  readers  are  in¬ 
formed  by  publishing  interna¬ 
tional  news  consistently. 

Swinging  into  the  problem  of 
managed  news,  the  Phoenix  edi¬ 
tor  said  it  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue.  He  declai-ed : 

“This  simply  is  one  phase  of 
the  never-ending  attempt  of 
governmental  bureaucrats  to 
thwart  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  Barriers  to  information 
and  efforts  to  control  the  news 
exist  at  every  level  of  govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  in  many  a  statehouse, 
county  courthouse,  city  hall,  and 
school  administration  building.” 

Mr.  Walsh  urged  that  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  and  newsroom 
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editors  “get  a  lot  clo.ser  to¬ 
gether,  particularly  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  use  of  manpower  of  the 
newspaper  profession. 

“There  is,”  he  said,  “in  news¬ 
room  and  in  classroom,  too  much 
destructive  criticism  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  constructive  effort  at  coop¬ 
eration.” 

Mr.  Walsh  .said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  an  “able 
and  articulate  editor,  a  former 
president  of  APME,  which  well 
summed  up  the  achievements” 
of  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  and  Paul  Miller, 
AP  resident.  Mr.  Walsh  (luoted: 

“The  most  meaningful  reason 
for  being  at  the  Miami  conven¬ 
tion  (which  he  could  not  at¬ 
tend)  w'ould  be  to  participate 
in  a  salute  to  the  .4P  team  which 
.  .  .  demonstrated  in  much  less 
than  a  year  that  the  AP  is  pro¬ 
ducing  not  only  the  best  report 
in  its  historj'  but  a  range  of 
editorial  content  that  should 
evoke  respect  and  admiration 
from  the  most  cantankerous 
critic.” 

.4P  staff  members  will  be 
given  annual  awards  for  out- 
standing  performance,  the 
APME  Board  of  Directors  de¬ 
cided. 

Two  cash  prizes  of  $500 
each,  one  for  the  best  reporting 
job,  the  other  for  the  top  photo¬ 
graphic  work  will  be  given. 

The  award  proposal  was  made 
by  William  B.  Dickinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  is 
general  chairman  of  the  APME 
Continuing  Studies  Committee. 

Only  full-time  staffers  will  be 
eligible  for  the  awards,  which 
will  include  four  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  both  the  news  and  pho¬ 
tography  categories.  Staffers 
who  have  received  a  first  prize 
will  be  ineligible  for  any  award 
the  following  year. 

First  Period 

The  period  covered  by  the 
first  awards  will  be  from  Dec. 
1,  1963  to  Oct.  1,  1964.  There¬ 
after  the  annual  periods  will 
begin  on  the  first  of  the  month 
prior  to  whatever  month  APME 
may  be  holding  its  convention. 

These  regulations  w’ere  made 
necessary  to  allow  for  final 
judging  and  preparation  of 
awards  for  announcement  and 
presentation  at  conventions. 

Rules  regarding  nomination 
and  judging  are: 

Nominations  may  be  made  by 
any  news  executive  or  any  AP 
member  paper.  No  AP  execu¬ 
tive  or  staff  member  may  submit 
any  nomination. 

APME  General  News  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Newsphoto  Com¬ 
mittee  will  receive  nomina¬ 
tions  and  will  select  a  minimum 
of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  10 
entries  in  each  classification  as 


candidates  for  the  awards. 

Final  nominations,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  exhibits,  will  be 
judged  by  a  special  awards  com¬ 
mittee  of  APME. 

• 

Coniinitlee  Meeliii^s 
Opeiietl  to  Reporters 

SiTiAcrsE,  N.  Y. 

After  months  of  debate,  an 
Onondaga  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  agreed  to  admit 
members  of  the  jiress  to  all  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  where  most 
county  business  is  concluded. 

Both  the  He  raid- Journal  and 
the  Post-Standard  had  cam¬ 
paigned  vigorously  to  force  the 
supervisors  to  open  their  com¬ 
mittee  sessions.  The  newspapers 
pointed  out  that  by  the  time 
public  budget  hearings  were 
held  all  of  the  items  had  l)een 
agreed  upon  without  the  ])ublic 
knowing  what  had  been  debated. 

The  board’s  resolution  states: 

“Accredited  members  of  the 
news  media  .shall  l)e  permitted 
to  attend  all  meetings  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  special  committees  held 
in  connection  with  the  business 
of  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors.” 

• 

Ralph  O’Leary  Dies 
At  South  Pole  Base 

Houston 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  52,  science 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post  since 
1960,  died  Nov.  13  of  a  heart 
attack  at  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand.  He  had  returned  to 
the  operation  deepfreeze  head¬ 
quarters  Nov.  10  after  spending 
six  days  on  a  Navy  tour  of 
United  States  bases  in  Ant¬ 
arctica. 

Mr.  O’Leary,  a  native  of  New 
Orleans,  came  to  Houston  in 
1951  after  working  on  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  Po.st  for 
several  years  before  changing 
to  the  science  beat. 

• 

Watkins  in  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Harry  T.  Watkins  has  lieen 
appointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  worked  in  retail 
advertising  on  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram  and  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  has  been  on  the  staffs 
of  Burke,  Kuipers  and  Ma¬ 
honey  and  the  Branham  Co. 

• 

Group  Honors  Editor 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

A.  Bruce  Cook,  editor  of  the 
Hudson  Dispatch,  was  honored 
(Oct.  6)  by  the  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  Commemorative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  organization. 
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Don  Y  Read  ThU 
Until  Nov.  4.  ^64 

Miami  Beach,  Pia, 

A  cro.ss-section  of  the  nation’* 
daily  newspaper  editors  fe«l 
President  Kennedy  will  win  re- 
election,  defeating  Richard  M 
Nixon — a  Republican  .ompro^ 
mi.se  candidate. 

The  editors  were  lure  this 
week  for  the  As.sociat«‘<l  Press 
.Managing  Editors  meeting. 

All  but  a  handful  of  the  first 
50  editors  arriving  felt  Ken¬ 
nedy  would  win  re-election. 

They  were  ((uestioned  by  the 
.Miami  Herald. 

Nixon  was  named  by  26  of  the 
editors  as  the  probable  liepubli- 
can  candidate.  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  received  12 
votes;  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  eight;  Michigan 
Gov.  George  Romney,  two. 

Editors  emphasized  to  the 
Herald  poll-taker  that  their 
selections  were  based  upon  their 
own  political  estimations  and 
not  necessarily  on  their  political 
preferences. 

Mason  Walsh,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
APME  president,  said,  “Gold- 
water  seems  to  be  the  candidate, 
but  it  doesn’t  make  sense  that  a 
state  with  only  five  electoral 
votes  would  get  a  presidential 
nominee.” 

Berne  Jacobson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  predicted  Gold- 
water  would  get  the  Republican 
nomination. 

“It  will  be  a  fight  between 
Rockefeller  and  Goldwater,  and 
they’ll  probably  pick  Nixon  on 
the  third  ballot,”  said  Paul  E. 
Conroy,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  News. 

Charles  E.  Pierson,  executive 
editor,  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  said,  “Romney  looks  like 
the  best  possibility,  with  Nixon 
second.  President  Kennedy’s  in 
trouble  on  civil  rights.” 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  president-desig¬ 
nate  of  APME,  said,  “I’m  play¬ 
ing  a  long  shot  and  figuring 
that  if  Goldwater  doesn’t  get 
the  nomination,  Nixon  will. 
Ninety  percent  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Republicans  now  are  for 
Goldwater.” 


Strike  Notice  Filed 

Denvt* 

Denver  Typographical  Union 
has  given  notice  to  the  State 
Industrial  Commission  that  it 
intends  to  call  a  strike  against 
the  Denver  Post,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Register  on  Dec.  6  if  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  been  reached  on  a 
new  contract. 
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The  ‘Communicologists’  Are  Coming 


NEWSROOM  CULT? 


Where  they  went — where  they  are. 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  newsioom  drop-out  rate 
is  aecelerating. 

But  even  more  alarming  to 
newspaper  editors  should  be  the 
growing  emphasis  upon  training 
"communicologists.” 

Prof.  George  J.  Kienzle  flashed 
this  two-way  danger  sign  to 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
here  this  week.  He  is  the  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

‘.Short  and  .Sad’  .Story 

His  .story  to  the  convention  at 
the  Americana  Hotel  was  “short 
and  sad:” 

•  10  years  after  college,  9 
out  of  10  journalism  graduates 
have  left  the  mass  media  or  are 
ready  to  get  out  if  the  “right 
opportunity”  comes  along. 

•  Just  one  in  six  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  of  1953  re¬ 
mains  in  the  newsroom. 

•  Not  a  single  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  1953  who  remained 
in  the  newspaper  newsroom 
reached  $15,000  a  year. 

•  Schools  of  communication 
are  replacing  journalism  schools, 
and  the  deans  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  schools  usually  aren’t  in 
journalism. 

•  “Communicology”  papers 
have  dominated  recent  meetings 
of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism. 

•  The  trend  away  from  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  lowering  standards,  keep¬ 
ing  promising  students  out  of 
the  media  and  turning  many  of 
them  into  ardent  critics  of  the 
press. 

Updates  1959  Trends 

Professor  Kienzle’s  report 
brought  up  to  date  the  one  he 
had  made  to  APME  in  1959, 
based  on  returns  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  to  graduates  of  the 
Class  of  ’53  from  52  schools. 


Journalism’s  Drop-Out  Rate 
Is  Accelerating,  APME  Hears 


Usable  replies  from  173  men  and 
12  women  were  compiled. 

La.st  summer.  Prof.  Barney 
Laeufer  and  the  OSU  staff 
repeated  the  survey,  with  86 
men  and  3  women  participating. 
The  1959  p^-oup  comprised  about 
8  percent  of  all  1953  journalism 
graduates;  the  1963  sample  rep¬ 
resented  about  4  percent. 

Prof.  Kienzle  summarized  the 
flndings,  as  follows: 

*  *  * 

What  happened  to  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Class  of  1953  during  the 
decade  following  graduation? 
687r  (two  out  of  three)  were 
attracted  to  the  media  straight 
from  school.  By  1959  the  split 
was  about  even — 51%  remained 
in  the  media,  497c  were  in  non¬ 
media.  But  10  years  after 
leaving  the  campus  there  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  attitude. 
Now  only  29%  (a  little  lietter 
than  one  in  four)  remain  in 
media  jobs. 

.\cule  Problem 

When  we  check  the  trend  in 
terms  of  the  newspaper  news¬ 
room,  the  problem  becomes  even 
more  acute.  Only  a  little  more 
than  half  (557o)  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  went  from  journalism 
schools  to  newspaper  newsrooms. 
By  1959  only  about  one-third 
(377c)  still  were  there.  Today 
just  one  in  six  (167c)  remains 
in  the  newsroom.  From  one-half 
to  one-third  to  one-sixth  in  10 
years. 

The  newsroom  suffered  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Since  it  usually  at¬ 
tracts  the  brightest  of  the  bright 
young  minds  who  go  into  jour¬ 
nalism,  it  not  only  loses  em¬ 
ployes  to  non-media  but  it  also 
becomes  a  hunting  ground  for 
others  within  the  media  looking 
for  the  best. 

The  newsroom  attracted  81 7o 
of  the  students  who  went  into 
the  media  from  college.  By  1959 
its  share  of  the  1953  graduates 
remaining  in  the  media  had 
dropped  to  727c.  Today  it’s  547c. 

Where  did  they  go?  The 
majority  moved  out  of  the 
media  entirely.  Within  the 
media,  newspaper  management 
and  television  made  big  gains. 
Newspaper  management  started 
low,  as  would  be  expected  (with 
only  27c  of  the  graduates  going 
from  college  into  managerial 


jobs) ;  but  by  1963  it  had 
claimed  15%  of  those  remaining 
in  the  media.  Today,  television 
news  has  19%  of  those  in  the 
media. 

Public  relations  had  the  big¬ 
gest  pull  between  1959  and  1963; 
44%  of  the  people  in  PR  in  1963 
were  recruited  from  the  media 
after  1959,  and  most  of  these 
came  from  the  newspaper  news¬ 
room. 

One  of  the  Keusons 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  big  exodus: 
money.  Note  that  I  said  one,  for 
there  are  others  that  must  be 
considered  very  important. 

When  the  graduates  got  out 
of  .school  in  1953  the  difference 
in  average  annual  pay  lietween 
the  newspaper  newsroom  and 
the  non-media  was  small  but 
important  —  $305  (97o).  Six 
years  later  the  difference  was 
larger  and  perhaps  even  more 
important,  for  by  that  time  chil¬ 
dren  probably  were  coming 
along;  the  amount  was  $1,247 
(20%).  By  1963  the  spread  had 
jumped  to  $1,958  (247c). 

Unfortunately,  the  men  we 
lose  usually  are  the  best  ones, 
not  the  average  or  the  poor. 
When  these  men  think  of  switch¬ 
ing  to  non-media  they  generally 
have  their  eyes  on  two  things 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned: 
how  much  more  they  can  make 
at  the  start  and  where  they  can 
go  from  there.  They  want  to 
know  about  top  pay. 

When  it  comes  to  the  higher 
salary  brackets,  the  newspaper 
newsroom  just  doesn’t  compete 
either  with  other  jobs  in  the 
mass  media  or  with  those  in  the 
non-media. 

During  the  first  six  years,  not 
a  single  graduate  of  the  Class 
of  1953  who  stayed  in  the  news¬ 
room  reached  the  $10,000  mark, 
while  57c  of  those  in  the  mass 
media  earned  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000  and  2%  passed  the 
$20,000  figure.  The  $20,000-plus 
men  were  in  radio-television 
advertising. 

Under  S7,000 

Almost  half  of  the  newsroom 
employes  (467c)  were  making 
less  than  $6,000  after  six  years 
of  experience;  two-thirds  (67%) 
were  making  tinder  $7,000. 
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%  in  the  newspaper  newsroom. 

How  are  the  men  in  the  news¬ 
room  doing  after  10  years?  More 
than  one-third  (367c)  still  are 
making  under  $7,000,  compared 
to  two-thirds  four  years  earlier. 
Less  than  half  as  many  in  the 
non-media  (157c)  are  making 
under  $7,000. 

Not  a  single  graduate  of  the 
Class  of  1953  who  remained 
in  the  newspaper  newsroom 
reached  $15,000,  while  8%  of  the 
others  in  mass  media  were 
making  $15,000  and  over.  Eight 
percent  of  those  in  the  non¬ 
media  were  over  the  $15,000 
mark. 

Both  the  1959  and  the  1963 
questionnaires  asked:  “If  you 
have  left  a  media  job,  what 
caused  you  to  make  this  deci¬ 
sion?” 

Four  years  ago  757c  listed 
money  as  the  most  important 
factor;  69%  of  those  who  have 
left  the  media  since  1959  also 
said  that  money  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason. 

No  Advancement 

In  both  1959  and  1963  the 
biggest  percentage  of  those  who 
left  the  media  for  reasons  other 
than  money  expressed  the 
opinion  that  newspapers  offered 
the  newsman  little  opportunity 
to  advance.  This  was  said  in 
various  forms  by  567c  in  1959 
and  50%  in  1963. 

In  both  surveys  we  tried  to 
get  the  graduate  to  talk  through 
his  heart  instead  of  his  head 
or  pocketbook.  We  asked: 
“Would  you  advise  your  son  or 
daughter  to  go  into  journalism?” 
Those  who  said  “yes”  dropped 
from  69%  in  1959  to  50%  in 
1963.  The  responses  included 
graduates  in  both  the  media  and 
non-media. 

This  year  the  reasons  for 
saying  “yes”  varied  from  a 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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SLCCESSFLL  INTRODLCTKW 


$10  Million  in  1964 
For  Diet-Rite  Cola 


Ouze  Takes  Post 
Willi  Suburb  Papers 


Close  Guess  Wins 
Coiiiies  Show  Prizi* 


Bv  Jer<»me  H.  Walker  Jr. 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 

T.  A.  Mayton,  director  of 
national  advertising  of  Royal 
Crown  Cola  Co.,  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
at  the  54th  annual  meeting  here 
this  week  that  an  introductory 
newspaper  advertising  campaign 
played  a  .‘•  gnificant  part  in  the 
fabulous  rise  of  Diet-Rite  Cola 
sales  on  a  mass  market  basis  last 
year. 

He  told  E&P  that  Diet-Rite 
plans  to  spend  at  least  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  1964  newsjiaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  Hi-Fi,  SpectaColor 
and  ROP  color  getting  more 
consideration. 


‘Basic  Mctliuni’ 


Goals  Exceeded 


ounces,  which  places  Diet-Rite  in 
second  jilace  among  colas  in 
take-home  v’olume  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  market. 

“As  inconclusive  as  limited 
market  studies  might  lie,”  Mr. 
Mayton  said,  “we  felt  they  gave 
a  reasonably  good  indication 
that  our  advertising  messages 
were  getting  through.” 


.New  ANA  CJiairman 


Mr.  Mayton  told  the  large 
gathering  of  corporation  adver¬ 
tising  directors  that  newspapers 
were  “considered  the  basic 
medium  for  the  introduction  be¬ 
cause  of  the  news  value  of  this 
product.” 

All  of  the  adv’ertising,  how¬ 
ever,  was  left  up  to  the  local 
bottlers,  Diet-Rite  Cola  sharing 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Mayton  remarked  that 
besides  the  series  of  1500-line 
ads  in  both  two  color  and  black 
and  white,  used  at  the  outset  of 
the  introduction,  bottlers  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  45  million 
hi-fi  preprinted  ads.  He  said  the 
total  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  will  exceed  $7  million 
by  the  end  of  1963. 

Mr.  Mayton  said  later  that 
co-op  advertising  was  decided 
upon  to  avoid  the  national  rate. 

Diet-Rite  sales  goals  for  the 
first  year  were  hoped  to  equal 
5%  of  total  soft  drink  sales  in 
the  market,  or  approximately 
8%  of  cola  sales. 


At  this  moment,  some  18 
months  later,  Mr.  Mayton  re¬ 
ported,  Diet-Rite  is  distributed 
by  approximately  400  bottling 
plants  in  markets  accounting  for 
approximately  90%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  Store  audits  were 
conducted  in  several  areas  with¬ 
in  six  weeks  of  its  introduction 
which  indicated  Diet-Rite  selling 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  7% 
of  the  soft  drink  market,  2% 
more  than  anticipated. 

Mr.  Mayton  said  the  July- 
August  1963  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer  Panel  credits  Diet- 
Rite  Cola  with  a  19.9%  share 
of  soft  drink  purchases  in 


Douglas  L.  Smith,  advertising 
and  merchandising  director, 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  Inc.,  was 
electtKl  chairman  of  the  lioard  of 
ANA. 

Thomas  B.  McCalie  Jr.,  vice¬ 
president-marketing,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  was  elected 
vicc'chairman  and  Peter  W.  All¬ 
port  was  re-elected  president. 

The  association,  founded  in 
1910,  represents  about  700  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.  who  use  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  national  or  re¬ 
gional  basis. 

F'our  new  directors  were 
elected:  Daniel  C.  Browm,  Baum- 
ritter  Corporation;  Braddock 
Greene,  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company;  Samuel  Thurm, 
Lever  Brothers  Company;  M.  E. 
Ziegenhagen,  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company. 

George  H.  West,  Consolidated 
Electro-Dynamics  Corp.,  was  re¬ 
elected  as  a  director  represent¬ 
ing  the  w'est  coast. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  has  held  sever¬ 
al  key  positions  in  ANA,  liegan 
his  career  as  a  printer’s  devil. 
He  had  a  job  in  the  advertising 
department  of  a  wholesale  house 
while  attending  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Armed  with  a 
B.A.  degree  ( 1938) ,  he  went  into 
.sales  work  for  the  U.S.  Gypsum 
Company  until  World  War  II. 
He  rose  from  private  to  major 
in  the  infantry  during  the  war, 
after  which  he  got  his  first 
agency  job  —  with  Melamed- 
Hobbs  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Smith  joined 
Swift  &  Company  in  Chicago  as 
a  product  manager,  remaining 
there  until  1953,  when  he  moved 
to  New  York  as  an  account 
executive  for  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  He  went  to 
S.  C.  Johnson  as  advertising 
manager  in  1955,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  advanced  to 
advertising  director.  Outside  the 
field  of  marketing,  he  devotes 
time  to  creative  writing  and  the 
study  of  American  History. 


Burlington,  Vt. 

George  R.  Cruze  Ji-.,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  liurling- 
toon  Free  Frexs,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  diiector  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  general  manager  of 
Pioneer  Publications’  seven 
newspapers  on  Chicago’s  West 
Side. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  publisher 
of  the  Free  Press,  has  named 
Rudy  C.  Martin  formerly  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Free  Press.  Win 
Whitney,  assistant  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  will  be  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Mr.  Cruze  has  lieen  with  the 
Free  Press  for  nine  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Lower  Merion 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  News  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times. 


2  Lar^e  .4fjenfies 
Disfuss  Merfjer 


A  merger  of  Donahue  &  Coe 
Inc.,  and  Ellington  &  Co.  Inc., 
was  lieing  discussed  this  week. 
A  published  report  it  had  been 
completed  was  described  by 
both  parties  as  premature. 

A  conflict  existed  between 
Ellington’s  biggest  account,  the 
Celanese  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  D&C’s  American  Enka 
Corporation  account. 

Don  E.  West,  D&C  president, 
Ixjught  control  of  that  agency 
about  a  year  ago  with  four  as¬ 
sociates,  namely  Walter  Weir, 
Oliver  Kingsbury,  Bertram  May- 
fack  and  Arthur  Churchill.  They 
were  negotiating  with  William 
A.  Bartel,  president,  and  Jesse 
Ellington,  chairman,  of  Elling¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  which  was  founded  in 
1941. 


EdH'iii  JohiiHon  Dies 
After  Business  Trip 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

William  G.  Robinson,  assistant 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  has 
been  named  general  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  the  late 
Edwin  Johnson.  Mr.  Robinson 
joined  the  staff  in  1955. 

Mr.  Johnson,  62,  died  Nov.  8 
after  a  two-day  illness.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  business 
trip. 


Braniff  Leaves  C&W 


An  “astonishingly  uccuratt" 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of 
people  who  attended  tlie  week- 
long  Cavalcade  of  -American 
Comics  show  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  won  a  contest 
first  prize  for  George  P  Clarke 
account  executive  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

The  contest  was  a  f«  ature  of 
the  Metro  Sunday  Comics  party 
at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  where  the  Caval¬ 
cade  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  Clarke  estimated  a  total 
attendance  at  63,863  and  the 
turnstiles  clicked  for  a  figure  of 
63,931.  The  runners-up,  who  also 
estimated  in  excess  of  60,000 
were  Dav'id  Straus,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Zlowe  Agency,  and 
J.  E.  Ca.sey  of  the  Leeds- 
Northrop  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Winners  received  their  choice 
from  a  gallery  of  newspaper 
comics  drawings  signed  by  the 
cartoonist.  Presentation  of  the 
prizes  was  made  this  week  by 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
Metro  and  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  which  sponsored 
the  exhibit. 


(]aummi»ar 
Abraiiib  in  Proiiiotioii 


Campbell'Ewald  Buys 
California  Agency 


Braniff  International  Airways 
and  Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc., 
its  advertising  agency,  have 
reached  agreement  to  terminate 
their  three-year  association  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 


Mi 


Louisville 

Warren  Abrams,  manager  of 
general  advertising  for  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  service  and 
promotion  for  the  newspapers. 
He  succeeds  Basil  P.  Caummi- 
sar,  who  has  resigned.  The 
change  is  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Abrams  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1959,  coming  from 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son  advertising 
agency  in  Chicago.  He  previously 
was  associated  with  CBS-TV  and 
NBC-TV  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 


Campbell-Ewald  company  is 
acquiring  all  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  operations 
of  Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins 
and  Holden,  effective  Jan.  1. 
This  will  provide  the  Detroit- 
based  organization  with  a  West¬ 
ern  Division  which  is  a  wholly 
integrated  advertising  agency 
operation. 

The  move  will  add  22  accounts 
to  the  roster  of  the  agency  which 
only  last  month  acquired  Hill, 
Roger,  Mason  &  Scott  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  King  Harris  will  be  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  West 
Coast  accounts. 
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139  Papers  Offer 
Sealtest  Local  Rate 


Philadelphia 

Sealtest  Foods,  an  advertiser 
placinR  more  than  nine  million 
lines  of  advertising  in  416  daily 
and  91  weekly  newspapers  this 
vear,  plans  to  place  even  heavier 
reliance  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1964. 

As  the  66  members  and  guests 
were  savoring  the  Sealtest 
“flavor  of  the  month”  ice  cream, 
Glen  Gundell,  vicepresident  of 
the  Sealtest  Foods  Division  of 
National  Dairy  Products  Cor- 
])oration  told  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Nov.  7  that  Sealtest 
has  increased  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  substantially  in  line 
with  a  fundamental  change  in 
marketing  strategy. 

“The  reason  is  simple,”  he 
said.  “Our  business  is  truly 
locally  oriented.  While  the  Seal- 
test  brand  of  milk  and  ice  cream 
is  sold  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  no  two  markets  in  which 
the  character  of  our  business  is 
exactly  the  same. 

‘Penalty  Kate’ 


Glenn  Gundell,  VicePresident,  Seal- 
test  Foods,  receives  plaque  for  stra¬ 
tegic  use  of  Newspaper  advertising 
from  Ralph  Klein,  of  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
president  of  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
AANR. 

ception  in  some  instances  —  the 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

Mr.  Gundell  said  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  “discriminatory,”  “un¬ 
equitable,”  and  “unfair,”  and 
had  to  be  resolved. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  doing  business  with 
newspapers,”  he  declared,  “and 
we  won’t  continue  to  i)ay  a  pen¬ 
alty  over  any  extended  period 
of  time.” 
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“Fundamental  factors  like  dis¬ 
tribution,  share  of  market,  pric¬ 
ing,  the  number  of  competitors, 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and 
our  other  costs  of  doing  business 
vary,  market  by  market. 

“All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  advertising  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  help  us  in  one 
market  than  another.  So  we 
made  the  decision  to  spend  our 
advertising  dollars  where  they 
have  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  helping  us  grow,  profitably. 
This,  of  course,  meant  putting 
a  primary  reliance  on  local  me¬ 
dia.  And  the  majority  of  our 
advertising  dollars  are  going  to 
newspapers.” 

Prior  to  this  year,  Mr.  Gun¬ 
dell  said,  some  newspapers 
penalized  local  Sealtest  opera¬ 
tions  with  national  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  “because  of  our  brand 
name,”  while  allowing  competi¬ 
tors  lower  local  rates. 

“Our  industry  is  made  up  of 
literally  hundreds  of  local  op¬ 
erations  which  are  situated  in 
the  markets  they  serve,  employ 
local  people  and  buy  from  local 
milk  producers,”  he  said.  “These 
Sealtest  units  operate  local  re¬ 
tail  delivery  routes  direct  to  the 
customers  and  sell  through  local 
stores  in  the  area. 

“We  compete  with  local  dairies 
operating  in  the  same  way  with 
identical  costs  of  doing  business, 
identical  with  one  significant  ex¬ 


Mcdia  Buyers  in  Field 

To  explain  Sealtest’s  point  of 
view  on  inequities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  sent  teams  of 
media  buyers  into  the  field  to 
discuss  the  problem  with  the 
newspapers,  and  to  resolve  it  by 
eliminating  the  penalty  to  Seal- 
test,  Mr,  Gundell  said. 

“'This  effort  on  our  part  has 
paid  off,”  he  reported.  “Most 
newspapers  agreed  with  us. 
Where  differences  in  rates  ex¬ 
isted,  the  papers  involved 
granted  Sealtest  a  comparable 
rate.  As  a  result,  this  year  139 
newspapers  are  granting  us 
competitive  local  rates.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  the  other 
368  papers  are  charging  us 
equitable  rates  in  all  but  a  few 
isolated  cases.  These  we  are 
pursuing.” 

Sealtest  and  Ayer,  Mr.  Gun¬ 
dell  said,  didn’t  choose  to  go  to 
the  considerable  expense  of 
sending  the  buyers  into  the  field 
“to  take  business  away  from  the 
newspaper  representatives.” 

“We  would  have  preferred  to 
stay  at  home  and  place  the  buys 
through  you,”  he  told  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  “But  we  had  no  other 
choice.  And  in  our  position,  I’m 
sure  you  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  Mind  you,  we  are 
not  seeking  unduly  advantage¬ 
ous  rates  for  Sealtest.  We  are 
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deeply  concerned  that  our  costs 
equal  the  rates  granted  to  our 
competitors,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  competitive 
rates  where  our  competition  is 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  lower 
I’ates.” 

Mr.  Gundell  digressed  from 
his  prepared  remarks  and 
pointed  to  the  advances  being 
made  by  magazines  in  now  offer¬ 
ing  advertisers  zone  editions.  He 
later  told  E&P  that  in  planning 
next  year’s  advertising,  televi¬ 
sion  stations  would  be  given 
more  consideration  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  where  newspaper  rate  in¬ 
equities  are  not  resolved.  Ayer 
.schedules  in  some  papers  ran  to 
75,000  or  100,000  lines  this  year. 

Mr.  Gundell  also  told  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  newspapers 
must  do  everything  within  their 


ix)wer  to  improve  color  repro¬ 
duction  if  they  are  to  profit 
fully  from  the  trend  to  more 
local  advertising. 

Half  of  the  linage  being 
])laced  by  Sealtest  in  1963  calls 
for  color,  he  said. 

“Many  of  the  newspapers 
which  you  represent  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  ROP 
color,”  he  said.  “But  in  some 
cases,  even  they  have  room  for 
improvement,  and  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  other  papers  must 
catch  up.” 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter 
awarded  Mr.  Gundell  a  plaque, 
“for  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  food  industry,  strategic  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  and 
uniquely  imaginative  application 
of  ROP  color  as  a  marketing 
tool.” 


New  Research  Holds 
Promise  for  Papers 


Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  made  the  following  report 
on  media  research  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently: 

*  *  * 

Anytime  a  medium  spends 
money  on  research,  the  purpose 
is  to  better  tell  the  story  of  that 
medium  and  to  attempt  to  get 
more  of  the  overall  advertising 
dollar. 

The  newspaper  industry  has 
not  been  faring  well  in  its  share 
of  the  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.  In  1935,  total  advertising 
in  all  media  for  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  came  to  about  $750  mil¬ 
lion  each.  In  1961,  these  figures 
had  grown  to  $4.5  billion  for 
retail  and  $7.75  billion  for  na¬ 
tional.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
retail  money  goes  into  news¬ 
papers,  but  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  dollar.  The 
challenge  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  get  more  of  it. 

The  latest  estimates  for  the 
year  1963  are  that  spot  tv  will 
be  up  18  percent,  network  up  6 
percent,  magazines  up  5  percent, 
and  newspapers  down  by  2  per¬ 
cent.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a 
trend  that  has  been  in  progress 
for  the  last  few  years. 

Until  recently,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  re¬ 


search  area.  Some  very  worth¬ 
while  studies  have  been  made 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New 
York  News,  and  a  few  others. 
But  these  are  isolated  instances. 
We  have  our  Consumer  Analysis 
and  Top  Ten,  and  other  surveys, 
but  none  of  these  have  really 
been  effective  on  a  broad,  inter¬ 
media  scale. 

More  -Are  Active 

Only  recently  have  a  great 
many  of  the  research  services 
expanded.  About  two  years  ago. 
Newspaper  Color  Inc,,  convinced 
the  Nielsen  organization  to  make 
a  pilot  study  of  tv  and  news¬ 
papers.  Results  looked  so  good 
that  a  campaign  soon  was 
started  to  enable  Nielsen  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  full-scale  survey.  Ap¬ 
proximately  30  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  supported  this 
effort,  and  the  study  is  now  in 
the  field.  In  the  last  six  months 
or  so,  several  research  com¬ 
panies  have  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

These  surveys  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  what  we  call  a 
national  survey,  where  the  re¬ 
sultant  figures  are  for  the  whole 
nation  or  can  be  broken  down 
into  large  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  figures  are  available  for 
individual  newspapers  or  mar¬ 
kets.  The  second  area  is  just  the 
reverse,  where  the  survey  is 
made  in  one  market,  and  here 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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How  to  Build  Revenue 
Producing  ‘Specials’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

AdverliHina  Manacrr,  New  York  PumI 


On  Sunday,  January  26,  1964, 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  will  publish  “Deep 
South  Progress  —  1964.”  This 
will  mark  the  12th  annual  pub¬ 
lication  of  thi;.  feature  which 
last  year  accounted  for  a  32- 
page,  standard-size  section  to 
which  the  national  retail  and 
classified  departments  contrib¬ 
uted  linage. 

The  Deep  South  Progi'ess  edi¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  many  special 
sections  on  the  Fall  publishing 
agenda  of  the  Times-PicajTine. 
Already  this  Fall,  there  have 
been:  a  24-page  tabloid  “Gour¬ 
met’s  Guide — A  Handy  Guide  To 
The  Best  Restaurants  in  and 
Around  New  Orleans”;  a  32- 
page  tabloid  Parade  of  Homes 
Section;  a  20-page  tabloid  Fall 
Garden  and  Outdoor  Living 
Section ;  an  8-page  standard- 
size  Oil,  Gas  and  Petrochemical 
Section,  and  a  host  of  special 
sections  run  by  individual  retail 
advertisers. 

All  the  sections  are  annuals. 
They  provide  linage  and  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  paper,  interest  for 
the  readers  and  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  advertisers  or 
they  could  not  be  repeated  year 
after  year. 

Personal  Calls 

How  are  such  specials 
evolved?  How  are  they  sold?  Is 
direct  mail  an  important  factor 
in  developing  them? 

John  R.  O’Meallie,  Times- 
Picayune  advertising  director, 
notes:  “There  is  no  substitute 
for  personal  calls  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  advertising  staff.  We 
insist  that  they  show  rough  lay¬ 
outs  to  the  potential  adver¬ 
tisers.”  In  connection  with  only 
two  of  the  special  sections  is  an 
announcement  sent  out.  Says 
Mr.  O’Meallie:  “The  special  sec¬ 
tions  were  developed  by  personal 
calls  by  members  of  our  retail, 
general  and  classified  staffs.  You 
will  note  that  no  direct-by-mail 
was  used  in  advance  of  personal 
calls. 

“However,  we  do  send  a  bro¬ 
chure  and  covering  letter  to 
potential  advertisers  for  the  Oil, 
Gas,  Petrochemical  Section  we 
publish  each  year  in  mid-Octo¬ 
ber. 

“And  in  the  case  of  the  Deep 
South  Progress  edition  scheduled 
for  Sunday,  January  26,  1964, 
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we  mail  approximately  2500 
letters  and  brochures  to  pro¬ 
spective  advertisers  to  acquaint 
them  of  this  forthcoming  promo¬ 
tional  edition.” 

.'Salesman  Hu^  l.ayoul 

Armed  with  a  copy  of  the 
previous  year’s  section,  a  layout 
constituting  a  good  workable 
advertising  idea  and  a  rate  card, 
the  salesmen  have  the  basic 
equipment  needed  to  close  the 
.sale  for  the  upcoming  section. 

The  announcement  brochure 
for  the  Deep  South  Progress 
section  doesn’t  try  to  be  cute. 
It’s  all  business,  stating  its  basic 
story  on  page  one  of  the  three- 
color  folder.  The  next  three 
pages  highlight  the  editorial 
content  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  proposed  first  page  of  the 
edition.  A  flap  asks  for  the  order 
and  states  rates,  deadlines,  etc. 
Also,  there  is  an  offer  to  “design, 
write  and  illustrate  the  ad  for 
you.  The  Times-Picayune’s  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  art  staff,  its 
photographic  and  engraving  de¬ 
partments  are  at  your  service.” 

Who  conceives  these  profitable 
and  useful  specials?  In  the  case 
of  most  newspapers,  the  ad  di¬ 
rector  does  it.  Some  newspapers 
offer  substantial  bonuses  to  any 
•staff  member  who  comes  up  with 
a  special  section  idea  that  meets 


standards  of  good  taste  and 
provides  a  valuable  vehicle  for 
advertisers. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  spe- 
rials  are  merely  “taps”  which 
bring  rev’enue  to  the  paper  but 
liore  the  readers  and  short¬ 
change  the  advertisers.  In  such 
issues  the  advertising  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  “Compliments  of  a 
Friend”  than  hard-hitting  mer¬ 
chandise  offers  or  even  com- 
Iielling  institutional  ads.  More 
and  more  newspapers  are  avoid¬ 
ing  these  as,  in  the  final  reckon¬ 
ing,  they  bring  less  rather  than 
more  money  into  the  till  as 
advertisers  who  are  sucked  into 
them  become  wary  of  regular 
newpaper  advertising  based  on 
their  resultless  experience  in  the 
“special.” 

«  « 

BONUS  PLAN 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has 
l)een  evinced  in  the  various 
bonus  and  commission  plans  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspaper  display 
advertising  departments  which 
have  been  offered  here.  Today’s 
bonus  plan  comes  from  Walter 
P.  Nelson,  advertising  director 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News: 

“We  do  have  a  combination 
commission-bonus  incentive  for 
display  salesmen. 

“A  salesman  earns  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  advertising  sold,  com¬ 
puted  monthly.  The  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  starts  at  ^A-cent  per  inch 
for  the  first  50%  of  his  quota 
(.same  month,  year  prior  per¬ 
formance  of  same  account  list), 
and  */^-cent  per  inch  for  the 
second  50%  or  any  portion 
thereof  sold.  A  4c  per  inch 
bonus  is  paid  for  all  space  sold 
above  quota. 

“Each  salesman  receives  his 


commission-bonus  check  each 
month.  Large  or  small,  it  is  » 
measure  of  his  past  inonth’i 
performance. 

“In  my  opinion,  our  sal>  sman’i 
interest  in  his  account’s  pe^ 
formance  is  peaked  as  well  as 
his  interest  in  new  opportunities 
in  his  assigned  account  area. 

“This  is  a  busy  plan  and  does 
require  an  amount  of  account 
and  territory  switching  to  equal- 
ize  opportunities.  The  record 
keeping  procedure  involved  for 
our  10-man  staff  requires  two 
days  work  a  month  by  my 
secretary.” 

*  *  * 

IMPAtT 

Featuring  a  full  page  four- 
color  photograph  of  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  space  missile  at  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Santa  Marcia  (Calif.)  Timet 
issued  a  100-page  special  edi¬ 
tion  titled  “IMPACT”  to  trace 
the  economic  advantage  of  Van- 
denberg  and  Port  Arguello  base 
on  Santa  Marcia’s  trade  area. 
The  edition  had  eight  standard 
size  sections,  one  tabloid  .section, 
nine  pages  in  color,  and  was 
printed  offset. 


Research 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


the  information  is  for  just  those 
papers  and  that  market. 

The  national  survey  is  one 
where  a  newspaper  simply  con¬ 
tributes  to  material  that  can  be 
used  in  the  overall  inter-media 
fight  with  our  competition.  The 
local  surveys  are  made  for  the 
individual  newspaper  to  use  in 
his  own  local  market,  either 
against  competing  newspapers, 
or  against  competing  media  in 
that  market. 

If  either  the  national  or  local 
surveys  are  conducted  properly, 
you  should  be  able  to  get  the 
demographic  information  (audi¬ 
ence  broken  down  into  all  the 
categories  of  income,  age,  occu¬ 
pation,  etc.,)  either  for  news¬ 
papers  on  a  national  or  regional 
basis,  or  for  the  individual 
newspapers  in  individual  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  AAAA’s  have  come  out 
with  a  suggested  standard  for 
gathering  demographic  informa¬ 
tion.  We  urge  that  every  news¬ 
paper  plan  to  have  its  demo¬ 
graphic  information  put  together 
in  this  standard  manner  for  use 
by  the  agencies. 

• 

Foran  with  CWO&O 

Chicago 

Robert  D.  Foran  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Orms- 
bee  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  as  an  account  executive. 
Most  recently  he  has  been  with 
Market  Centers  Inc. 


HIGH  READERSHIP  SCORES  of  Ford  and  Plymouth  announcement  ads 
in  Starch  reports  were  noted  in  citations  by  Million  Market  Newspapers 
to  Ford  and  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  and  to  Plymouth  and  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  A  Ford  color  page  received  a  noting  of  81%  men;  black-and- 
white  Plymouth  ad  scored  77 — both  well  above  the  norm.  Pictured,  left 
to  right,  are:  Robert  K.  Hill,  MMN,  Detroit;  John  R.  Bowers,  Ford;  James 
O.  Luce,  JWT;  William  A.  Hammond,  Plymouth;  and  Louis  T.  Hagopian, 

Ayer. 
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When  the  advertiser  supplies 
the  preprint,  the  full-page  rates 
are  $2,350  for  the  daily  combi¬ 
nation,  $1,450  for  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  only,  and  $1,275  for  Times 
only. 

AlloKancr  for  Space 

Minimum  size  in  partial-page 
units  is  1,000  lines.  Although 
l)roduction  costs  almost  the  same 
for  a  partial  i)age  as  it  does  for 
a  full  page,  an  allowance  is 
made  for  space  remaining  that 
can  be  used  for  editorial  matter. 

The  credit  allowed,  for  both 
preprints  supplied  by  the  papers 
and  by  advertisers,  is  45  cents 
a  line  of  unused  space  in  the 
daily  combination,  25  cents  a 
line  in  Courier-Journal  only,  and 
20  cents  a  line  in  Times  only. 

Thus  some  typical  rates  for 
SpectaColor  partial  pages  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  papers  include: 

“  ■  1,500  lines  at  preprinting  the  necessary  alter- 

7  ;  nate  pattern  of  printed  page, 

and  1,000  unprinted  page,  printed  page, 
and  so  forth. 

The  papers  here  feel  that 
SpectaColor  is  the  answer  to  the 
basic  problem  of  good  color  work 
in  newspapers — excellent,  mag¬ 
azine-like  reproduction  without 
extensive  lead  times  in  deadline 
schedules. 

For  example,  last-minute 
prices  can  lie  overprinted  in 
SpectaColor  ads  with  only  two 
days’  notice,  compared  to  the 
usual  10-day  advance  notice  re¬ 
quired  with  ROP  color. 


SpectaColor  Linage 
Exceeding  Estimates 


ruiicini>uAsii»...  ntnc/iUKi 


Magazine-llke  color  is  obtained 
by  Diet-Rite  Cola  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  woman's  page  in  the 
Louisville  Times. 


Combination, 

$3,895;  1,200  lines  at  $3,760 
1,020  lines  at  $3,679, 
lines  at  $3,670.  C-J  only,  1,500 
lines  at  $2,425;  1,200  lines,  $2,- 
350;  1,020  lines,  $2,305;  1,000 
lines,  $2,300.  Times  only,  1,500 
lines  at  $2,120;  1,200  lines  at 
$2,060;  1,020  lines  at  $2,024, 
and  1,000  lines  at  $2,020. 

Typical  partial  pages  when 
supplied  by  the  advertiser  are 
sold  at  these  rates: 

Daily  combination,  1,500  lines 
at  $1,945;  1,200  lines  at  $1,810; 

1,020  lines  at  $1,729,  and  1,000 
lines  at  $1,720.  Courier- Journal 
only,  1,500  lines  at  $1,225;  1,200 
lines  at  $1,150;  1,020  lines  at 
$1,105,  and  1,000  lines  at  $1,100. 

Times  only,  1,500  lines  at  $1,- 
095;  1,200  lines  at  $1,035;  1,020 
lines  at  $999,  and  1,000  lines  at 
$995. 

As  an  example  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems,  the  first  day  the 
papers  ran  a  SpectaColor  ad,  „  2 

ShrjLVr^f  ArfL'uT  The-  colorful  pre-Christmas 
blfck-and-white  substitutes  had  ^dverti^ng  of  Milens,  Jewel^, 
to  be  used  for  part  of  the  run,  ^PPeared  on  16  tabloid  pages. 

o  Sears  used  eight  tabloid  pages 
But  Mr.  Noonan  said  the  first  its  color  presentation, 
scheduled  ad  came  only  18  days  advertising  color  sections 

after  installation  of  insetter  addition  to  the  hued 

^uipment  was  completed  a  covers  of  the  Sunday  paper’s 
fact  that  left  too  little  time  for  magazines  —  Show-Time,  People 
experimentation  by  press  crews,  Pictorial  Living. 

Since  that  first  day,  however, 
men  and  machines  have  learned  ^  * 

to  live  with  each  other,  with  the  LiffUOr  Campai 
result  that  there  have  been  no  CHICAGO 

more  such  serious  problems.  Schenley  Distillers  Co.,  and 

I^st  Minute  Prices  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  in  the 

be  kept  up  to  120  days  after  midst  of  a  gift  liquor  buying 

printing  and  before  publication.  The  newness  of  SpectaColor,  advertising  campaign  that  will 
C-J  and  Times  rates  are  in  itself,  has  led  to  some  prob-  run  through  Christmas.  Schen- 
broken  down  into  two  categories,  lems.  ley  scheduled  17  full  page  ads 

depending  on  whether  the  pa-  The  C-J  and  Times,  for  ex-  in  the  Tribune,  16  of  them  in 
pers  or  the  advertisers  supply  ample,  thus  far  have  offered  color,  starting  Oct.  16.  Charles 
the  preprints.  SpectaColor  only  on  noncollect  J.  Rabkin,  in  charge  of  sales 

When  the  C-J  and  Times  sup-  press  runs,  resulting  in  some  un-  development  for  Schenley,  said 
papers  early  ply  the  preprint,  the  full-page  certainty  about  scheduling.  But  the  campaign  will  more  than 
rates  are  $4,300  for  combination  Mr.  Noonan  said  the  papers  soon  double  the  amount  spent  by  the 
of  both  papers,  $2,650  for  C-J  will  offer  SpectaColor  in  collect  company  in  holiday  advertising 
only,  and  $^300  for  Times  only,  runs,  with  Standard  Gravure  in  all  Chicago  papers  last  year. 


since  August  »,  a  lotai  oi  .lu  Crisco  Oil  ad  is  an  ezample  of 

SpectaColor  ads  have  been  |ess-than-page  SpectaColor  ad  in 

booked  and  between  August  8  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

and  November  1,  18  ads  were 

published.  are  ordering  insetter  equipment, 

Louisville  is  the  only  market  in  addition  to  the  five  papers 
where  partial-page  SpectaColor  now  equipped  to  publish  Specta- 
ads  are  lieing  published.  Color  ads. 

l»4-al  Accounts  p^avorable  Kales 

The  papers  also  have  achieved  SpectaColor  rates  in  the  C-J 
success  in  selling  local  as  well  and  Times  generally  run  $10.76 
as  national  accounts  on  Specta-  a  page  per  1,000,  comparing 
Color.  Of  the  first  18  ads  pub-  with  ROP  four-color  averages 
lished,  seven  were  local  ac-  of  $10  to  $11  a  page  per  1,000 
counts.  and  $16  to  $22  a  page  for  “wall- 

The  rate  for  local  accounts  paper”  design  preprints, 
is  the  same  as  national  except  (ROP  four-color  is  not  avail- 
for  agency  commission  and  able  here.) 
other  costs  attributable  to  the  C-J  and  Times  rates  are  based 
retail  division  operation.  But  on  the  economy  achieved  when 
Mr.  Noonan  said  the  consumer  Standard  Gravure  preprints 
response  to  retail  SpectaColor  four  pages  across  and  two 
ads  has  been  outstanding,  and  around  on  the  gravure  cylinder 
dozens  of  other  retailers  have  at  one  time, 
expressed  an  interest. 

One  local  advertiser  has  said 
he  is  canceling  his  outdoor-ad¬ 
vertising  program  because  Spec¬ 
taColor  was  so  effective  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  packaging  change. 

A  major  distiller  has  said  that 
if  enough  papers  around  the  na¬ 
tion  get  SpectaColor,  it  will  be 
the  end  of  general  advertising 
by  distillers  in  general  maga¬ 
zines. 

SpectaColor  rolls  for  the  C-J 
and  Times  are  printed  by  the 
papers’  sister  corporation. 

Standard  Gravure.  Thus  far. 

Standard  has  printed  for  no 
other  newspapers. 

But  P.  Galt  Miller,  Standard 
Gravure  .=ales  director,  said  the 
experimental  stage  of  Specta¬ 
Color  is  nearing  an  end. 

“We  hope  shortly  to  be  able 
to  quote  prices  and  expect  to 
print  for  other  i 
next  year,”  he  said. 

These  plans  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  at  least  20  papers 
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Cutty  Sark  Sales  Up 
On  25-Year-Old  Ad 


Qb  th«  Ifeiim 


Cutty  Sark,  a  Scotch  whisky 
named  for  a  ship,  keei)s  sailinf' 
ahead  in  the  steady  breeze  of 
a  print  ad  written  a  quarter  of 
a  centurj'  ago. 

John  J.  McCarthy,  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Catholic  Di¬ 
gest,  w’rote  the  original  copy- 
on  an  envelope  in  1938  and 
shoved  it  across  the  desk  to 
James  J.  Culhane,  then  and  still 
board  chairman  of  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Corporation,  U.S.  im¬ 
porters  of  the  whisky. 

“Looks  good  to  me,”  .said  Mr. 
Culhane. 

Mr.  McCarthy’,  as  he  recalls  it 
now’,  wasn’t  so  sure.  He  took  it 
to  Jack  Tinker,  who  had  just 
joined  the  staff  of  McCann- 
Erickson  and  is  now’  the  big 
wheel  of  that  agency’s  idea  mill. 


A  familiar  newspaper  ad.  The  copy 
has  been  unchanged  in  25  years. 


.Something  C<»od 


dition,  distributois  throughout 
the  country  budget  about  $1,- 
500,000  in  advertising.  Maxon 
sends  them  the  same  ad  in  six 
variations  in  size  and  style. 
New’spapers  get  altout  half  of 
their  appropriation.  Some  ads 
.show’  the  clipi)er  Cutty’  Sark 
under  full  sail. 


“We  channel  all  our  energies 
toward  selling  and  that,  plus 
the  quality  of  Cutty  Sark 
Scotch,  is  the  simple  key  to  our 
success,”  Mr.  Culhane  said. 


model  changes  like  clothing  or 
cosmetics.  We  have  found  an 
optimum  advertisement  and  see 
no  need  to  change  for  change’s 
sake.  Much  can  l)e  said  in  favor 
of  consistency. 


Position  .\nalysis 


“As  to  using  essentially  the 
.same  ad  through  25  y’ears,  we 
subscribe  to  the  premi.se  that 
when  you  find  something  good 
and  something  that  people  like, 
you  stick  with  it.” 


Cutty  Sark  ad  gets  choice  position 
between  featured  columns  and 
comic  strips  in  the  New  York  News. 


Mr.  Culhane  said  he  w’as  most 
optimistic  about  the  future  of 
Buckingham  because  Scotch 
sales  in  the  United  States  are 
growing  rapidly.  Since  1958,  he 
said.  Cutty  Sark’s  .share  of  the 
market  has  increased  from  6.4% 
to  13.5%  in  1962. 


William  Gallagan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Buckingham,  added 
some  details  to  what  the  chair¬ 
man  had  said. 


.4ii  Optimum 


“Frequency,  position  and  con¬ 
sistency  comprise  the  advertis¬ 
ing  formula  we  follow,”  he  said. 
“We  are  not  faced  with  style  or 


“We  study  the  papers  as 
closely  as  we  can  in  order  to 
get  what  we  think  will  be  the 
best  position  to  sell  our  product. 
Our  analysis  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  has  .shown  us  that  we 
get  best  results  in  the  Post  when 
our  ad  runs  next  to  Earl  Wil¬ 
son’s  column;  in  the  Joio'naU 
American  on  the  page  with 
Dorothy  Kilgallen;  and  in  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  next  to 
Frank  Farrell’s  Broadway  col¬ 
umn.” 

In  the  Neivs,  Cutty’  Sark  is 
seen  either  in  a  strip  across  the 
bottom  of  the  columnists’  page 
or  in  space  between  two  col¬ 
umns. 

Mr.  Gallagan  said  that  fre¬ 
quency  depends  upon  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  area.  The  range  of 
use  is  from  one  to  six  times  a 
week.  Distributors  spend  their 
ow’n  money  to  buy  space. 

“We  estimate  that  90%  use 
this  same  ad,”  he  said. 


All  He  Asks:  Equal 
Deal  for  National 


What  the  two  Jacks  did,  chiefly 
embodying  the  words  “Scot¬ 
land’s  Best  Distilleries  Produce 
Cutty  Sark  Scotch  Whisky,” 
has  remained  the  same  through 
the  years.  Maxon  Inc.,  the  pres¬ 
ent  agency,  added  the  line, 
“America’s  No.  1  Selling  Scotch 
Whisky,”  a  year  ago. 

Buckingham  recently  raised 
its  annual  dividend  rate  on 
Class  A  common  stock  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Nine-month 
earnings  were  reported  as  $1.26 
a  share  on  net  income  of  $3,- 
657,264,  an  increase  of  21% 
over  last  year  results.  Sales  for 
the  period  rose  to  $51,127,707 
(duty  paid)  from  $48,704,888 
(duty  paid)  in  1962.  Both  are 
record  highs. 


He’s  angry  with  and  he’s  sore 
at  new'spapers,  but  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Black  says  “Nuts!”  he 
flashes  a  pleasantly  teasing 
smile  at  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen. 


Nuts  were  the  foundation  on 
w’hich  he  built  his  first  success¬ 
ful  enterprise  —  a  chain  of 
hole-in-the-wall  shops  on  Man¬ 
hattan  island  where  nuts  of 
every  variety  could  be  pur¬ 
chased. 


And  now  nuts  are  being  added, 
with  the  help  of  some  salty 
newspaper  copy,  to  Mr.  Black’s 
diversified  lines  of  business 
which  make  him  a  major  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  general  rate  classi¬ 
fication. 


$42  Million  Business 


Buckingham  invested  $769,- 
201  in  newspaper  advertising  in 
1962,  according  to  the  Liquor 
Handbook.  The  year  before,  the 
investment  was  $613,644.  A 
similar  amount  goes  into  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media.  In  ad¬ 


From  a  $250  investment  in  his 
first  store  Bill  Black  has  con¬ 
structed  a  food  empire  under  the 
name  of  Chock  Full  O’Nuts  Cor¬ 
poration.  Its  products  are  sold 
in  scores  of  tidy  stool-and- 
counter  restaurants  in  New’ 
York,  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  groceries  (cof¬ 
fee,  frozen  doughnuts  and  nuts) . 

Its  stock  is  traded  daily  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


w’here  “Chock”  rates  as  a  $42 
million-a-year  business.  Bill 
Black,  the  founder,  is  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer. 

When  it  comes  to  advertising, 
his  corporation  spends  upwards 
of  $2  million  a  year.  This  sum 
is  now  enlarged  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  nuts  in  half-pound 
jars. 

The  announcement  ads  for  the 
latest  product  in  Chock’s  line 
were  typical  of  Bill  Black’s  copy- 
wiiting  style  —  heavy  on  the 
negative  to  arrest  attention. 
When  he  brought  out  his  ground 
coffee  in  a  highly  competitive 
field,  he  advertised:  “Don’t  buy 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts  Coffee  unless 
you’re  willing  to  pay  more!” 

His  nut  ads,  slyly  directed  at 
some  giants  in  the  business,  de¬ 
clared:  “Peanuts  are  beans  — 
not  nuts!”  The  copy  shows  pea¬ 
nuts  all  by  themselves  in  a  jar 
and  plays  on  the  theme  that  “it 
should  be  against  the  law  to 
load  a  jar  with  peanuts  and 
label  the  jar  Mixed  Nuts.” 

What  is  he  mad  about? 

New’spapers’  advertising  rate 
differentials. 

He  had  just  heard  the  news 
that  the  New  York  Mirror  had 
gone  out  of  business  when  he 


William  Black — founder  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Chock  Full  O' 
Nuts  Corp. 


grabbed  his  note  pad  and  scrib¬ 
bled: 

“If  newspapers  don’t  do  some¬ 
thing  about  their  two-rate  ad¬ 
vertising  system  —  one  rate  for 
the  retailer  and  another  for  the 
national  advertiser  —  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  faces 
the  same  fate  as  the  Mirror. 
They  cannot  survive  on  retail 
ads  only.  The  national  adver¬ 
tiser  will  continue  to  put  the 
major  part  of  his  advertising 
dollars  into  media  that  have  the 
same  price  for  everybody.” 

He  saw  to  it  that  the  memo 
got  into  the  hands  of  E&P,  with 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Anniversary  Year.”  Two 


new 

riv  IjUis  mue  uemm  developments  were  made  part  of 

the  celebration — stretch  denim 

-f  -  XT*  1  T^  1  •  women’s  bathinj?  suits  and 

1 1^  T r~l  1  fy  1^  1^  ^  ^  lx  1  X^Xl  slacks,  and  laminated  denim  for 

^  d»oJ.J_I.Vr  JJ.  outerwear,  such  as  car  coats  and 

rain  coats.  Histories  on  the  de- 

Xot  too  lonp  ago  blue  denim.  Today  denim  is  a  $300,000,000  velopment  of  the  denim  industry 
along  with  leather  jackets,  was  a  year  industry,  and,  with  more  in  America  were  sent  to  and 
a  symb<il  for  juvenile  delin-  than  700  manufacturers  making  were  published  in  newspapers, 
quency.  It  lias  now  been  lifted  clothing  from  the  new  stretch  Men’s  summer  suits  of  denim 
into  the  realm  of  high  fashion,  denim,  1963  figures  should  were  introduced.  Pictures  were 
Robert  S.  Taplinger,  president  “prove  even  more  encouraging,”  released  to  all  media  showing 
of  Robert  Taplinger  Associates,  the  report  states.  such  Hollywood  personalities  as 

was  able  to  report  to  a  recent  What  had  caused  the  decline  Cary  Grant,  Gary  Cooper,  Rob- 

meeting  of  the  Denim  Council,  was,  the  report  continues,  be-  ert  Taylor  and  Joan  Bennett 
a  client.  cause  “the  public  image  of  the  wearing  blue  jeans  and  “advo- 

Specifically,  Erich  F.  A.  Paul,  durable  100-year-old  fabric  had  eating  a  return  to  the  simple 
council  chairman,  and  other  been  infiuenced  by  the  juvenile  pleasures  of  life, 
members  were  presented  with  a  delinquency  tag  to  the  point 
report  extending  back  10  years  where  mothers  were  not  buying 
and  winding  up  with  details  on  garments  made  of  it. 

1963’s  “Fall  Denim  Days.”  “Upgrading,  in  the  industry’s 
Denim  this  year  is  included  in  opinion,  involved  re-selling 
expensive  fall  fashion  collec-  women,  the  most  important  ele- 
tions.  During  “Fall  Denim  ment  in  the  market.  Taplinger 
Days”  i)ublicity  kits  were  sent  personnel  began  an  intensive 
to  6,000  department  stores,  re-  missionary  push  with  leading 
suiting  in  publicity  in  hundreds  designers  .  .  .  Coordinated  ski 
of  newspapers,  according  to  clothes  of  denim  lined  with  dynel 
Gloria  Blum,  account  executive  began  to  appear  on  the  market 
for  Taplinger.  in  the  fall  of  1960,  about  six 

Another  recent  picture  break  months  after  the  Taplinger 
Mr.  Taplinger  got  for  denim  agency  took  over  the  Council, 
was  when  coveralls  of  the  ma-  “The  clothes  were  an  instant 
terial  were  adopted  as  men’s  and  success,  and  the  Council  next 
women’s  Peace  Corps  uniforms,  enlisted  the  aid  of  17  of  the 
Ten  years  ago  the  denim  tex-  nation’s  foremost  sportswear  de¬ 
tile  industry  was  riding  high,  signers  to  provide  original  de- 
Teen  agers  were  wearing  blue  signs  in  men’s  and  women’s 
jeans  as  basic  dress  for  most  of  work  and  utility  wear.  These 
their  waking  liours.  In  conse-  were  presented  at  a  press  break- 
quence  denim  mills  in  1953  fast  in  New  York  in  January 
loomed  469,388,000  linear  yards  1961  and  received  editorial  at- 
of  the  material  worth  $169,000,-  tention  in  many  newspapers  and 
000  at  the  mill  level.  From  this  magazines, 
peak  the  industry  went  into  a  if  u  • 

decline  until  the  last  few  months  ‘Fall  Denim  Day*’ 

of  1961.  “Fall  Denim  Days”  were  be- 

llpsurge  Began  In  ’62 

tions  in  1500  stores.  The  number 
Then,  according  to  Taplinger’s  of  participating  retailers  in- 
report,  by  January  1962  demand  creased  to  3,000  in  1961,  5,000 
for  garments  made  of  denim  in  1962  and  6,000  this  year, 
began  to  surge  upwards  again.  Last  year  was  “Denim’s  100th 


THE  HARD  SELL— Two  adver+i*- 
in9  salesmen  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  wear  construc¬ 
tion  workers'  hard  hats.  This  is 
now  standard  gear  for  the  ad¬ 
men  when  they  call  on  apart¬ 
ment  builders  on  location.  Pre¬ 
viously,  labor  crews  walked  off  the 
job  if  a  salesman  failed  to  wear 
the  protective  lid. 


{Continued  from  page  20) 


THE  OVERALL  PICTURE  IS  GOOD — Creative  Plans  Group  for  the 
Denim  account  at  Taplinger  Associates  reviews  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Fall  Denim  Days:  Left  to  right — Gloria  Blum,  account  executive; 
Robert  S.  Taplinger,  president;  David  J.  Jacobson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  product  publicity;  Robert  McLaren,  executive  vicepresident. 
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Color  Inserts 
Tailored  to 
Home  Market 

DirrRoiT 

Alside  Homes  Corporation  is 
usin^  localized  16-page  full  color 
inserts  in  Sunday  newspapers 
to  introduce  Homes  Display 
Centers  in  metropolitan  markets. 
MacManus,  John  and  Adams 
Inc.  is  the  agency. 

The  inserts,  printed  on  web 
offset  by  the  Safran  Printing 
Company,  have  appeared  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Detroit 
News,  Toledo  Blade,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Flint  Journal. 

From  30,000  to  60,000  visitors 
have  been  counted  at  the  Dis¬ 
play  Centers  on  the  Sundays  the 
inserts  appeared. 

Alside  Homes  is  introducing 
an  automotive  concept  of  mas.s 
production  and  merchandising  to 
ihe  fragmented  housing  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  producing  homes  made 
principally  of  aluminum,  steel 
and  glass  that  are  complete  with 
air-conditioning,  some  built-in 
furniture  and  elaborate  kitchens. 

MJ&A  selected  local  news¬ 
papers  for  its  Alside  campaign, 
says  account  executive  Clifford 
Miller,  because  “they  gave  us 
maximum  flexibility  and  local 
coverage  for  our  market  by  mar¬ 
ket  introduction.”  Color  inserts 
were  used,  he  said,  “to  give  us 
maximum  prestige  and  attention 
within  the  paper”  and  also  be¬ 
cause  “the  consumer  appeal  of 
these  new  living  conveniences 
just  couldn’t  be  conveyed  with¬ 
out  color,  and  very  good  color 
at  that.” 

Use  of  web  offset  in  the  in¬ 
serts,  reports  MJ&A  production 
vicepresident  Kenneth  H.  Mac- 
Queen,  g^ve  the  ad  firm  an 
extra  margin  of  flexibility.  Color 
inserts  are  not  stockpiled  but 
are  run  separately  for  each 
newspaper.  This  procedure  is 
economical,  Mr.  MacQueen  finds, 
for  runs  as  short  as  100,000.  If 
Alside  Homes  decides  to  enter 
smaller  markets,  runs  as  short 
as  25,000  can  be  produced  eco¬ 
nomically  in  series  runs.  The 
inserts  can  be  localized  on  each 
page,  if  desired,  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  press  cost. 

Safran  prints  the  Detroit 
News  and  New  York  Joumal- 
American  Sunday  TV  Maga¬ 
zines,  and  color  inserts  for 
several  other  papers. 

• 

In  Media  Records 

Recently  announced  new 
members  of  Media  Records  are 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  and  El  Diario-La  Prensa 

(N.  Y.). 


TASK  FORCE  IN  ACTION— Jack  McWilliams  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  (seated,  front  right)  is  presenting  representatives'  slide  talk. 
"A  Change  in  Value,"  at  McCann-Erickson  agency.  In  the  audience  are; 
William  A.  Fricke,  associate  media  director;  Don  Garvey,  print  buyer; 
Dominick  Spoto,  print  buyer;  Bob  Storch,  media  buyer;  Del  Alberts, 
trainee;  Barry  Rau,  print  supervisor;  Larry  Navyal,  print  supervisor; 
John  Horvath,  media  supervisor;  Barbara  Mines,  print  buyer;  Fred 
Slama,  media  supervisor;  Dan  Yussim,  AANR;  Joe  Buell,  MMN;  Jo- 
Nan  Lemeshink,  AANR;  and  Jack  Thees,  MMN. 


Newspapers  Attract 
Airline  Advertisiiifi 

Two  major  airlines  have  an¬ 
nounced  heavy  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  to  publicize  the  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Caribbean  vacation  ap¬ 
peals. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  is  starting 
its  seasonal  campaign  earlier 
and  in  bigger  volume  than  usual 
to  stimulate  bookings.  The  pre¬ 
season  build-up  which  runs  un¬ 
til  mid-December  will  cost  more 
than  $1  million.  Two  color,  full 
page  and  1000  line  ads  empha¬ 
sizing  the  theme,  “Be  the  Man 
with  the  Tan”  will  appear  in 
Sunday  travel  sections. 

Four-color  ads  will  appear  in 
Eastern’s  special  20-page  roto 
section  of  the  Nerv  York  Sunday 
Times  on  Nov’.  10. 

National  Airlines  has  printed 
a  half-million  copies  of  a  16- 
page  magazine.  A  32-page  mag¬ 
azine,  Florihbean,  will  be  pub¬ 
licized  through  newspapers  in 
major  cities  on  the  airlines  sy.s- 
tem. 

• 

Bijs  Woman’s  World 
In  56  Tabloid  Pages 

Stoacuse,  N,  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Herald- Jour¬ 
nal's  annual  “It’s  A  Woman’s 
World”  section  literally  burst 
its  seams  this  year. 

The  advertiser  response  forced 
it  to  be  printed  in  two  sections 
which  totaled  56  tabloid  pages. 

The  section  is  a  directory  of 
women’s  organizations — pictures 
and  names  of  officers;  notes 
about  organization  projects  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Arlene  C.  LaRue 
is  women’s  editor. 


Scaltest’s  Cliipnics 
Tested  in  Roanoke 

National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  diversifying  into  a  new 
food  field,  has  come  up  with 
homogenized  potato  chips  called 
“Chipnics.” 

Being  test-marketed  by  the 
company’s  Sealtest  Foods  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  area, 
Chipnics  have  been  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  stages  for 
more  than  three  years. 

Introduction  of  Chipnics  will 
receive  heavy  newspaper,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  support,  via 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Coupons  worth  15c  each  toward 
the  purchase  of  any  size  Chip¬ 
nics  will  appear  twice  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  test  market  cam¬ 
paign. 

• 

Frozen  Main  Conrses 
Tested  in  11  Markets 

Chicago 

Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  has 
launched  a  prestige  newspaper 
and  television  campaign  to  intro¬ 
duce  frozen  Main  Courses  in  11 
trial  markets. 

Half-page  newspaper  ads  fea¬ 
ture  a  waiter  carrjung  a  silver 
tray  laden  with  the  new  Sara 
Lee  packages.  The  copy  theme  is 
“Evening  out  Dining  at  Home — 
frozen  from  Sara  Lee.” 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
gain  public  acceptance  for  frozen 
entrees  of  a  higher  quality  than 
the  usual  “convenience  food” 
variety,  according  to  George 
Gruenwald,  vicepresident  of 
North  Advertising  Incorporated, 
creators  of  the  campaign. 


Weekly  Runs  14-Page 
New  Car  Sciction 

Barrington,  Ill. 

The  Barrington  Coitrier-Rt- 
view  (circ  10,000),  a  weekly 
serving  this  area  30  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago,  tried  to 
sell  a  section  devoted  entirely  to 
new  car  advertising  and  it  was  I 
a  14-page  success  with  75%  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Don  Moore,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  salesman  and  layout  artist 
for  the  Courier-Review,  said  all 
11  dealers  in  town  were  repre-  ; 
.sented.  Other  area  dealers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  for  foreign  cars, 
came  in. 

Shepard  D.  Robinson,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  wrote  stories  about  dealers, 
featuring  photographs  of  the 
new  models,  snapshots  of  the 
salesmen  and  views  of  the  show¬ 
rooms  and  maintenance  areas 
and  they  were  used  as  tie-in 
material  with  the  dealer  ads. 

The  local  savings  bank,  which 
every  year  sponsors  an  auto 
show,  agreed  to  hold  the  show 
the  Saturday  after  the  Thurfr 
day  publication  so  the  dealers 
could  capitalize  on  the  impact 
of  the  section. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  “The  dealers 
were  really  enthusiastic  and 
look  forward  to  another  section 
next  year.” 

• 

Food  Sellers  Shown 
New  Weekly  Section 

Milwaukee 

A  separate  food  section  will 
be  published  in  the  Milwaukee  | 
Sentinel  each  Thursday,  start- 1 
ing  Nov.  14,  Norman  Saukerson,  | 
advertising  sales  manager,  an- 1 
nounced  at  a  luncheon  meeting  P 
of  50  food  retailers,  wholesalers.  | 
and  manufacturers’  represents-  f 
tives  recently. 

A  food  feature  cover  story 
by  food  editor  Rosa  Tusa  in  each 
issue  will  be  illustrated  in  full 
color.  A  “new  products”  column 
will  be  inaugurated. 
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COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  provides 
front  page  LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS 


New*, 

Sports  W  omen's 
Kditorial  G)verage 


Stfeje  iStiami  Mjeralib 


Latin  American 
Edition  Dailr 


N  fil«'ml»rr  .iO.  IVf>3 


Bosch  Not  Tough  Enough,  Friend  Declares 


MM  at  tiM  leaderft  mt 
navrallr  lofttar 
ilMm  of  paimral  and 
•intir  tteancM  tlist 


a  uaiik  imMtlral  rampalcnM.  j 
Rather,  he  H  a  iiterary  mar 
of  deep  incioda  arvl 
-.ra  SeveraJ  tinM*  h»* 

*ui  faaafui  e^acifeet  campaiim  of 
h»*  ‘^reateiirti  ti*  yW 
Monr*  reraiied 
'  itoM'h  has  hart  hia  rtomen' 
in  tr>e  ;>re«klenc)r  Mud  Monce 
riop  nt  i,-e  Coafa  Rican 


letum  under  any  rndtuoitf  ** 

I  Thai  la  not  lyptea)  ol  Deiiun- 
lean  pia.t>rtaaa  Evan  the  hetr* 
of  The  hated  dKtator.  {»tiwiai»j 
>aMjTM  Rafael  Leonidaa  TmjUio. 
•rrucKled  to  muRlaia  their  hold 
n  the  Itonunirwi  part  tif  the 
Ulatwl  i<  Hivpanwia  after  the 
t>rart  a  a^-MHainatwn  m  IMl 
And.  dimHMfivt  liaapartac^eQ 
J-MluiK  iiaiaauer.  who  ran  the 
'■ouniry  the  firat  e  fht  tr>ontAa 
alter  Tmpilo  •  death  until  the 

n«<t  to  tM>  reatratned  by  the  U  S 
government  lrr>m  leturnoi*  *o 
t  in  sn  ‘be  JV'Vfnbrr. 


riectwna  that  save  Roach  tlw  'We  atdmr  military  roupa. 
^•raaMienry.  Tha  mriitdry  of  Latw  Aoienca 

Altho^ti  BmHi  and  Moa^e  «n«ot  MKa  the  prehiem  of 
««R>  riaae  perianal  fnmda  Hnentani—  In  (act.  n  only 
IM  trxrni  ynn.  lk>  IMMa  k„p,  ui.  Comnamuti  ' 

mS*  ”3  n  M.  affix  Xra 

iirra*tf  I  r  1 1 1 1 1  ■.’•^rta~*hn  ’’  toatHule  n(  PjliUcd- 

fifeaer  Rfeitdeat  Jm#  '^citncaa.  Mflftia  tuddeated  that 

Here*,,  have  rmded  aim— t  to  H>ioch  i  nmMcneta  »aa  hw  (aU- 
la*  frreimi  patot.  *,  «  pMcikral  politicimt 

'r>ie  fart  that  »e  arv  not.  pieturad  fMaeh  aa  a  ten* 
nrm  vn  partirularly  cordwt  r*racnentat  man.  ntth  artiattc 
lertna  «^ta  IViech  onea  not  and  tiierary  laianta.  «ho  naa' 
niean  that  »•  •upp'ir*  the  coup  habitually  incapable  of  feehne 
that  overthrew  hun  '  Monpr  •^e  pohucai  pu<M  of  his  coun> 
Mul.  try 


"TtMre  bate  been  naaari 
af  a  eonp  la  tbe  l»— aMUraa 
IrpnbHt  fie  at  leaa<  three 
mamba.-  tba  Caala  Bkoa 
•otod.  -am  aoarb  evtdratty 
dmi’t  bnaw  bow  to  tatorpert 
Uiaaa.** 

Boacha  hreoa  niih  M>>ng* 
and  the  reat  of  tha  (V>aia  Rtcan 
faction  of  the  dmaoctatir  leftiat 
mm-ement  late  tan  year  center¬ 
ed  around  Sacha  Vohnan  a 
US  cittaen  «h<v  iater  ereerged 
aa  Raartia  mentor  In  jtant<i 
Donunpo. 

VoJnan  tned  and  nueaed 


here  he  levera.  yea.**  at  trons* 
urer  and  coordinatcr  nf  r.>ie 
dwmeratic  left*  Inat.tute  of 
Pu:tt<ai  I.Jbratmn.  in  whjrli 
TViwh.  Mi-mge.  Kucuere*  aiid 

wotaed  and  taucht  V)iman 
«a»  :«.»trumentai  Mi  halt^ic 
rs  fjunnal  backtr.p  for 
tiM  irtt.'Utt 

The  mvtit.ite  *rted  to  learh 
potoatial  Lalat  ieadera  'h<>w  tr 
defeat  the  t-ommuniati  at  then 


Monif.  thoufh  -.ndteatad  iti 
wr  talk  that  Boarh  had  (aiietl 
U  practiee  utwt  .he  and  the 
oinera  med  to  at  the  o  - 
funct  inatirut# 

Several  Latin  wntera.  Monpr 
ta*d  have  atiempted  to  eoen* 
Une  pnaties  wttb  itterary 
careera  aut  mly  one  ha« 
achievad  outatanebne  lurceM. 

*9^1  w  >Gav  Luia«  Muto" 
Marin  of  Ruerto  Rioa  oho  la 
j—aoe  «n  all  Latin  America. 
MoncenUd 

neaeh  u  expec«ed  tv  f»  mta 
eiuie  (irat  tn  Ihierto  Riro. 


tth  Latin  i'wup  of  I'ear? 


Military  Seizure 
Perils  Honduras 


Colonel 

*Talkin^ 


SPnilllMMl  l>V  rre(atlbeUp.ltapaAnn.»toa»..kaeelaalhaanrda>. 

I  I  V  -  /  to  abnwdrd  by  oiMfto  aflet  tba  \my  oH  bar  afire. 

tvaveenJ  atlempto  la  reliant  bee  failed,  and  bee  erew  of 
Tbe  ISd>lMd  minesweeper  ftmuae.  bard  nentand  an  a  M  n—  taken  aniely  aabaie. 

Btiiiili  Vies  —  Tfciaks  War  BaiMf  l.aii 

\^  itli  Fidel  Colonel’s  Slorv  of  Viet  Nani 
’  C  ..I  ^  ne#>»  L.S  I  * 


banana  rapuMw 
to  tiact  a  I 

TTia  nuiitary  ovenlMraw  «( 

iSSrSJi  fi^  rvx  tw  .-wtx.  .fc»  hw  I.  ».«*» 

.n  the  Kewiedy  admlfwairatem 

of  a  aiKuUur  evun  m  Ifombtrae  ||^*h  •  “  !•  W  lea** 

—hfee  ciaietitwuonal  Lat  a  —  '■■■——  ■ 


Pan-American  Report  •  Know 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  LATIN-AMERICAN  features  include: 

Your  Hemisphere  •  Hemisphere  Report  •  Mexican  News  Roundup  •  Women  of  Latin  America  •  Spanish  Language  Report  •  For 
sample  reports  and  rates,  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 
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Here’s  the  newest  addition  to  the  “King”  line  of 
advanced  Fairchild  presses  —  a  web  offset  press  that 
is  functionally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
publishers  of  smaller  dailies  and  most  weeklies. 

Slick  up  with 
spot  color, 
more  photographs 

The  News  King  prints  and  delivers  10.000  finished 
papers  per  hour  in  half  or  quarter  fold  —  up  to  16 
pages  broadsheet,  32  pages  tabloid.  It  jirovides  qual¬ 
ity  black  and  white  as  well  as  spot  color  capability. 
Start  with  one  or  two  units  and,  as  business  expands, 
add  on  to  a  maximum  of  four  perfecting  units. 

Flexible  unit  construction 
for  inaxinium  utilization 
of  floor  space 

The  Fairchild  News  King  is  designed  to  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  limited  floor  areas.  By  separat¬ 
ing  the  roll  stands  and  printing  units.  News  King 
gives  you  true  flexibility  in  floor  arrangements.  The 
roll  stand  and  printing  units  can  be  either  stacked 
or  placed  in-line.  (See  diagrams  of  some  typical 
arrangements.)  In  this  way,  you  get  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  comfortable,  functional  working  arrange¬ 
ments  right  in  the  physical  space  available. 

T rue  walk  -  through  feature 

The  News  King’s  blanket  cylinders  are  horizontally 
opposed,  providing  vertical  webbing  and  a  true  walk¬ 
through  feature.  There’s  no  need  to  duck  to  clear  the 
drive  shaft  when  you  walk  through  the  units. 

News  King  simplifies  the 
switch  to  web  offset 

Advanced  engineering,  functional  design  and  rugged 
construction  make  this  web  offset  press  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain.  Among  the  News  King  features 
that  you’d  expect  to  find  only  on  a  big  city  press  are: 


RAIRCHII-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA*  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA;  FAIRCH ILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  available  In  the  Central  States  through; 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


■  Convenient  pneumatic  controls  on  each  unit  for 
“throw-on,”  “throw-off”  of  impression,  ink,  and  damp¬ 
eners  make  operation  fast,  easy,  efficient. 

■  Dependable  jaw  type  folder  with  half  and  quarter 
fold  produces  accurate  folding  at  all  speeds.  Shear  pin 
protection,  easy  clutch  disconnect  and  counter  are 
standard  at  no  extra  cost. 

■  True  rolling  bearers  on  all  plate  and  blanket  cylin¬ 
ders  assure  more  productive  press  time,  longer  plate 
life,  {lerfect  image  reproduction. 

■  Solid  aluminum  plate  and  blanket  cylinders  pro¬ 
vide  positive  grip  lock-up. 

■  Superior  ink  distribution  system  ( each  ink  fountain 
has  33  adjusting  screws)  supplies  a  continuous,  uni¬ 
form  film  of  ink  to  assure  adequate  coverage  of  all 
image  areas. 

Have  you  been  waiting 
out  the  switch  to  offset? 

You’re  lucky  —  because  you’ve  been  waiting  for  the 
Fairchild  News  King,  designed  to  make  the  transition 
easy,  and  the  future  profits  big.  If  you  feel  that  now 
is  the  right  time  to  start  to  jiroduce  a  better  paper 
more  efficiently  and  economically,  to  take  on  more 
commercial  work,  talk  to  your  Fairchild  representa¬ 
tive,  or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


TYPICAL  NEWS 

KING  CONFIGURATIONS 

•  • 

■  ■  ■ 

In-Line  —  2  roll  stands,  2  perfecting  units,  folder 

• 

■  k. 

• 

■  ■ 

Stacked  —  2  roll  stands,  2  perfecting  units,  folder 

• 

■  k. 

•  • 

■  ■  ■ 

In-Line  and  stacked  —3 

roll  stands,  3  perfecting  units,  folder 

•  f 

■  ■  k. 

•  • 

■  ■  ■ 

Stacked  —  4  roll  stands,  4  perfecting  units,  folder 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK*1 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  News  King  press. 
Q  Please  have  a  Fairchild  News  King  representative  coll. 

Name 

Compony 

Street 

City _ Zone  State 


E&P  Guide  Has  Revised  Market  Data 


RETIREMENT  is  ahead,  Dec.  IS. 
for  Walter  Stecher,  vicepresidtnf 
of  Jann  &  Kelley  in  Chicago,  af¬ 
ter  50  years  as  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  He  has  bean 
with  J&K  for  21  years. 


Bank  Reproduces 
8-Page  Newspaper 
For  Anniversary 

Fa\t:tteville,  N.C 

When  the  Fayetteville  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Industrial  Bank  de¬ 
cided  to  celebrate  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  with  an  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server,  it  sounded  like  a  big  job 
for  the  30,000-circulation  daily 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  cinch. 

To  commemorate  the  event, 
the  bank  had  the  Observer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  John  Roberts, 
put  together  the  whole  eight- 
page  edition  of  the  newspaper 
published  on  Oct.  31,  1938 — the 
day  the  bank’s  announcement 
ad  ran. 

Each  of  the  eight  pages  was 
engraved  on  zinc  and  across  the 
top  of  each  one  was  a  message 
from  the  bank  referring  to  its 
The  lead  story  in 


"rtie  headlines  for 
this  ad  were  set  on 
the  Photo  Typositor, 


anniversary, 
the  Observer  that  day  25  years 
ago  was  about  Orson  Welles’ 
scary  dramatization  of  a  “men 
from  Mars  invasion’’  on  radio. 


AT  YOUR  BECK  AND  CALL  24  HOURS  A  DAY.. .ANY  DAY 

With  the  versatile  Photo  Typositor  and  a  selected  group  of  15  film  alphabets,  you  can  easily  produce  all 
the  creative  display  type  and  hand  lettering  you  will  need.  Copy  changes  or  interrupted  production  due  to 
holidays  or  week-ends,  are  minimized ...  because  the  Photo  Typositor  is  producing  on  your  premises  — 
around  the  clock.  Crisp,  high  quality  headings,  subheads  and  captions  are  produced  rapidly  to  the  size, 
slant  or  proportion  required ...  all  camera-ready ...  no  waiting  for  stats  or  photo  copies.  You  see  what  you 
set  as  you  set  it.  Turn  a  dial— get  precision  spacing  between  letters  and  words  in  points  or  picas  — plus 
simuHaneous  visual  adjustment  of  any  letter  combinations.  If  you  are  purchasing  display  type  or  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  you  need  a  Photo  Typositor  NOW!  The  Photo  Typositor  is  “production-tested” 
and  proven  the  world  over!  For  free  brochure  write  today  to:  Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  305  E.  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Factory;  Miami,  Florida.  Sales  and  Service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Chambers  Collects  I 
Wager  from  Carter 

Dallas,  Tex. 
The  United  Fund  of  Dallas 
County  raised  $4,686,981  —  or 
100.3  percent  of  its  goal  —  and 
James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Herald,  col¬ 
lected  a  bet. 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  had 
bet  Mr.  Chambers  $100  that 
Dallas  w’ouldn’t  make  it. 

It  did  and  so  Mr.  Carter  sent 
in  his  check,  added  to  the  final 
contributions. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  president  of 
the  United  Fund  here. 
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THE  VISUAL  ^COMPOSITOR 


OF  THE  TOP  100 

NATIOKAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISERS  IN  1962... 


ran 


in  New  York  City  newspapers. 


I  used 

the  New  York  News 


tail  ■  NEWS 

iLS-mDED^ 

SEENINA-PACr 


and... 


I  I 

U  I  spent  MORE  money 

in  The  News  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper! 

Of  every  dollar  spent  in  all  seven  New  York  City  newspapers 
in  1962  by  the  100  leading  national  newspaper  advertisers 
...  29  cents  was  spent  in  the  New  York  NEWS. 

THE.a  NEWS 


NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 


CLASSIFIED  CLEVIC 


Ad  Writing  Courses 
For  Auto  Dealers 


By  ^  arren  Perry 

(I4M,  Minneapoliti  Star  and  Tribunt- 


At  least  some  automobile 
dealers  feel  the  need  and  see  the 
wisdom  of  learning  how  to 
write  action-compelling,  image- 
building  ads.  With  new  car  sales 
outstripping  last  year’s  record 
clip,  the  problem  of  keeping 
used  car  inventories  trimmed  is 
greater  than  ever  since  dealers 
continue  to  take  about  8  trade- 
ins  for  every  10  new  cars  sold. 

Recently,  the  General  Motors 
Training  School  in  Minneapolis, 
put  on  a  manpower  development 
session  for  the  benefit  of  new 
and  used  car  managers  through¬ 
out  the  Upper  Midwest.  After 
Fred  Ball,  a  G.  M.  factory 
training  official,  concluded  his 
program  on  hiring  and  training 
of  salesmen,  he  was  requested 
by  auto  managers  to  bring  in  an 
ad  writing  expert  from  Detroit 
who  would  instruct  dealers  how 
to  write  productive  ads  which 
would  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  image  of  the  dealer. 


Carl  Hosier,  of  Larson  Chev¬ 
rolet,  who  retails  about  200  used 
cars  per  month,  summed  up  the 
feeling  of  the  group,  saying, 
“Buyers  are  tired  of  seeing 
dealers  advertise  desperation 
stock  liquidation  sales,  or  using 
fearsome  image  destroying  terms 
like  Emergency  Sale,  Critical 
Close-out  or  Price  Slashing 
Stock  Reduction  Sale.  And 
they’re  too  intelligent  to  believe 
it.  What  we  need  is  a  .sensible 
merchandising  approach  that 
will  sell  cars  without  implying 
we’re  in  desperate  straits  and 
that  we  may  go  out  of  business 
if  we  don’t  make  a  .sale  today.” 

Upon  discussing  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Ball,  this  writer 
learnetl  the  G.  M.  Training 
School  does  devote  .some  time 
to  critiquing  auto  ads  and  sug¬ 
gesting  better  ad  writing  tech¬ 
niques.  “Perhaps  we  don’t  go 
far  enough,”  he  said.  “Going  to 
extremes,  some  dealers  would 


Do  your  reps  hear 
“Sorry,  he’s  in  conference’’ 
too  often? 


...paves  the  way  to  the  big  media  users  who  are 
aiways  “in”  to  your  sales  story  any  business 
day  of  the  week. 


NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING.  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


not  only  have  us  write  their  ads 
for  them,  but  want  us  to  pay  for 
them,  too.” 

Asked  if  he  would  consider 
letting  qualified  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  put  on  an  ad 
writing  clinic  for  both  new  and 
used  car  managers,  he  indicated 
the  idea  had  merit  and  said  he 
would  consider  it  on  his  next 
training  tour  to  the  Minneapolis 
area.  Meanwhile,  he  continued, 
“If  your  newspaper  or  others 
are  genuinely  interested  in  help¬ 
ing  our  dealers  become  better  ad 
writers,  you  can  do  the  thing 
you’re  talking  about  by  working 
through  our  regional  zone 
offices.” 

Dealers  admittedly  want  all 
the  sound  copy  tips  and  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  obtain.  Para¬ 
doxically,  and  unlike  real  estate, 
employment  agency  and  other 
groups  of  classified  advertisers, 
it  has  never  t)een  easy,  from  this 
.  writer’s  experience,  to  garner 
large  numbers  of  new  and  used 
car  managers  and  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  ad 
writing  clinics.  Hopefully,  Fred 
Ball’s  sugge.stion  of  working 
through  zone  offices  may  solve 
that  problem. 

«  «  * 

MAIN  SECTION  .SERVICE 

New  and  larger  quarters  for 
the  .Veto  York  World-Tclcqram's 
Classified  Phone  Room  are  the 
result  of  public  acceptance  of 
this  newspaper’s  move  last  April 
to  ))rovide  expanded  daily  clas¬ 
sified  .service  in  the  main  sec¬ 
tion — Want  Ad  columns  which 
include  ev'ery  jMjssible  classifica¬ 
tion  and  .satisfy  every  need  to 
buy,  sell,  rent,  hire. 

The  last  word  in  equipment 
enables  an  increased  staff  of  ad- 
writers  to  take  more  incoming 
calls,  make  more  outgoing  calls. 
Multiple  key  turrets  on  each 
desk  make  this  possible.  This 
speeded-up  sy.stem  required  over 
2*i>  miles  of  wiring. 

The  World-Telegram  claims 
I  the  greatest  gain  in  total  clas- 
;  sified  advertising  among  New 
York  evening  newspapers,  April 
I  through  September. 

I  “Helping  ))eople  solve  their 
classified  needs  is  a  daily  adven¬ 
ture  and  drama,”  says  Alice 
Maitin,  i)hone  room  sui)ervisor. 
«  *  ♦ 

KEVENL'E  GRdWINt; 

Classified  advertising  is  grow¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  it  soon  will  be- 
I  come  the  newspaper’s  largest 
source  of  revenue,  according  to 
Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  the  School  of 
.Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Prof.  Byerly  reported  Nov.  7 
to  the  Copley  Newspapers  Semi¬ 
nar  for  classified  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  a  survey  he  directed 
into  the  success  stories  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  classified 


advertising  growth. 

The  predicted  growth  came 
from  a  variety  of  experts  in  the 
field,  he  reported.  They  gave 
varying  reasons  for  the  opinions. 
They  included  the  low  cost  of 
classified,  a  large  selection  of 
categories,  their  ease  in  placing 
and  finding  the  ad,  more  leisure 
time  for  the  advertiser  which 
enlarges  the  scope  of  classified, 
and  a  booming  population  re- 
suiting  in  more  advertisers. 

Larry  Freeman,  CAM,  IVi. 
nois  State  Journal  and  Illinoit 
State  Register,  was  the  moder¬ 
ator  at  the  seminar  at  La  Casa 
del  Zorro  in  Borrego  Springs, 
Calif. 

• 

Realty  Ad  Firm 
Not  Real  Estate 
Broker  in  Ruling 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

When  is  an  advertiser  a  real 
estate  seller?  This  is  a  question 
which  the  Georgia  Real  Estate 
Commission  had  to  answer  here. 

At  issue  in  the  case  was  a 
firm  called  “For  Sale  By  Owner 
Inc.,”  which  helps  private  own¬ 
ers  sell  their  homes  by  creating 
advertising  copy  and  perform¬ 
ing  other  seiwices. 

■The  commission  enjoined  the 
firm  from  doing  business  last 
spring  contending  that  the  word 
“realty”  in  the  parent  company’s 
name,  “United  Realty  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.”  was  a  misleading 
term  and  that  the  owner,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Gilmore,  was  acting  as 
a  broker  without  license. 

The  commission  denied  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  broker  license  on 
the  ground  that  “For  Sale  By 
Owner”  would  “constitute  mis¬ 
representation  and  be  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  public.  .  .  .” 

“We’ve  won  the  battle,”  Mr. 
Gilmore  declared.  “The  Georgia 
Real  Estate  Commission  agrees 
with  us  that  we  are  an  advertis¬ 
ing  business  and  I  am  de¬ 
lighted.” 

He  added,  however,  that  he 
is  forming  a  corporation  with  a 
new  name  wffiich  will  not  indi¬ 
cate  he  is  involved  in  a  real 
estate  operation. 

A  representative  of  the  com¬ 
mission  told  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal  that  the  commission  has  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Gilmore’s  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  he  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  he  is  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

• 

UPI  Ups  Creniien 

San  Francisco 

Robert  E.  Crennen,  regional 
executive,  has  been  advanced  to 
business  manager,  UPI’s  Pacific 
Division. 
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"Does  the  fact  that  The  Miami  Herolci 
enjoys  the  widest  circulation  of  any 
Florida  newspaper  warrant  its  being 
called  a  great  newspaper?" 


"No,  circulation  is  not  enough." 


...  or  its  geographical  position 
at  the  gateway  to  Latin  America?" 


"No,  not  its  key  location." 


"  ...  or  its  imposing  new  building, 
already  a  familiar  landmark  to 
millions  of  Floridians?" 


"No,  not  the  building,  either." 


"Well,  then,  what  does  make  The 
Miami  Herald  such  a  great  newspaper?" 


"It's  the  people  behind  The  Herald  . . .  from  its 
publisher  and  its  president  down  to  its  carrier  boys. 
Every  person  who  helps  to  put  The  Herald  together  and 
deliver  it  into  the  reader's  hands  has  helped 
to  make  this  newspaper  a  trusted  and  reliable 
friend.  People.  THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  SUCH  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER!" 


THE  SOUTH'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


PROMOTION 


Fun  and  Games 
Camouflage  Figures 


By  Georfie  Wilt 


It  had  become  pi-etty  obvious 
to  Dan  Stern,  promotion  man- 
affer  of  the  San  Jime  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  W  ws,  that  both 
advertisers  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  get  buried  under  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  market  figures.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Stern  insisted  he 
would  get  through  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  barrier  caused  by  the  over¬ 
dose  of  data  and  tell  his  .story  of 
the  abundant  San  Jo.se  market  to 
this  audience. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  “Tom 
Swifties”  and  elephant  stories, 
Mr.  Stern  used  as  protective 
covering  for  his  packet  of  facts, 
“The  Advertising  Man’s  Indoor 
Game  Book,”  sub-titled,  “How  to 
really  enjoy  coffee  break  time.” 

The  16-page  booklet  camou¬ 
flages  a  mountain  of  market 
data  with  nine  contrived  parlor 
(or  more  correctly,  office) 
games. 


Target  for  Keluil 


A  pitch-a-penny  game  uses  a 
target  with  a  “one  billion  dol¬ 


lars”  bulKseye  to  dramatize  the 
metro  area’s  retail  .sales. 

A  “Metro  Maze”  serves  the 
purpose  of  showing  per  house¬ 
hold  income,  retail  sales,  food 
and  general  merchandise  sales. 
A  choice  of  two  figures  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  each  classification, 
with  the  wrong  answer  leading 
the  contestant  up  a  blind  alley. 

“Get  to  be  a  big  wheel,”  says 
another  page,  planned  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  market’s  total  buying 
income.  More  marketing  points 
are  made  in  a  cross-word  puzzle 
on  a  facing  page. 

A  round  of  table  golf  can  be 
played  on  the  center  spread  of 
the  booklet  on  Dan  Stern’s 
“Green  Back  Greens  C.  C.  Put 
&  Push  Golf  Course.”  The  game 
is  played  using  a  coin  for  a 
counter.  “Use  a  Mercury  dime,” 
sugge.sts  the  copy.  This  game 
uses  links  lingo  to  present  nine 
.sales  figures.  The  nineteenth 
hole:  liquor  sales,  of  cour.se. 


heel  of  P'orUim-’ 


ill 


PHOTON 


SERIES  200 


automatically  justifies  each^ 
line  of  photoset  copy  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  sizes  or 


WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


“Re.search  Man’s  Meat,”  a 
substitution  cipher,  tells  the 
population  story,  while  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  a  “Mobius 
Strip”  masquerades  the  duplica¬ 
tion  angles.  A  “wheel  of  for¬ 
tune”  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  pinwheel,  and  a 
neat  cover-up  for  a  competitive 
pitch.  The  final  gimmick  is 
“Sing  Along  with  San  Jose,”  a 
.selection  of  four  parodies  pro¬ 
viding  commercial  words  to  well- 
known  tunes,  and  cut-out  mous¬ 
tache  and  goatee  are  provided 
for  the  conductor. 

Dan  Stern,  who  utilizes  his 
spare  time  serving  as  president 
of  NNPA,  got  a  big  hand  from 
other  members  of  the  Mercury 
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and  News  promotion  staff,  Rob¬ 
ert  Norris,  research  manager, 
and  Donna  DeCamp,  who  helped 
think  up  the  fun  and  games 
along  with  artists  John  Dun- 
.stan  and  Gene  Rossi.  The  art, 
incidentally,  has  a  Las  Vegas 
flair. 

The  San  Jose  games  offer  two 
slight  advantages  over  the 
Nevada  resort  variety,  however. 
First,  you  can’t  lose  your  shirt. 
And  also,  the  adman  who  receive 
the  Mercury  and  News  games 
can  play  them  on  the  company’s 
time.  And  with  the  client’s 
money. 


LIQUOR  DATA— The  19th 
annual  Survey  of  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Beer,  Wine  and 
Liquor  has  been  published  by 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  its  64 
member  newspapers.  The  112- 
page  study  contains  distribution 
figures  for  60  cities  and  286 
brands  of  liquor  products.  (New 
England  Newspapers  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  807  Statler  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston  16,  Mass.) 


WORKSHOP— More  than  80 
teachers  attended  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant’s  third  annual 
workshop  for  teachers.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  “The  New.spaper 
in  the  Classroom”  was  presented 
by  instructors  who  had  attended 
college  classes  on  newspaper 
use,  geared  to  fifth  through 
eighth  grades.  Teachers  were 
acquainted  with  filmstrips  and 
other  material  available  from 
the  Courant. 


inside  metropolitan  Des  Moine* 
and  the  outside  audience. 


CLASSROOM  —  A  nt'w  book¬ 
let,  “Effective  use  of  Newspa- 
pers  in  the  Classroom,”  has  been 
published  by  the  Lexington.  ' 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  The  book-  I 
let  was  edited  by  W.  C.  Cay-  f 
w’ood  Jr.,  instructor  at  the  Uni-  E 
versity  of  Kentucky  School  of  ? 
Journalism.  Copies  of  the  40-  ■ 
page  book  are  available  at  $1  ‘ 
per  copy.  Ed  Templin  is  pro-  f 
motion  manager  of  the  Herald-  t 
Leader.  - 


RESULTS — A  new  “success 
story”  brochure  released  by  the  ' 
New  York  Times  tells  how  one  ^ 
advertisement,  a  four-page  in¬ 
sertion  sponsored  by  69  corpora¬ 
tions  offering  copies  of  their 
annual  reports  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  pulled  110,753  inquiries. 
Cost  per  inquiry,  according  to 
the  brochure,  was  only  26  cents. 


TRAVEL  —  “Travel  First 
Class  in  Toledo,”  is  the  title  of 
a  brochure  issued  by  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade.  The  unusual  bias 
cut  trim  of  the  folder,  designed 
by  promotion  manager  Ken  Kin¬ 
ney  lifts  it  out  of  the  ordinary. 


HAMILTON  PROFILE— 
“Characteristics  of  Hamilton. J 
ians  and  their  Attitudes  to  their 
daily  newspaper,”  are  reported 
in  a  distinctive  booklet  released 
by  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Speeta^^ 
tor,  one  of  the  eight  South; 
newspapers  in  Canada.  In  addi^l 
tion  to  presenting  the  answi 
to  19  questions  on  readers  atti-jB 
tudes  toward  the  Spectator,  theil 
booklet  presents  a  compreheniM 
sive  breakdown  of  characterii 
tics  of  the  newspaper  audienceg" 
including  age,  marital  .statusi 
education,  income,  occupatioal 
home  ownership,  type  of  dwell-,' 
ings,  car  ownership,  etc. 


GUNS — 309  boys  and  girls 
from  11  through  16  took  part  in 
the  Detroit  News’  first  annual 
Young  Hunters  Gun  Safety 
Clinic.  More  than  500  parents 
watched  the  proceedings.  The 
youths  received  a  kit  of  materi¬ 
als  to  study  at  home,  and  a 
certificate  of  achievement  after 
firing  five  rounds  of  .22  caliber 
ammunition  on  the  range.  In- 
.structors  were  furnished  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 


PHEASANT  —  Nearly  4,000 
hospitalized  Minnesota  war  vet¬ 
erans  took  part  in  the  23rd 
Annual  Minneapolis  TribvM 
Pheasant  Dinners,  at  15  ho*< 
pitals.  A  team  of  8,000  volum 
teers,  including  hunters  who, 
bagged  more  than  4,000  nheawR 
ants  during  the  opening  week 
of  the  state’s  pheasant  seascm^ 
made  the  dinners  possible. 


FAIR  ATTRACTION  — 
young  ventriloquist  and  ^>^41 
dummy,  “Carl  the  Carrier,^ 
drew'  crowds  to  the  Arizo 
Republic-Phoenix  Gazette  lx)otl^ 
at  the  Arizona  State  Fair. 


Biiel  Named  to  Poii^t 


EXCEPTION— Groups  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  agency  guests  are 
viewing  “The  Exception,”  shown 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune.  The  18-minute  color- 
sound  movie  is  based  on  tw’o 
circulation  and  audience  studies, 
“Markets  are  People,”  and  the 
“Iowa  Media  Audience  Study.” 
The  movie  highlights  the  fact 
that  there  is  “no  significant  dif¬ 
ference”  betw'een  the  audience 


San  Franciso4 
Hubert  Buel,  artist-creator 
“The  Chronicle  Means  the  West"f 
promotion  series  which  ran  foTj 
eight  years,  has  been  named  as-  \ 
sistant  promotion  manager  oft 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  H*^ 
succeeds  Davis  Bynum,  who  wai, 
named  publisher  of  a  group  of  I 
weekly  newspapers  purchased  bK 
Scott  Newhall,  executive  editorf 
of  the  Chronicle.  ♦ 
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"Rough  changeover  to  web  offset? 
With  a  Vanguard,  there  was  nothing  to  it!'^ 


says  V.  M.  Vance, 

Publisher  of  Minnesota's 
Worthington  Daily  Globe 
“Only  one  man  on  our  staff  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  lithography  be¬ 
fore  the  Globe  switched  to  web  offset. 
But  the  operation  of  our  new  Cottrell 
Vanguard  is  so  simple,  the  rest  of  our 
production  crew  caught  on  fast,"  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Vance. 

“We’re  impressed  with  the  fine 
printing  detail  we  get  with  our  five- 


unit  Vanguard.  And  talk  about  flexi¬ 
bility!  We’re  using  more  color,  more 
photographs.  Our  daily  press  run  of 
13,000-plus  is  completed  regularly  in 
about  an  hour’s  time— including  start¬ 
up  time  and  folding.  Also,  we  now 
have  the  capacity  to  print  additional 
small,  weekly  newspapers  in  our  area 
and  to  turn  out  a  large  volume  of  prof¬ 
itable  circular  business." 

Other  reasons  for  owning  a  Cottrell 
Vanguard:  Up  to  24  standard  news 


pages  at  16,000  papers  per  hour  folded 

•  Available  in  1  to  6  units  •  Low  ini¬ 
tial  investment  •  Low  operating  costs 

•  No  costly  engravings  but  lots  of 
pictures  •  Better  reproduction  with 
screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile  com¬ 
position-hot  metal,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  any  combination. 

Any  wonder  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lishers  are  taking  advantage  of  Cottrell 
Vanguard  presses?  Write  for  complete 
details. 


HARRIS 
-  :  I  INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Papers’ 


Help  of  Book  Ban  Crusades  Deploredf 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Nov.  7  —  Jack  Nelson,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
told  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Conference  here  Nov'.  7  that 
journalists  and  textbook  readers 
face  a  common  enemy  —  the 
people  who  oppose  any  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  or  publication 
of  facts  they  consider  obnoxious. 

“Those  who  would  censor  or 
ban  the  books  that  students  read 
would  just  as  surely  censor  the 
press,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  on  the  program 
presented  by  the  F reedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  his  talk  on  censors  and 
their  tactics  and  in  a  question 
period,  Mr.  Nelson  blamed  some 
newspapers  for  their  part  in 
“The  Contemporary  Encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  Students’  Right  to 
Read,”  which  was  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  conference. 

He  deplored  the  support  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  have  accorded 
book  censorship  campaigns  and 
said  that  newspapers  should 
play  a  larger  role  in  opposing 
censorship  by  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  Nelson  cited  the  front¬ 


page  editorial  of  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News-Globe  that  lauded 
the  withdrawal  of  10  novels,  in¬ 
cluding  four  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners,  from  school  libraries  by 
Amarillo  College  and  four  Ama¬ 
rillo  high  schools  and  proclaimed 
its  own  '  guide  for  censorship: 
“  .  .  .  sentences  too  foul  to  print 
in  the  News-Glolie  are  too  foul 
for  school  libraries.” 


>ot  Taken  Seriously 


Mr.  Nelson,  who  was  co-author 
of  “The  Censors  and  The 
Schools”  with  Gene  Roberts  Jr., 
was  critical  of  the  press  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  for  giv¬ 
ing  scant  attention  to  those  w’ho 
clamor  for  censorship. 

“One  day  last  year,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “a  reporter  investigating 
the  activities  of  censorship 
groups  in  Texas  called  on  a 
new’s  service  bureau  at  the  State 
Capitol  to  ask  what  it  had  on 
file  on  J.  Evetts  Haley,  leader 
of  a  militant,  right-wing  or¬ 
ganization  called  Texans  for 
America. 

“The  blase  answer  was,  ‘Noth¬ 
ing.  You  can’t  take  Haley  seri¬ 
ously.  He’s  not  worth  keeping 
a  file  on.’ 

“Yet  Haley  and  his  Texans 
for  America  led  successful  cen¬ 


sorship  campaigns  against  texts 
and  school  library  books  and 
helped  spark  a  legislative  in¬ 
vestigation  that  turned  into  a 
witch-hunt.  Professors,  authors, 
and  publishers  of  texts  were 
smeared  as  dupes  and  willing 
conspirators  of  the  Communists. 

“Like  the  news  service  bu¬ 
reau,  most  of  the  Texas  press 
gave  Haley  relatively  little  at¬ 
tention.  Perhaps  they  thought 
a  man  who  publicly  advocated 
‘hanging’  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  punched  a  professor 
in  an  argument  over  the  movie 
‘Operation  Abolition,’  and 
smeared  Southern  Methodist 
University  as  being  ‘tainted 
with  left-wingers’  should  not  be 
taken  seriously.” 


Hits  Newspaper  Series 


In  One  Year 
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The  50th:  Louisville 


to  have  replaced,  of  all  things, 
‘God  Bless  America,’  in  the  new  I 
edition  of  the  book !  The  truth  i 
was  that  the  song  was  <  ompoaed 
in  1897  as  an  American  harvest 
song  relating  to  Thanksgiving,  p 


Attacked  Textbook 


Mr.  Nelson  mentioned  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express  that  op¬ 
posed  the  adoption  of  13  school 
books  on  the  grounds  that  they 
contained  many  phrases  and 
words  that  were  un-American 
and  pro-Communist. 

“It  even  found  a  subversive 
music  book,”  he  declared. 
“  ‘Swing  the  Shining  Sickle’, 
which  it  called  a  ditty  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  was  found 


“The  Herald  and  Express  at¬ 
tacked  one  history  text  l)ecauas 
it  contained  only  two  i)ictur« 
of  the  American  flag  and  de¬ 
voted  only  a  paragraph  ts 
‘Washington  and  his  comrades.’ 
The  newspaper  put  ‘comraderf 
in  capital  letters  and  commented 
that  it  was  ‘a  key  word  in  design 
nating  members  of  the  Soviet 
Party.’  ” 

However,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  the 
press  has  also  opposed  censw^ 
ship  of  books.  He  discussed  the 
full  coverage  given  by  Georgia 
newspapers,  including  a  coluna 
by  Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  to  the  dismissal  of 
a  high  school  teacher  in  that 
state  for  making  available  to 
her  students  John  Hersey’s  wa^ 
time  novel,  “A  Bell  for  Adano." 
He  said  the  press  overwhelmingf 
ly  defended  the  book,  and  tha^ 
as  a  result,  it  was  returned  to 
library  shelves  and  the  teachsi 
was  reinstated. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 


FOR  RATES  AND 


.■4 


AVAILABILITIES.  CONTACT;  jGos'2ln5cles‘^mes  SYNDICATE  TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE.  LOS  ANGELES  53.  CALIFORNIA  MADISON  5-taj 
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Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
— ■ — —  Branham  Co. 


’^^'^KATinu  A., 


what’s  going  on  at . . .  I 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE I 

We’re  producing  exciting  new  products  in  printing  and  publishing  equipment ...  | 

and  electronic  communications  and  instrumentation.  Products  with  a  future,  to  | 
make  your  future  more  profitable.  That’s  “what’s  going  on  at  Harris-Intertype.’’ 


In  8heet~fed  lithography. . .  some  20  engineering 
improverT>ents  step  up  productivity  of  this  Harris 
23  X  29"  single-color  offset  press.  Recently  installed  at 
Columbus  Blank  Book  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
new  Harris  129  offers  faster  makeready,  continuous 
delivery  and  increased  operating  speeds  to  help  meet 
close  deadlines  on  jobs  produced  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 


In  newsp^er  composition. .  .the  Intertype  Fotomatic,  a  tape  or 
manually  operated  photographic  typesetting  machine,  can  provide 
both  text  and  display  composition  on  film  or  paper  ready  for 
pasteup.  This  Fotomatic  installed  at  the  Record-Courier,  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  is  equipped  with  two  fonts  that  provide  32  type-size  selec¬ 
tions,  using  two-letter  Fotosetter  matrices. 


In  newspaper  publishing.  .  .John  N.  Patton,  Jr.,  President,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas,  selected  this  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset  press  three 
years  ago  primarily  to  improve  quality  and  speed  production  of  his  Oak  Cliff 
Tribune.  The  press  has  since  been  expanded  from  four  to  six  units,  plus  a  jaw 
folder . . .  and  prints  24  other  standard-  and  tab-size  newspapers! 


In  business-forms  printing  ...  a  26"  web  fed 
Schriber  press  is  producing  checks  at  Burroughs 
Corp.,  Todd  Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  addition 
of  The  Schriber  Company  puts  Harris-Intertype  into 
the  fast-growing  business-forms  equipment  field. 


In  military  communications  ...  a  “flying  radio  city,”  built  by  our  Gates  Radio  division,  is 
shown  under  test  by  the  Army  in  the  Arizona  desert.  At  left,  two  of  the  23  transmitter  and 
studio  control  shelters,  flown  in  by  helicopter,  are  already  established.  Inside  a  transmitter 
shelter,  on  the  right,  a  technician  tests  modulation  tubes  of  one  of  the  three  50,000-watt  trans¬ 
mitters.  This  tlVi-million  prototype  system  is  a  major  new  weapon  for  psychological  warfare. 


In  the  bindery. . .  operating  at  speeds  up  to  4,500  collations 
per  hour,  this  new  Macey  Collator  can  increase  production  up 
to  20%.  And  new  Control  Zone  design  centralizes  operator 
controls  to  increase  efficiency  of  one-man  operation.  The  collator 
shown  here  is  inline  with  a  Macey  Stitcher- Punch  attachment. 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  OFFICE:  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  44113 
Product*  with  a  futur* 

Hirris  Pniui  •  SiyliM  Gittirs  •  Miciy  CoHilin  •  CBttnll  Pnisit  •  litirtfyi 
IfiMiObi  HieliiMt*  Sthrllir  Biiiiiit  Ftm  Priisis  •  Llttepliti  Clincili  iii 
SiisitizH  Plitii  *  Eitit  BroiicutiH  EiiipMit  *  PRO  Mlcfoini  littniiiti 


BOOKS  IN  RKVIKW 

The  Funnies’  Role 
In  American  Culture 

Bv  Rick  Kri<Mliiiaii 


THE  Kl’NNIES.  AN  AMEKU'AN 
IDlOM:  hy  David  Munniiik 

While  &  K<»l>erl  H.  Al»el.  The  Free 
Press  (»f  (jleneoe.  a  division  of  the 
Macmillan  (\impHny.  .»t»4  paues. 

“The  Funnies,  an  American 
Idiom,”  like  the  art  form  it  deals 
with,  tries  to  1m*  many  things  to 
many  readers. 

An  antholojiy  «*dited  by  David 
Manninjr  White  ami  KolK*rt  H. 
A1m*1,  it  exi)lores  the  role  of 
comic  strips  in  American  life 
throufjh  es.says  and  n'search 
reports,  lM)th  old  and  new. 

When  either  writinjr  or  com¬ 
piling'  e.s.says,  in  this  Iniok,  the 
authors  jtive  readers  interested 
in  learninjr  mon*  alutut  the  Fun¬ 
nies  and  their  effect  on  our  cul¬ 
ture  a  fjood  and  informative 
time.  But  when  reprinting  pa>re 
after  pa>te  of  stati.stics  D-om 
research  into  this  field  durinu^ 
the  last  2d  years,  the  lM)ok  tr(H*s 
spinning;  off  into  a  maze  of  hard- 
to->ret-throuKb  <lata. 

This  possibly  resulted  because 
the  lKM)k  stems  from  a  three- 


year  stuily  into  “tlu*  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  comic  strii)s  and  their 
ntle  in  .American  life,”  as  the 
authors  state  in  the  preface.  The 
study  was  underwritten  by  a 
j;rant  from  the  Xewsi)ai)er 
Comics  Council  with  “no  strin^.s 
attached,”  accordinjr  to  the 
authois. 

'Proletarian  No\cl* 

The  IxMik  has  much  to  recom- 
mi'iid  it.  White,  a  re.search  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Boston 
I’niversity,  and  .A1m*1,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  set  the  statre  with 
their  introduction,  “Comic  Strips 
and  .American  Culture.”  This  is 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  Fun¬ 
nies’  history,  folklore,  as  an  art 
form  and  as  Heywood  Broun 
called  them  “the  predetarian 
novels  of  -America.” 

The  comics  are  recognized  as 
“potent  communicators”  with 
particular  reference  to  their  use 
during:  the  Second  World  War. 
(Were  you  aware,  for  instance. 


that  the  \azis  in  Ifi-lh  called 
“Superman”  a  J«‘w'.’  (lems  such 
as  this  pop  up  all  through  the 
lK)ok.) 

Usinn'  the  comics  of  each 
(h*caile.  White  and  .Abel  briefly 
trac(*  the  chanffes  in  -American 
lift*  (“The  Comics  have  often 
followed  other  media  which 
mirror  the  current  trends  in 
)»opuiar  culture.”)  They  show 
liow  such  jdirases  as  “heehie- 
jeehies”  and  “hotsy-totsy”  came 
to  us  from  the  comic  pa^es,  and 
how  the  funnies  m«ve<l  into  Tin 
Pan  -Alley,  Broadway  and  the 
ballet  (ballets  have  been  based 
on  “.Mutt  and  .lelf”  and  “Krazy 
Kat”). 

In  this  introduction,  the  cr<*- 
ators  of  the  funnies  are  broken 
down  into  hack^trouiid,  education 
and  -salary. 

This  first  cha))t**r  serves  as 
tin*  platform  for  what  fcdlows  in 
such  sections  as  “Overview,” 
“Dis.sent,”  “Highest  Praise,”  etc. 
The  Ih  contrihutois,  excludinjr 
the  authors,  rann'e  from  Fn^lish 
professors  and  syndicate  editors 
to  three  men  who  are  producing 
liiKhly  successful  strips  today. 

Some  of  the  piec«‘s  were  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Intok,  others  are  re¬ 
prints.  .All  are  spice<l  with  illus¬ 
trations  fi-om  the  comics,  past 
and  pre.sent. 

C.oiiiio  Abroad 

White  contributes  a  jjootl 
chapter  to  the  first  .section  in 
which  he  discusses  comics  and 
the  -American  imafre  in  such 
places  as  South  -America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  Far  Fast  and  Russia. 
He  concludes:  “From  ‘Jij'fts’  and 
‘Little  .lelf’  to  ‘Dennis’  and 
‘Charlie*  Brown,’  the  world  is 
truly  the  comics’  oyster.” 

In  the  section  called  “Dissent,” 
.Mr.  .Abel  writes  what  for  this 
r»*viewer  was  the  best  (liece  in 
the  iKKtk.  He  pt*t*rs  into  the  blank 
eyes  of  ageless  ‘Oi  phan  Annie’ 
and  it’s  enoufth  to  hrinj?  Punjab 
around  to  put  .Mr.  Abel  under 
that  ma>tic  Oriental  lUft  which 
makes  people  disapi>ear. 
“-Annie,”  “Daeldy  Wai'hucks” 
and  the  strip’s  cre-ator,  Harold 
Grav,  aren’t  tre'ated  too  kindlv 
hy  Mr.  Abel. 

-Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
adventures  of  the  n*d-headed 
m'Ji)i)et  as  she’s  t  r  a  v  o  1  1  c  ;l 
throujrh  10  years  of  national 
!  disasters  and  international  in- 
I  tripue  should  read  this  article. 

.Another  .swtion  is  devoted  to 
I  i)raise  of  the  funnies  and  such 
I  praises  are  never  complete  in 
I  comic  anthologies  unless  they 
!  sinj?  a  jiaean  to  George  Herri- 
man’s  “Krazy  Kat.” 

!  White  and  Abel  ftive  the 
reader  two  paeans.  One  is  a 
rejjrint  of  Gill)ert  Seldes’  “The 
Krazy  Kat  that  Walks  hy  Him- 
.self,”  from  the  “Seven  Lively 
-Arts.”  The  second  is  Robert 


Warshow’s  “Woofi*d  with 
Dr(*ams,”  from  l*<irtisau  i  <nVw. 

.A  whole  new  jjenera'  on  of 
comics  readers  has  kto  n  up 
since  the  d<*ath  of  lK)th  ilarri- 
man  and  “Krazy”  in  10  1  and 
it’s  to  these  funnies  reach  s  who 
nt*vc*r  knew  “Krazy”  th.ii  the 
two  i»ii*c(*s  should  he.st  le  di- 
rectc'd.  The*  >teju*ration  ii*fore 
had  .‘{0  years  of  the*  real  tiling 
to  laufih  and  ponder  at  And 
lately,  thc*re’s  been  an  ammatc*d 
telc*vision  r<*vival  of  “Krazy 
Kat”  which  may  produce  an¬ 
other  younijer  fjeneration  of 
“Krazy,”  “iKnatz”  and  “Otfissa 
Pu|)i»”  lovers. 

Pei  hai)s  Kin>r  Fc'atur<*s  Syndi¬ 
cate*  iniKht  c*onsider  re-distrib- 
utiiift  the  old  strips  ap:ain  for 
those  of  u.s — the  “lost,  middle 
f'eneration” — who  nevc'r  met,  in 
Gilhc*rt  Seldes’  words,  “Krazy, 
the  most  tender  and  the  most 
foolish  of  creatures,  a  gentle 
monstc*!*  of  our  nc*w  mytholoKy.” 

Comic  KicU 

-Another  .section  of  the*  hook 
deals  with  kids  of  the  comic 
world  and  two  excellent  cha|)ters 
arc*  found  here,  both  writtc-n  for 
the  hook. 

Geortre*  Newton  Gordon,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Group  of  New  York 
Univc*rsity,  pinpoints  the  jtreat 
way  c'omic  artists  have  crc*ated 
children  who  act  like  real 
younp:.stc*rs.  Says  .Mr.  Gordon: 
“They  do  nui  behave  like  the 
chilcirc*n  jeort  rayed  in  the 
women’s  maprazines,  in  movies, 
on  television,  in  hooks  on  how  to 
teach,  or  foi-  that  matter,  in 
most  tomes  on  how  to  raise  your 
children  .  .  .  cartoon  youngsters 
are  hard-hearted  little  barbar¬ 
ians  comparc*cl  to  youiiKsters  we 
see  in  our  media.” 

His  contention  is  that  in 
comics,  the  “gilded  view  of  child¬ 
hood  is  then  precluded,  almost 
absolutely.” 

In  this  section’s  second  piece, 
-Martin  Jezer,  a  fiee-lance 
writer,  takes  us  into  the  world 
of  “Peanuts,”  that  Charley 
Brown-Lucy  place  many  of  us 
comic  readers  have  been  visiting 
a  few  minutes  c*ach  day  during 
the  last  decade. 

“Peanuts”  may  he  our  genera¬ 
tion’s  “Krazy  Kat”  and  no  re¬ 
cent  comic  anthology  ever  neg¬ 
lects  giving  this  .strip  its  due. 
Mr.  Jezer  jeays  “Peanuts”  and 
its  creator,  Charles  Schulz,  the 
highest  compliment  any  comic 
artist  can  receive  when  he  says: 
“The  characters  in  ‘Peanuts’ 
are  a  reflection  of  our.selves,  and 
we  are  funnier  than  any  make- 
believe  character  could  possibly 
l)e.  By  laughing  at  ‘Peanuts,’ 
we  recognized  our  silly  selves. 
We  are  in  a  .sense,  part  of  the 


''Guess  what,  dear  .  .  ,  that  wonderful  NEA  feature, 
Polly's  Pointers,  saied  us  enough  for  two  good  steak 
dinners  at  the  best  restaurant  in  town," 
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strip  .  .  .  ‘Peanuts’  is  the  humor 
of  the  human  race.” 

Creators  Speak 

The  book  winds  up  with  pieces 
by  three  of  our  most  successful 
comic  creators. 

A1  Capp,  daddy  of  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,”  in  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  humor  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  for  those  who  seek  to 
create  humor  themselves. 

Allen  Saunders,  who  writes 
both  ‘‘Mary  Worth”  and  ‘‘Steve 
Roper,”  traces  the  evolution  of 


81  of  the  book’s  304  pages.  Lead¬ 
ing  off  is  a  good  study  con¬ 
tributed  by  Prof.  White  and 
Edward  J.  Robinson,  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Research 
Center,  Boston  University.  It 
details  who  reads  the  comics  and 
why  they  read  them.  There  are 
a  few  surprises  in  this  study. 

But  after  that,  it’s  all  down 
hill  in  the  research  section  as 
one  wades  through  reprints  of 
studies  going  back  some  20 
years. 

One  thing  bothered  me  here. 
When  the  Comics  Council  grant 
to  Boston  University  was  an¬ 
nounced  four  years  ago,  it  got 
some  general  publicity  for  one 
reason — the  proposed  study  was 
supposed  to  show  in  part  how 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

|||||||lilllllllllll1llllllllllllllllllllllllllll!l!lllll^ 

For  a  decade,  I.  F.  Stone  has 
published  and  edited  his  one- 
man  paper,  I.  F.  Stone’s  Weekly, 
in  Washington.  Random  House 
on  Nov.  4  published  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Stone’s  most  important 
writing  in  the  first  decade  of 
his  weekly  under  title  of  ‘‘The 
Haunted  Fifties.”  Mr.  Stone, 
formerly  a  Washington  reporter 
and  columnist  for  PM,  The  Na¬ 
tion,  Neiv  York  Star  and  New 
York  Daily  Compass,  writes  in 
his  introduction: 


North  Callahan,  professor 
history  at  New  York  Universi 
who  writes  a  syndicated  Ne 
York  column  for  newspape 
has  written  another  book  on  t 
American  Rev'olution.  It 
‘‘Royal  Raiders:  The  Tories  of 
the  American  Revolution” 
(Bobbs-Merrill.  228  pages.  $5), 
Dr.  Callahan  recounts  t 
“fratricide”  that  pitted  neij 
bor  against  neighbor.  His  earli 
books  on  the  Revolution  we., 
“Henry  Knox:  General  Wash 
ington’s  General”  and  “Dani 
Morgan:  Ranger  of  the  Revol 
tion.”  Many  colonial  and  mode 
newspapers  are  cited  in  the  ex 
tensive  bibliography  as  sour 
of  information. 


Kathleen  Dickenson  Mell 


“Mary”  from  her  depression 
days  as  an  apple  vendor.  This 
piece  shows  how  one  comic 
strip  has  reflected  our  own 
American  culture  in  dress,  em¬ 
ployment  and  affluence.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  Funnies  as  a 
mirror  of  Twentieth  Century 
Middleclass  America,  can  get 
much  out  of  Mr.  Saunder’s 
article. 

Walt  Kelly,  creator  of  “Pogo,” 
discourses  on  the  failure  of  com¬ 
munication  and  the  role  of  the 
humor-creator  in  today’s  world. 

Research  Section 

The  research  section  takes  up 


comics  affected  the  minds  of 
children.  But  Professors  White 
and  Robinson  never  touched  on 
this  in  their  own  report.  And 
only  one  of  the  reprinted  re¬ 
search  reports  touch  on  a  brief 
segment  of  it — how  “Rex  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.D.,”  affected  the  thinking 
of  three  sophomore  high  school 
classes  in  Minneapolis  toward 
mental  health. 

In  total,  though.  White  and 
Abel  succeeded  in  what  they  set 
out  to  do  in  this  anthology.  They 
have  presented  the  role  of  the 
Funnies  to  those  of  us  who  make 
up  the  American  Comics-Cul- 
ture,  both  reader,  seller  and 
creator. 
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or  wrinkles.  Inexpensive  box  of  24  re¬ 
fill  Lectro-Stiks  do  the  work  of  o  gallon 
of  rubber  cement;  cost  only  $2.80.  Used 
and  approved  by  thousands  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  Sold  by  over  300  dealers. 
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Tales  of  adventure  at  timber- 
line  have  been  collected  from 
columns  by  Jack  Foster,  editor 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Monntmn  Netvs,  into  a  book, 
“Adventures  At  Timberline” 
(Monitor  Publications,  1950 
Curtis  St.,  Denver  2,  Colo.  Pa¬ 
perback.  125  pages.  95c).  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Foster’s 
wife,  Francesca,  a  columnist  on 
the  News.  The  couple  first  met 
when  Mr.  Foster  hired  her  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Netv  York 
World-Telegram. 

australTa's 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kws  la  touch  with  morkctlas. 
sSvertItIns,  subllthiRi  and  srsshic 
arts  In  Auitrslla  read 
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“In  the  worst  days  of  the 
witch  hunt  and  cold  war,  I  felt 
like  a  guerrilla  warrior,  swoop¬ 
ing  down  in  surprise  attack  on 
a  stuffy  bureaucracy  where  it 
least  expected  inquiry.  Report¬ 
ers  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
bureaucracies  they  cover;  they 
take  on  the  habits,  attitudes,  and 
even  accents  of  the  military  or 
the  diplomatic  corps.  But  the 
reporter  covering  the  capital  on 
his  own  —  particularly  if  he  is 
his  own  employer  —  is  immune 
from  these  pressures.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  full  of  news  —  if  one 
story  is  denied  him  he  can  al¬ 
ways  get  another.  The  bureauc¬ 
racies  put  out  so  much  that 
they  cannot  help  letting  the 
truth  slip  out  from  time  to  time. 
The  town  is  open.  One  can 
always  ask  questions.” 

The  “1964  PR  Blue  Book” 
(PR  Publishing  Co.,  Meriden, 
N.  H.  300  pages.  $30)  lists  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executives  in  more 
than  4,000  major  firms,  corpo¬ 
rations,  associations  and  other 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  All  PR  firms  in  the  two 
countries  also  are  listed  alpha¬ 
betically  and  by  category. 


wife  of  George  Mellen,  Honolulu: 
newspaperman,  has  written  her 
sixth  book  on  Hawaii,  “Ha¬ 
waiian  Heritage:  A  Brief  11- 
lustrated  History”  (Hastingt 
House,  120  pages.  $3.95). 

Humor  and  acid  are  unpre- 
dictably  and  delightfully  mixed! 
in  a  book  of  essays  by  Caskia; 
Stinnett,  executive  editor  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  It  it 
“Back  To  Abnormal”  (Bernard! 
Geis  Associates,  New  York.  209l 
pages.  $4.95).  Caskie  Stinnett| 
was  bom  in  Virginia  and  after! 
being  graduated  from  the  Col-^ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  he,J 
became  editor  of  a  weekly  new8-‘i 
paper.  The  Chief  Justice,  atj 
Marshall,  Va.,  both  paper  andJ 
town  named  for  Chief  Justic*! 
Marshall.  He  later  worked  oni 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Netogi 
Leader  and  the  Staunton  (Va.)  I 
News-Leader  before  beginning! 
his  magazine  career.  Here  is( 
Caskie  Stinnett’s  comment  on  I 
press  releases:  “We  keep  an| 
eye  out  for  unusual  press  re- . 
leases,  convinced  beyond  doubt 
that  some  of  today’s  greatest  I 
literature  is  distributed  ‘for  im-  ’ 
mediate  release’.”  I 


Ivan  Sandrof,  literary  editor, 
Worchester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  is  author  of  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  To\vns:  An  1840  View” 
(Barre). 

An  expose  of  crime  in  Las 
Vegas,  “The  Green  Felt  Jungle,” 
by  Ed  Reid  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Sun  and  Ovid  Demaris, 
will  be  published  Dec.  13  by 
Trident  Press  ($4.95). 

Sidney  A.  Eisenberg,  who 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  writes 
the  “How  to  Get  Money  For 
College”  column  for  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate,  is  author  of 
“Judge  Sam”  (Channel  Press, 
400  Community  Dr.,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y.  192  pages.  $3.95),  the 
dramatic  and  salty  courtroom 
memoirs  of  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Silbert,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a 
half  century. 


Roger  W.  Stuart  is  retiring  at  I 
53  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  and  Scripps- 
Howard  bureau  in  Washington,j 
where  he  has  been  since  1944, 
to  write  books.  He  has  two  cur¬ 
rent  books,  “Meet  The  Senators” 
(Paperback.  Macfadden),  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  100 
Senators,  and  “The  Thought 
Brigade”  (Ivan  Obelensky,  Inc. 
Hard  cover).  His  son,  Roger  II, 
is  on  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)i 
Press. 

Edwin  Strake,  Dallas  (Tex.)i 
News  columnist,  has  written  a 
novel,  “But  Not  For  Love,” 
which  Doubleday  publishes  in 
February.  Don  Langer,  whos* 
photography  articles  appear  in 
the  New  York  Post,  is  author  of 
“Photography  Made  Simple,” 
which  Doubleday  publishes  in 
January. 
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To  its  Telephoto-Unifax  network,  UPI  welcomes  the  Framingham  News 
and  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune.  Both  newspapers  have  featured  UPI  news 
for  some  time.  Now  UPI  picture  coverage  has  been  added. 

And  to  its  newswire  system,  UPI  welcomes  the  Woburn  Daily  Times. 

These  three  Massachusetts  dailies  chose  UPI  after  making  their  own 
independent  studies,  which  included  trial  runs. 

Their  preference  for  UPI  is  understandable. 

In  fact,  UPI  serves  more  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other 
service  and,  significantly,  serves  more  of  them  exclusively. 


Newsday  is  now  America’s  tenth 
largest  evening  newspaper. ..  home 
delivered  to  seven  out  of  ten 
Long  Island  families  every  day. 

Grow  on  Long  Island  Witli  Newsday 


Circulation  Now  Tops 
385,000  Net  Paid  Daily 


After  Storm  in  Haiti: 
A  Rugged  Assignment 

By  Fred  Woodress 


My  recent  trip  to  Haiti  as 
one  of  a  three-man  U.S.  hurri¬ 
cane  relief  team  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  turned  out  to  be  my 
most  unusual  assif^ment  in  21 
years  of  newspaper  and  PR 
work. 

Hurricane  Flora  slammed 
across  Haiti,  the  most  heavily 
populated  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  left  an  esti¬ 
mated  5,000  dead.  Three-fourths 
of  the  livestock  were  killed. 

Transportation  and  communi¬ 
cations  were  problems  to  relief 
workers  and  correspondents 
alike  because  roads  were  made 
impassable  and  the  few  commu¬ 
nications  on  the  island  were 
knocked  out.  The  fact  the  4,000,- 
000  Haitians  speak  French  with 
a  creole  accent  added  a  language 
problem  to  the  coverage.  For¬ 
tunately  the  Salvation  Army 
officers  in  charge  spoke  French 

(Mr.  Woodress,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  is  a  public  relations 
consultant  who  works  out  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.) 


creole  and  served  as  inter¬ 
preters. 

Help  on  Pieture-Taking 

As  information  specialist,  my 
assignment  was  to  report  what 
we  learned  to  Salvation  Army 
publications,  wire  services,  net¬ 
works,  newspapers  and  tv-radio 
stations. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Devoto  of  Atlanta  headed  the 
relief  team.  Col.  Devoto  and 
Brigadier  Hubert  Holmes  of 
Miami  asked  me  to  join  them  on 
less  than  eight  hours  notice. 
In  that  time  I  had  to  get  tetanus 
and  typhoid  shots,  small  pox 
vaccination,  plane  reservations, 
money,  film,  tapes,  flash  bulbs, 
typewriter,  paper  and  clothes 
for  rough  use.  All  luggage  had 
to  weigh  less  than  44  pounds. 

I  advised  UPI  and  AP  on  our 
mission.  Russ  Yoder  of  UPI  in 
Miami  met  me  at  the  plane  with 
extra  film  and  good  photographic 
advice.  Paul  Hansell  of  AP 
there  also  advised  me  what  he 
wanted  and  I  made  arrange- 
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ments  to  return  films  on  Pan 
American  planes  leaving  Port- 
Au- Prince  for  Miami  three 
times  a  week. 

Our  mission  was  not  concerned 
with  the  politics  of  Haiti.  We 
were  there  because  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  in  Haiti  had  asked 
for  our  help.  Thanks  to  help 
from  newspapers  in  the  SA’s 
Southern  Territory,  generous 
donors  had  responded  with  tons 
of  clothing,  food  and  shoes.  Pan 
American  World  Airways  do¬ 
nated  cargo  space  for  relief 
supplies  flown  into  Haiti. 

The  first  coverage  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane’s  destruction  was  by  air. 
A  Miami  Herald  photographer, 
Doug  Kennedy,  flew  over  the 
area  in  a  private  plane  as  did  a 
Miami  Daily  News  writer.  Bill 
Tucker,  and  photographer.  Jay 
Spencer. 

Newsmen’s  Oioices 

Newsmen  who  descended  upon 
Haiti  from  all  directions  were 
faced  with  two  choices:  get  into 
the  capital  city  fast,  pick  up 
some  quick  quotes,  file  a  story 
and  leave  or  stay  around  and 
do  a  thorough  job  of  legwork 
by  traveling  into  storm-damaged 
country  via  jeep,  horse,  mule, 
boat  or  airplane. 

Gene  Miller  of  the  Miami 
Herald  returned  from  a  Haitian 
Coast  Guard  voyage  to  Mira- 
goane  in  the  worst  damaged  area 
with  an  outstanding  series  of 
photos  and  a  moving  story  of 
what  happens  to  the  people  when 
a  storm  destroys  everything  in 
a  country  where  the  average 
annual  income  is  $70.  John 
Hlavachek  of  NBC  accompanied 
Mr.  Miller  on  the  trip. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Miller  that 
I  sent  my  first  batch  of  pictures 
back  to  UPI  and  AP  in  Miami. 
They  showed  a  Salvation  Army 
nurse  using  vaccine  given  by  the 
State  of  Florida  to  the  people  of 
Haiti. 

In  filing  reports  I  found  Telex 
Teletype  quicker  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  cables  ($7.50  per  three 
minutes).  While  at  the  All 
America  Cable  Office  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  a  long  cable 
story  was  going  to  a  newspaper 
in  France.  Then,  I  realized  that 
Haiti,  for  nearly  100  years 
during  the  1700’s,  was  France’s 
richest  colony. 

Hard-Working  Reporter 

The  hardest  working  corre¬ 
spondent  I  met  was  Gordon 
Baxter,  who  was  covering  for 
KTRM  and  the  Kountze  News,  a 
weekly,  in  Beaumont,  Texas.  He 
traveled  to  the  interior  on  foot 
and  horseback  to  get  a  report  on 
damage  and  later  went  up  the 
Southwestern  Coast  on  a  Coast 
Guard  boat  to  see  the  damage. 

To  learn  about  damage  to  the 
Salvation  Army’s  new  school 


and  dispensary  at  Fond-d**. 
Negres  near  Miragonne,  I  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  travel  witb 
the  Coast  Guard  relief  boat.  I 
took  along  food  and  water 
having  been  warned  “it  would  be 
a  rugged  trip.”  It  wa.<.  - 

On  board  the  60  foot  lioat  wiM 
200  refugees  returning  home  foil 
the  first  time  was  Mr.  Baxt^l 
accompanying  a  Red  Cioss  teaifl 
with  a  shipment  of  medical  su3 
plies  donated  by  Li'petit  ^ 
Milano,  one  of  the  largest  driM 
houses  in  Italy.  The  firm  brou^fl 
in  three  medical  team.s.  ^ 

At  Miragoane,  we  picked  uyl 
Colonel  John  Fewster,  head  o( 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indiea, 
and  Major  Jacques  Egger,  head 
of  the  SA  in  Haiti.  With  them 
came  a  Belgian  priest  Father 
Hendrickx  from  Port-Au-Prince. 

The  trio  had  obtained  a  20 
mile  jeep  ride  to  Miragoane  with 
a  Voodoo  witch  doctor  who 
charged  them  only  $7  for  the 
trip. 

The  land  of  voodoo’s  drunu 
were  silent  in  this  very  old 
Negro  nation  following  the  hur¬ 
ricane,  but  by  now  they  must  be 
beating  again  as  the  people  in 
this  Latin  land  of  “happy  fatal¬ 
ists”  start  to  rebuild  their  homej 
and  their  lives. 

• 

Ex-GI  Tells  of  Seeing 
Ernie  Pyle  Shot  Down 

Ernie  Pyle,  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  war  correspondent,  was  the 
object  of  special  recollectionj 
Nov.  10  at  a  memorial  service 
in  Duffy  Square,  near  Timer 
Square. 

It  was  the  day  before  Vet¬ 
erans’  Day  and  members  of  the 
77th  Division  gathered  to  re¬ 
member  their  dead  comrades. 

“I  saw  Ernie  Pyle  get  killed,” 
said  Irving  Schwartz  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  recalled  the  “quiet 
morning”  in  April,  1945,  when 
the  famed  reporter  drove  a  jeep 
to  the  headquarters  company  of 
the  305th  Infantry  Division  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

“There  was  no  action,”  Mr. 
Schwartz  said.  “Then,  just  as 
Ernie  Pyle  was  getting  out  of 
the  jeep,  a  Japanese  sniper  put 
a  bullet  through  his  head.” 

• 

Tops  in  Iowa 

Des  Moines 

Stewart  Haas  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  Daily  Courier  won  the 
sweepstakes  prize  —  the  $50 
Neagle  Memorial  Award  —  in 
the  annual  competition  of  the 
Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation.  Other  winners  were: 
spot  news,  Charles  DePuy,  Cen¬ 
terville  lowegian;  sports,  Tom 
DeFeo,  Des  Moines  Register; 
and  features.  Dale  Stierman, 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. 
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HOW 

r  DO  YOU  ^ 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
^  SUPPLIER 


Over  10  million  acres  of  timberlands,  426,- 
360,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  enough  power 
to  run  a  city  of  500,000  —  your  assurance  that 
your  needs  will  be  met  today  .  .  .  and  tomorrow. 


Great  Northern  has  five  strategically  located 
sales  offices  and  a  corps  of  paper  specialists  on 
the  job  all  the  time  to  serve  you. 


QUALITY? 

Every  step  of  our  papermaking  process  is 
regulated  to  exacting  standards  —  from  selective 
logging  to  control  testing  of  finished  paper  —  to 
give  you  better  uniformity  in  appearance,  color, 
printability  and  runability. 


American-owned  and  American-based,  Great 
Northern  is  the  leading  independent  U.  S.  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newsprint.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
our  way  of  doing  business  has  earned  the  trust 
and  respect  of  hundreds  of  leading  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 


Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  Offices:  New  York 


Washington,  D.C, 


Boston 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Si  l.ippa  lias  Wren  naini-d  (-(lilnrial 
Ill-ad  Ilf  till-  fulirir  di-parlmi-nl  of 
WOMKN'S  WEAR  DMI.V  Mr. 
l.ippa  jiiiiii-d  Kairi'hild  in  Man-li. 
19.^7.  to  rovi-r  till-  rolton  falirir 
inarki-t  as  a  iiii-in  lii*r  of  tin- 
WOMENS  WEAK  DAII.A  fahrii- 
staff.  Siiii-i*  tlii-n  In*  has  addi-d  tin- 
uiiol  fabric  market  and  will  con- 
tiiuic  coverage  of  tlicsi*  markets  in 
his  new  [Hist. 


Roy  Flynn,  foreman  of  Kairehild's 
mail  room,  has  retired  after  12  years 
with  the  eom|iany.  He  is  sueeeeded 
hy  Joseph  Mahoney. 


Partieipatiiif:  in  the  ap-nda  of  the 
national  eonferenee  of  the  Society 
of  the  Plasties  Industry,  Ine.,  in 
(ihieutio,  Nov.  19-21,  will  he  Earl 
Lifshev,  feature  columnist  for 

HOME  El  R.MSHINGS  DAILY.  He 

will  act  as  moderator  for  the  re¬ 
tailing  si*ssion  which  will  review 
the  revolution  in  retailing;  and  plas¬ 
ties  in  mass  merchandising. 


Fairchild  News  Service  has  arranged 
for  news  coverage  in  Trinidad  and 
roliago.  R.W.L,  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lloyd  (.’artar  of  Port-of- 
Spain.  Trinidad,  to  represent  the 
company  there.  .Also  new  to  the 
1-N.S  network  are  Rudy  Rivers  in 
Spartanburg.  S.  C.  (He  is  also  on 
the  .Spartanhurg  Herald  journal); 
-Miss  jane  .Smith,  covering  for  the 
three  Fairchild  dailies  in  Omaha, 
•Neh.;  James  .A.  Losty  in  .Norris¬ 
town.  Pa.  Miss  jane  Fretto  is  the 
new  correspondent  for  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  and  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  in  Si-henectadv, 
N.  V. 


Fairchild's  Rook  Division  added  to 
its  current  list  last  week  a  new  .52- 
page  hook  entitled  “Profitable  Cor¬ 
set  &  Brassiere  Merchandising.”  It 
was  written  hy  Jean  (iordon  Gold¬ 
man  as  a  guide  for  retailers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  fitters  and  is  priced 
at  $.3.85  a  copy. 


Next  on  Ed  Gold's  speaking  sched¬ 
ule  is  a  presentation  before  the 
Textile  .Analysts  Group  on  .Nov.  20 
on  “Major  Trends  in  Retailing  and 
Tlieir  Impact  on  the  Textile  Indus¬ 
try.”  Mr.  (i<dd  is  the  retail  man¬ 
agement  feature  writer  for  F'air- 
child  newspapers. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eatt  12Hi  SL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PablUlMrs  of 

Daily  Nawt  ItKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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enables  one  operator  to 
photoset  more  than  17,000 
characters  from  a  single 
keyboard. 


'The  KiniKdK  Citu  Star  was 
-igr  among:  the  ho.sts  to  the  conven- 

music  critic,  Clyde  Nei- 
bar^rer,  is  secretary  of  the  as- 
\  .sociation.  F7ric  McLean,  Mont- 
real  Star,  was  elected  president 
John  E.  Tompkins  William  J.  Swank,  Jnek- 

.toH  (Mich.)  Citizen  -  Patriot, 

Hammond  Times  vicejiresident. 

Among:  the  larg:er  cities  repre- 

IVT. _ _  'T'  1  •  sented  were  New  York,  AA'ash- 

IiameS  lompkins  ing:ton  (by  2),  Baltimore,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chi- 
Ham.monu,  Ind.  cag:o,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  (by  2), 

John  E.  Tompkins  of  Chester,  Buffalo,  Des  Moines,  Shreveport 
Pa.,  has  been  named  publisher  and  Montreal.  Other  cities  whose  John  A.  Scott, 
of  the  Hatninond  Times,  succeed-  newspapers  were  represented  in-  Usher,  has  annoi 
ing  James  S.  DeLaurier,  who  eluded  Wilmington,  Del.;  St.  pointment  of  Eug 
announced  his  retirement  Oct.  Catharines,  Ont.;  St.  Joseph,  as  general  man 
31*  Mo.;  Green  Bay,  AV’is.;  Jackson  Statesman  News} 

Mr.  Tompkins  has  lyeen  pub-  and  Flint,  Mich.;  Charleston,  Idaho  Daily  St 
Usher  of  the  Delaware  County  W.  Va.;  Butler,  Pa.,  and  Carmel,  Idaho  Evening  S 
Daily  Times  at  Chester.  He  Calif.  the  Idaho  Snnda} 

joined  that  newspaper  eight 
years  ago.  Previously  he  had 
worked  on  papers  in  Canada  and 
in  Greensltoro,  N.  C.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  and  Pocatello, 

Idaho.  He  is  a  native  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Atla. 


Eugene  C.  Dorsey 


.1.  T.  Ricketson,  former 
classified  .sales  manager  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star — 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gainsville  (Fla.) 
Sun,  succeeding  Bob  Miillan — 
now  at  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 

.Iamf;s  L.  .Allegooo — from  re-  Chronicle. 
tail  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers,  Wilmington, 

N.C.;  Walt™  E.  Wood — to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 


John  Marks — from  assistant 
editor  of  the  Simi  Valley 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  to  reporter 
Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 


Vincent  D’.Amico,  formerly 
with  the  Port  Chester  (N.Y) 
Daily  Item  —  to  the  retail  ad 
sales  staff  of  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.Y.)  Standard-Star. 


Robert  Christophf® — named 
foreign  editor  of  Newsweek  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ar.naud  de  BORCHCRAA'E, 
now  chief  European  correspond¬ 
ent. 


Richard  B.  Wy.nne  —  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Ciftrcw,  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times,  succeeding  the  late 
Claude  S.  Ramsey.  Douglas 
Ref:o — from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Citizen. 


Benjamin  F.  Lantz,  business 
manager  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  Co. — retired  after 
51  years  of  .service.  Mrs.  Hilda 
K1U.INGER  —  named  business 
office  manager. 


William  H.  McDonald  — 
from  chief  editorial  writer  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
Montgomery  .Alabama  Journal. 


Norval  Neil  Luxon  —  re¬ 
tiring  next  June  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  has  Iteen  at  UNC  since  De- 
cemlter,  1953. 


Clarence  D.  Roberts,  editor 
of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily 
Sun  —  named  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher;  William  G.  Smith  — 
to  area  editor.  Sun,  succeeding 
P.AUL  Rixon  —  to  managing 
editor.  Fred  C.  Bills,  editor  of  the 

’"  *  *  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily-Timei 

Ray  J.  Bray  —  to  advertising  — elected  chairman  of  Iowa  As- 
manager,  H  e  rmiston  (Ore.)  sociated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
Herald.  tors  Association. 
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DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD— Carl  P.  Miller,  left,  holds  up  a 
plaque  he  received  from  Kansas  State  University  President  James  A. 
McCain,  at  right,  in  a  special  ceremony  on  campus.  Mr.  Miller,  for 
many  years  executive  director  of  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  president  of  Rotary  International.  Ho  is  a  former 
K-State  journalism  student  and  Kansas  newspaperman. 


Loftus  Will  Cover 
Capital  for  Group 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Thomas  J.  Loftus,  former 
political  editor  of  the  Moline 
Dispatch,  has  joined  Don  E. 
Chamberlain  to  report  state 
government  affairs  for  several 
Illinois  newspapers.  Mr.  Loftus 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  political  science.  He  worked 
for  the  Dispatch  for  17  years. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
covering  the  Springfield  scene 
since  1929.  For  16  years  he  was 
chief  of  the  United  Press 
bureau. 

*  *  « 

Jesse  Zousmer,  onetime  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  —  now  director 
of  television  news  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

*  >i> 

Edgar  Perdue,  formerly  with 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald  —  to  sports  editor  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier, 
succeeding  Bill  Gould  —  now 
sports  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News. 

i  *  «  « 

Jesse  Garber,  formerly  with 
Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dispatch  —  to 
staff  of  Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun. 

*  m 

Forrest  Amsden,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World  —  named  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
School  Board’s  committee  on 
race  and  education. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  —  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As¬ 
sociation. 


Hugh  McGilvra,  editor, 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  Times  — 
appointed  to  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives. 

*  *  « 

George  Challis,  advertising 
manager.  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Observer  —  to  managing  editor, 
Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sentinel. 

«  *  « 

Sam  Sukus,  advertising 
manager,  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
press  —  to  ad  staff,  Albany 
( O  re. )  Democrat-Herald. 

*  *  « 

Leo  Papazian  —  to  trans¬ 
portation  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun.  Sheldon  Lyons 
— from  real  estate  display  sales 
to  national  sales  department. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Chaney,  former  editor 
of  the  Whiteland  (Ind.)  Herald 
— to  society  editor  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  (Ind.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  «  « 

New  York  Post  Names 
Classified  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Lawrence 
L.  Goldreyer  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post  has  been  announced  by 
Daniel  L.  Lionel,  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Goldreyer  joined  the  Post 
in  1936  after  graduation  from 
City  College  of  New  York.  H[e 
has  been  responsible  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  classifications. 

Arthur  Thompson  has  joined 
the  Post  as  a  department  store 
sales  representative,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lawrence  J.  Kra- 
kower,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Thompson  comes  to  the 
Post  after  15  years  with  the 
New  York  Mirror  where  he  han¬ 
dled  retail  and  department  store 
advertising. 


Sheri  Blair  Goes 
To  tv  Reporting 

Chicago 

Sheri  Blair,  reporter  the  past 
three  years  for  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican  and  with  United  Press 
International  in  Chicago  before 
that,  has  joined  WBBM-tv  in 
Chicago  as  a  reporter. 

Mrs.  Blair,  the  wife  of  Sam 
Blair,  an  American  reporter, 
will  do  an  early  morning  feature 
.story  and  work  in  connection 
with  two  night  newscasts.  She 
will  be  the  only  woman  news 
reporter  on  Chicago  tv. 

.Mrs.  Blair,  formerly  Sheri 
Giles,  started  with  the  Dover 
(Del.)  State  News. 

*  *  « 

James  M.  Cannon,  a  vice- 
president  of  Newsweek  since 
1962  —  named  senior  editor  and 
chief  of  correspondents.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  journalism  on 
the  staff  of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Recorder  in  1946. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ernest  Fuller  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  business  editor,  and  Nick 
Poulos  named  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr. 
Fuller  had  been  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor. 

*  *  >ii 

Robert  W.  Martel  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Minneapolis  bureau 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

*  *  « 

Albert  J.  Ashley,  formerly 
with  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  — 
named  director  of  alumni  rela¬ 
tions,  University  of  Hartford 

(Conn.). 

♦  *  • 

Owen  F.  Canfield  Jr.,  Tor- 
rington  (Conn.)  Register  sports 
editor  for  past  several  years  — 
named  wire  editor.  John  Gen¬ 
tile,  newly-added  to  editorial 
staff  —  to  cover  sports  and  local 
news. 

*  *  * 

Mike  McManus,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  —  to  Time-Life  News 
Service  bureau  at  Buenos  Aires. 


SUB  LEAD — Navy  tradition  was 
broken  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Nov.  2, 
when  Loretta  Leone  of  the  Day, 
New  London,  was  aboard  the  Po¬ 
laris  Submarine  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
as  it  was  launched.  Her  reaction: 
"Riding  a  submarine  down  the 
ways  is  like  riding  a  roller-coaster 
backwards." 

Dennis  Morefield  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register,  succeeding  Redford  H. 
Dibbu;,  now  associate  editor, 
a  a  « 

Charles  Judson,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  Cervts 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  Den¬ 
ver  —  named  editor  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telegram  Tribune. 

*  a  * 

Norman  Greenberg  —  from 
reporter  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  to  assistant  editor, 
public  relations  department  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 


More  Readers 
Than  You  Mif^ht  Think! 

KNOW  YOUR  ANTIQUES 

by  Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel 

.  .  .  This  waakly,  illustrotad  column  eapltollios  on  tho  growing 
Intorost  In  the  early  crofts  ond  arts. 

It  Is  authoritative,  has  an  attractive  termat,  reader  service, 
and  is  indeed  a  real  "sleeper." 

May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DfS  MOiNIS  tCMA  MADISON  A. I  SIW  YO>«  C(TT 
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2  Appointments  Made 
On  Beloit  News  Staff 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Semi-retirement  of  Robert  T. 
Edwards,  manap^ing  editor  of 
the  Beloit  Daily  Newa,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  executive  staff  changes. 

Laurence  A.  Raymer,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  A.  Strong  since 
1954,  becomes  managing  editor. 
Walter  Strong  III  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Edwards,  as  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  will  w’rite  features  wdthin 
his  special  interests,  and  will  be 
a  consultant  on  projects  and 
policies  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Carroll  E.  Bartlett  — 
named  general  manager  of  Row- 
ley  Publications  interests  in 
Lake  and  Geauga  Counties, 
Ohio.  Robert  C.  Hedlund — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  Paineit- 
ville  (O.)  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  L.  Hilliard,  formerly 
with  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
—  now’  information  officer  with 
the  Florida  State  Alcoholic  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Shearer  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  the  weekly 
AmJiemt  (N.  Y.)  Bee,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Robert  S.  Measer. 

*  «  :|C 

Karen  Elder  —  to  reporter, 
Antoria  (Ore.)  Daily  Axforian. 

*  «  « 

Tyler  Resch — from  editorial 
page  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  .succeeding  W.  .4rthur 

Grant  —  now  chief  of  the  news 
bureau.  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  Short  —  from 
production  manager  to  assist¬ 
ant  vicepiesident  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  \etvs  Tributie;  J.  I). 
Beach  —  to  assistant  purchas¬ 
ing  agent.  Tribune  Publishing 
Company;  Herbert  F.  Stark — 
to  production  manager.  News 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Archie  Satterfield  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal. 

• 

El  Tiempo  Publisher 
Sells  His  Interest 

Jose  de  la  Vega,  publisher  of 
the  Spanish-language  periodical, 
Temas,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
El  Tiempo,  a  Sunday  newspaper 
which  began  publication  in  New 
York  on  Sept.  15. 

Stanley  Ross,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  paper,  said  El  Tiemix) 
Inc.  had  purchased  Mr.  Vega’s 
interest  and  the  post  of  pub¬ 
lisher  will  not  be  filled  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Ross  said  El 
Tiempo  had  attained  a  national 
circulation  of  41,000. 


REWARDED — Ben  Zinser,  medical 
science  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  receives  certificate  of  merit 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
from  actress  Joanna  Barnes  for  his 
coverage  of  Science  Writers' 
Seminar  at  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Akerson  Takes  EPI 
For  Boston  Herahl 

Boston 

To  “improve  the  editorial 
product,”  George  E.  Akerson, 
new’ly  named  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  has 
added  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  service  for  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Herald.  It  is  the  first 
time  the  Herald  has  had  more 
than  one  w’ire  ser\’ice. 

Mr.  Akerson  said  he  sought  to 
give  his  editors  as  much  “raw’ 
material  as  possible  to  process 
into  daily  publication.” 

In  a  message  to  employes,  Mr. 
Akerson  said,  “there  w’ill  be 
changes  in  the  months  to  come, 
but  they  w’ill  be  changes  aimed 
at  a  single  goal — the  assurance 
that  the  Herald  and  the  Trav¬ 
eler  W’ill  still  be  the  best  read¬ 
ing  in  Boston  w’hen  your  great¬ 
grandchildren  are  raising  fami¬ 
lies  of  their  ow’n.” 

UPI  is  now  supplying  its  news 
and  picture  w’ires  to  the  Herald 
and  its  picture  service  to  the 
afternoon  Traveler,  which  has 
had  UPI  new’s  serv’ice  since 
1926. 

H.  C.  Thornton,  UPI  division 
manager,  said  49  Massachusetts 
new’spapers  are  now  subscribing 
to  UPI  service. 

• 

Big  Retail  Event 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  morning  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  afternoon  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  each  published  a  24-page 
advertising  supplement,  half¬ 
page  size,  to  back  up  a  city-wide 
retail  selling  event,  Nov.  7-9. 
More  than  50  stores  participated 
in  “Inland  Empire  Days”  with 
the  slogan  “Spokane  Merchants 
Turn  Back  the  Clock  on  Prices.” 
Hal  F.  Bacon,  an  advertising 
agency  executive,  w’as  chairman. 


Obituary 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  75,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record;  Nov.  5. 

*  *  * 

Howard  W.  Smith,  70,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  sports  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Nov.  2. 

*  *  « 

Myrtle  Mason,  76,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee-News  and  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald;  Nov.  4. 

«  *  * 

Elizabeth  Kern,  76,  retired 
.society  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald;  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

E.  C.  (Doc)  Osborn,  68, 
sports  director  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  (Tex.) 
Freedom  Newspapers;  Nov.  3. 

*  *  « 

Angus  P.  Thorne,  82,  former 
reporter  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Sun;  recently. 

*  If  * 

Alfred  M.  Klein,  62,  legal 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Nov.  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Francis  L.  Dwyer,  61,  with 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  for  nearly  30  years; 
No\’.  5. 

«  «  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Allen,  52,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brinkley  (Ark.) 
Citizen  and  the  Clarendon 
(Ark.)  Monroe  County  Sun; 
Oct.  31. 

*  *  « 

Henry  F.  Rosenberg  Jr.,  55, 
area  correspondent  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News;  Oct.  29. 

*  *  « 

Clark  Aten,  56,  advertising 
director  of  the  Athens  (Tex.) 
Daily  Review;  Nov.  6.  Prior  to 
1961  he  was  news  editor  of  the 
Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Laurence  W.  Kelly,  57,  Chi¬ 
cago  new’spaper  and  wrriter  for 
nearly  four  decades;  Nov.  4.  He 
liegan  as  a  rewrite  man  in  1927 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Jess  M.  Worley,  82,  retired 
(1948)  staffer  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  Sun;  Oct. 
31.  He  began  his  career  working 
for  William  Allen  White  on  the 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  A.  Cash,  82,  retired 
(1948)  art  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Nov,  4. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  R.  De  Peugh,  70, 
former  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
recently.  Prior  to  working  for 
the  Herald  he  was  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 


Court  Asked 
To  Stop  U.S. 
Market  Wire 

Washington 

A  suit  seeking  to  halt  a  farm 
market  wire  service  offered  by 
the  Agriculture  Department 
since  Aug.  has  been  filed  here. 

Assistant  Secretary  George 
H.  Merein  said  the  suit  will 
“enable  the  public  finally  to  gain 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  grossly  dis¬ 
torted  by  critics.” 

The  action  was  filed  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  by  the  Private 
Agricultural  Marketing  News 
Corp.,  which  operates  a  market 
wire  service  out  of  New  York 
City. 

The  suit  named  as  defendants 
the  Agriculture  Department, 
Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman 
and  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  which  distributes 
the  government  report  to  pri¬ 
vate  citizens. 

P.  A.  M.  contends  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  us¬ 
ing  taxpayers’  money  to  drive 
a  commercial  service  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  the  government 
operation  was  established  il¬ 
legally  and  is  operating  illegally. 

The  department,  for  years, 
operated  the  wire  as  an  internal 
.service  betw’een  Washington  and 
more  than  200  Department  of¬ 
fices  spread  around  the  country. 
Secretary  Freeman  offered  the 
service  to  private  customers 
.starting  with  the  proviso  that 
they  pay  the  wire  charges.  There 
is  no  charge  for  the  serv’ice  it- 
.self. 

“We  see  no  justification  for 
restricting  access  to  public  in¬ 
formation  solely  to  sustain  an 
exclusive  position,”  Mr.  Merein 
said. 

He  added  that  “the  food  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  nation  literally 
could  not  function  today  with¬ 
out  this  market  information.” 

• 

His  Biggest  Story: 

Just  A  Bean  Supper 

East  Arlington,  Vt. 

Robert  A.  Shuffleton  has  re¬ 
ported  the  happenings  in  this 
little  Vermont  hamlet  for  the 
Bennington  Evening  Banner 
without  missing  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  in  56  years. 

But  as  he  went  well  beyond 
the  half-century  mark  in  his 
news  coverage  and  was  asked  to 
tell  about  the  biggest  story  he 
ever  handled,  he  replied: 

“Never  covered  any.  They 
always  sent  a  man  out  from 
Bennington  to  cover  the  big  ones. 
I’d  say  my  biggest  story  was  a 
bean  supper.” 
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There’s  more  to  New  England  than 
three  square  meals  a  day . . . 

NEW  ENGLAND  RANKS 
FIRST  AMONG  ALL 
U  S.  REGIONS  IN 
PER  HOUSEHOLD 
FOOD  SALES  .  .  . 


1964  Estimate,  E&P  Market  Guide 


1964  ESTIMATES  -  NEW  ENGLAND 


Your  advertising  will  produce  sales  when  you  use  these  leading  newspaper-sponsors  of  this  message: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (K 
Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  |M),  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  |E), 
Providence  Journal  (M&S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Bbston  Globe  (S), 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E), 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E), 
Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E),  Union  (M), 

Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette  (E), 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S),  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E), 

Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (E), 

Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E), 

Middletown  Press  (E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S), 
Torrington  Register  (E), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E), 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


1964  Population  .  11,127,310 

1964  Households  .  3,299,553 

1964  Personal  Income  . $30,099,863,000 

1964  Total  Retail  Sales  . $15,689,204,000 

1964  Total  Food  Sales  . $  4,113,858,000 

1964  Per  Household  Income .  $  8,210 

1964  Per  Household  Retail  Sales  ...  $  4,755 


Source:  E&P  Estimates,  1 964  Market  Guide 


Sell  New  England  with 
NEWSPAPERS! 

The  only  medium  that  can  deliver  saturation 
coverage  of  this  rich,  important  area! 


CIRCULATION 

‘The  Pink  Goes  Home’ 
With  Afternoon  News 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  deadline  to  worry  alwut  since 
The  Charlotte  Xewn  has  sent  the  paper  now  publishes  only 
its  pink  street  final  home  to  the  the  Carolinas  (state)  edition 
subscribers.  and  the  Pink  Final. 

It  is  not  quite  the  .same  paper  In  addition,  with  final  dead- 
thousands  of  office  workers  have  line  on  the  home  edition  ex- 
bought  from  street  salesmen  and  tende<l  from  1  p.m.  until  1:30 
news  racks,  but  it  is  now  the  p.m.,  many  stories  are  getting 
very  latest  edition  of  The  News,  into  the  home  when  formerly 
Initial  reaction  has  been  good,  they  would  have  been  read  only 
There  hav’e  been  many  starts  by  street  edition  buyers, 
from  new  customers  and  few  A  week-long  campaign  of 
complaints  from  old  ones,  ac-  front-page  teaser  promotional 
cording  to  Circulation  Manager  ads  prepared  readers  for  the 
Fred  Asbell.  pink.  The  ads  featured  a  black 


6I..S44  Lines  of  Ads  Constitution 

In  Women’s  Section  Yields  Series 

Houston 

“Women  With  A  Purpose,”  a  Turlock,  Calil 

Houston  Post  supplement  of  A  local  news  springboard  anif 
Sunday,  Oct.  13,  was  a  40  page,  the  mutual  interests  of  a  pub-, 
two-section  .salute  to  the  more  Usher  and  a  reporter  provided  i 
than  50,000  club  women  in  the  the  Turlock  Daily  Journal  with 
Houston  area.  Edited  by  May  the  incentive  for  a  series  of  nine 
Del  Flagg,  who  for  the  past  26  articles  based  on  the  U.  S.  Con-  ? 
years  has  been  Club  Editor  of  stitution. 

the  Post,  it  contained  stories  Reaction  was  immediate  and  | 
of  the  organizations  and  infor-  exceptionally  favorable,  reports  ^ 
mation  about  their  activities  and  Lowell  E,  Jessen,  with  Stanley! 
projects.  It  contained  250  photo-  T.  Wilson  owner  and  publisher  |j 
graphs  of  club  presidents  and  of  the  Journal.  I 

candid  shots  illustrating  the  Mr.  Jessen,  long  interested  in  P 
clubs’  activities.  freedom  of  information,  and! 

Retail  Advertising  Manager  Robert  Latour,  high  school  civics  I’ 
Harry  Hayes  reported  that  teacher  who  returned  to  thel 
“Women  With  A  Purpose”  was  Journal  for  the  summer  vaca- 1 
one  of  the  biggest  special  sec-  tion,  sought  a  dramatic  way  to 


The  Pink  Final  which  went 
into  Charlotte  homes  Nov.  4  is 
actually  a  hybrid  of  the  former 
street  final  and  the  former 
home-delivered  Five  Star  Final. 
It  has  a  pink  front  and  a  pink 
local  front  page,  but  the  make¬ 
up  is  not  quite  as  flashy  as  that 
of  the  former  street  final. 

The  new  edition  is  getting  to 
the  home  at  about  the  sam.e  time 
as  the  former  Five  Star  Final, 
but  with  later  news.  This  is 
being  accomplished,  according  to 
Mr.  Asbell,  by  using  more  trucks 
to  get  the  papers  to  the  carriers 
faster. 

The  same  Pink  Final  which 
now  goes  into  the  home  is  being 
sold  on  the  streets,  but  at  the 
increased  price  of  10  cents  a 
single  copy.  The  home  delivered 
paper  remains  35  cents  weekly. 

Later  News  Deadline 

Subscribers  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  benefit  from  the  birth 
of  the  new  Pink  Final.  Report¬ 
ers,  desk  men  and  mechanical 
departments  all  have  one  less 
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and  white  sketch  of  a  door  with 
the  words:  The  Pink  Goes  Home. 
The  words  were  accompanied 
by  a  tiny  pink  square.  Bumper 
stickers  with  the  same  wording 
and  pink  square  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  news  and  circulation 
personnel.  Two  weeks  of  spot 
announcements  about  the  pink 
were  broadcast  on  six  Charlotte 
radio  stations. 

• 

Calif.  Editor  Takes 
Publisher’s  Chair 

Martinez,  Calif. 

Wyman  Riley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Gibson  Publications,  for  the 
past  22  years,  has  taken  over 
new  duties  as  publisher  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Morning  News- 
Gazette. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Luther  Gibson,  w’ho 
recently  acquired  the  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  from  the  W.  R. 
Sharkey  family  and  converted 
this  daily  into  a  morning  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr.  Riley  joined  Gibson  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Vallejo  after  three 
years  with  the  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register  in  which  he  advanced 
to  the  city  editorship.  His  duties 
as  managing  editor  have  in¬ 
cluded  supervision  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  content  of  the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald  and  Vallejo  News- 
Chronicle. 

W.  R.  Sharkey  Jr.  is  associate 
publisher,  and  his  son,  W.  R. 
Sharkey  III,  managing  editor 
of  the  Morning  News-Gazette. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11486  Hort  St.. 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


tions  the  Post  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  carried  61,344  lines  of 
advertising.  Retailers  who  had 
nev'er  participated  in  any  special 
section  were  in  the  section. 


6,(M)0  Subscribers 
Sought  for  New  Daily 

Minneapolis 

Francis  R.  McGovern,  former 
editor  of  the  short-lived  Minne¬ 
apolis  Herald,  is  making  a  bid 
to  launch  a  second  daily  here 
before  Christmas. 

Mr.  McGovern  said  6,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  paid  in  advance  for  one 
year,  was  all  he  needed  to  start 
the  presses.  He  proposed  an  in¬ 
dependent,  5-day  daily,  to  be 
called  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
American. 

Mr.  McGovern  said  he  would 
use  the  income  from  advance 
subscriptions  —  approximately 
$156,000  at  $26  apiece — to  begin 
publication. 

Mr.  McGovern  was  editor, 
under  publisher  Maurice  Mc- 
Caffery,  of  the  Herald,  which 
was  torn  during  last  year’s 
strike  by  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  employes.  The  Herald 
suspended  shortly  after  the 
strike  ended.  Mr.  McCaffery  is 
not  connected  with  the  proposed 
Minneapolis  American. 

• 

Hirsoli  Honored 

Chicago 

Harry  Hirsch,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  a  newspaper  vet¬ 
eran  of  40  years,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  recently  at  a  dinner 
given  by  his  colleagues. 

• 

Up  to  52c  a  Week 

I  Danbury,  Conn. 

I  The  Danbury  News-Times  has 
!  raised  its  home  delivery  price 
'  from  42  to  52  cents  a  week.  The 
single  copy  price  stays  at  10c. 


arouse  interest  in  the  Constitu-  ^ 
tion. 

Opportunity  came  when  Mrs. 
Latour  asked  her  husband  to 
help  prepare  a  questionnaire  on 
civics  for  a  college  class.  A  sim¬ 
ple  test  was  developed  but  the 
class  flunked. 

Mr.  Latour  gave  the  same  test 
to  his  high  school  class.  These 
students  also  failed.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  results  gave  a  local 
news  story  from  which  the  Jour¬ 
nal  stepped  into  the  special 
series. 

As  a  former  newsman,  Mr. 
Latour  worked  in  present  day 
examples  of  the  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  various  steps  taken 
by  the  writers  of  the  original 
document  and  its  amendments. 

Thus  the  series  brought  into 
historical  focus  today’s  civil 
rights  dispute,  the  controversy 
over  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  prayer 
and  the  Bible  in  schools  and 
such  matters. 

Each  article  also  answered 
the  question  of  what  is  involved. 
The  First  Amendment,  Mr.  La¬ 
tour  noted,  involves  the  ri^t 
to  criticize  your  government 
without  fear  of  retaliation,  to 
advocate  change  in  government 
without  fear  of  retaliation  and 
“your  right  to  know  what  your 
government  is  doing  for  you  — 
or  equally  important,  to  yoa" 

• 

From  Tree  to  Press 

“Tomorrow’s  Newspaper,”  s 
six-minute  sound  motion  picture 
film  which  tells  the  story  of 
Canadian  newsprint  from  tree 
to  final  edition  of  an  AmericM 
newspaper,  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Canadian  Na- 1 
tional  Railways  in  the  United  | 
States,  The  film,  narrated  by  f 
Peter  Roberts,  an  American 
radio  and  television  personality, 
was  written  by  Joe  Fountain  of 
the  CN  public  relations  staff, 
and  photographed  by  Ken  Hand 
and  Arnold  Hague. 
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1968  Fed  V.  Rodgers  Awards 

for  publication  writers  and  radio  /  TV  producers 

‘8,000.00 

IN  AWARDS 

for  published  or  broadcast  reporting  on  metropolitan  transportation  problems 


Entries  close  Dec.  31,  1963. 


W'ritcrs  of  published  articles  or  editorials  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  radio/television  programs  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  public  understanding  of  metropolitan 
transportation  problems — and  possible  solutions — 
are  eligible  for  the  1963  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards. 

The  Awards  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  ATA 
Foundation  (American  Trucking  Industry)  and 
Trailmobile  (manufacturers  of  truck  trailers). 
As  leading  members  of  the  nation’s  transporta¬ 
tion  comple.N,  the  sponsors’  purpose  in  offering 
these  awards  is  to  recognize  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  toward  community  understanding  of  the 


problems  of  transporting  people  and  goods  to  and 
from,  and  within  metropolitan  areas. 

Awards  are  offered  for  published  articles  in 
three  media:  Newspapers  .  .  .  magazines  .  .  .  and 
radio/TV  public  service  programming  on  the 
subject  (local  or  network).  First  Award  in  each 
category  is  $1,500;  second  award  $700;  third 
award  $300.  Entries  from  weekly  newspapers  will 
compete  in  the  general  newspaper  category  but 
are  also  eligible  for  a  special  $500  award  reserved 
for  weeklies  only.  Plaques  will  also  be  awarded 
to  winners  in  all  categories. 


rules: 


1 .  Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  scope,  thor¬ 
oughness,  writing  and  reportorial  skills  as  they  contrib¬ 
ute  to  public  understanding  of  the  problems,  planning 
and  financing  of  transportation  facilities  responsive  to 
the  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  to  and  from 
and  within  metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1963  Competition  must  have  been 
published  or  broadcast  on  or  between  the  dates  of 
January  1,  1963,  and  December  31,  1963. 

3.  .Articles,  editorials  and  programs  of  any  length  are 
eligible.  A  series  of  articles  or  broadcasts  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  single  entry. 

4.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation:  Maga¬ 
zines;  daily/ weekly  newspapers;  radio/television.  Ma¬ 
terial  printed  in  publications  devoted  primarily  to  the 
transportation  industries  is  not  eligible. 


5.  .Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1,500;  Second — $700;  Third — $300.  There  is 
also  a  special  $500  weekly  newspaper  award. 

6.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  December  31,  1963 
(postmark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ,AT.A  Foundation,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  36,  D.  C. 

7.  Material  submitted  will  be  returned  only  when 
specifically  requested.  Radio/TV  stations  may  submit 
in  addition  to  scripts  other  supporting  material  such 
as  audio  tapes,  video  tapes,  film  clips,  etc.  Decision 
of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties,  duplicate 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  program  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  state  and  national  regulations.  Winners  will  be 
notified  by  special  letter.  .A  complete  list  of  winners 
will  be  available  to  all  entrants  and  those  requesting  it. 


TRAILMOBILE  V^O^WDATIOW 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


The  Weekly  Editor 


CEIN TRAL  PRI>TING  PLA>T 


remained  with  hot  type  and  will 
do  so  until  his  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  and  Teletypesetters  re¬ 
fuse  to  function.  He  believes 
this  reasoning  to  be  one  of 
economy. 

Cold  type  was  praised  by  Mr. 
Ruehlman,  who  publishes  three 
newspapers  with  Justowriters. 
Burlington  and  Delevan  have 
also  installed  that  type  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

I’iifse  (x»^l  H€‘du<'e<i 

Mr.  Branen  said  it  costs  $16 
per  page  to  print  his  5,000  and 
6,000  circulation  publications. 
He  said  the  cost  per  page  is 
about  $72.  The  letterpress  price 
was  $79,  he  .said.  Most  of  the 
savings  have  been  in  wages. 

There  were  fewer  full  time 
workers,  but  more  over-all  em¬ 
ployment. 

Publishers  selling  used  letter- 
press  equipment  encountered 
huge  losses,  it  was  said. 

Some  of  the  panel  listed  cold 
type  disadv'antages,  including 
paste  ups  sliding  around  and 
ending  up  crooked,  water  and 
ink  smears,  etc.  They  agreed, 
however,  that  the  advantages 
outweighed  the  faults  and  all 
agreed  they  would  do  it  again  if 
a  similar  central  plant  idea  was 
starting. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  several  newspapers  will 
go  offset  soon  and  at  least  two 
will  switch  to  central  plant  oper¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  Branen  made  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  most  Wisconsin  week¬ 
lies  and  a  few  dailies  will  be 
offset  by  mid-1965. 

*  «  * 

CH.4.\GE  TO  OFF.SET 

The  Keizer  News,  a  Salem 
(Ore.)  suburban  weekly,  has 
converted  to  offset  publication. 


WILSON  ^ 

Lyle  C.  Wilson  directs  the  operations  of  m 
United  Press  International  in  Washington  ^ 

— the  hottest  news  center  in  the  world.  He  f 

has  been  a  Washington  reporter  and  editor  r  / 
since  1927.  f 

Wilson’s  UPI  column,  “Washington  -y 

Window,”  presents  a  view  of  the  American  \ 
political  scene  that  is  fresh  and  penetrat-  ^  , 

ing.  It  appears  regularly  in  quality  news-  -  ■' 

papers  from  coast  to  coast. 


Madison,  Wis. 

Owners  of  a  central  news¬ 
paper  plant,  with  seven  corpora¬ 
tions  printing  14  publications, 
told  a  Community  Newspaper 
Conference  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  recently  al>out  their 
problems. 

W.  E.  Branen,  president  of 
Southern  Lakes  Publishers,  Inc., 
moderated  the  program  with 
A.  L.  Petermann,  Delevan 
(Wis.)  Enterprise;  Frank 
Eames,  Elklwm  (Wis.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Charles  Coe,  TI7(j7c- 
water  (Wis.)  Register;  Roy 
Ruehlman,  Sharon  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
porter,  and  Floyd  Zimmerman, 
East  Troy  (Wis.)  News  supply¬ 
ing  information.  Mr.  Branen  is 
with  the  Burlington  (Wis.) 
S  tandard-Press. 

Mr.  Petermann  told  how  the 
corporation  is  running  about 
150  pages  per  week  (two  days) 
and  is  circulating  more  than 
60,000  newspaper  impressions. 
He  said  the  scheduling  for  14 
publications  deadlines  has  bt*en 
met. 

Mr.  Eames  .said  his  firm  has 


m  Now  3 

to  choose  from: 
COMMUNITY 
SUBURBAN 
URBANITE 

GOSS 

■  OFFSET  PRESSES 


‘By  Lyle  C.  Wilson”-  another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  1^*688  International 


#!) 


The  paper,  purchased  by 
Clarence  Zaitz  in  August,  was 
completely  redesigned.  The  paper 
is  a  tabloid  format,  with  five 
10*4  pica  columns.  It  is  printed 
at  the  Tulalatin-Yamhill  Press 
in  Hillsboro,  Ore.  The  News  has 
installed  a  set  of  Justowriters 
and  a  Typro  head  lettering  ma¬ 
chine,  to  make  the  paper  a  100% 
cold  type  operation. 

«  «  * 

ILLINOIS  LEADER 

Kenneth  Smith,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  Tilton  Publications 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Rochelle 
News,  Rochelle  Leader  and 
Mount  Morris  Index,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
.Association. 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  a  Rector 
scholar  and  basketball  star,  he 
entered  the  newspaper  business 
in  1948  as  business  manager  of 
the  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  Evening 
World.  He  joined  Tilton  in 
January  1953. 

• 

Televitiiuli  Admuii 
Buys  Conn.  Weekly 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

The  138-year-old  Litchfield 
Enquirer  has  lieen  .sold  by 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  publisher 
of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  to  Chester  A.  Stover, 
president  of  Stover  Publishing 
Inc. 

Mr.  Stover,  owner  of  Total 
Television  Productions,  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  company.  His  wife, 
Margaret,  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Enquirer.  Charles  F.  Credit, 
editor  since  August,  1962,  has 
returned  to  the  Naugatuck 
News.  Daniel  F.  North,  former 
editor,  and  Rudolph  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  advertising  manager  until 
a  few  months,  have  returned  to 
their  former  positions  on  the 
Enquirer. 

*  *  <i> 

Sequin,  Wash. 

Rod  Brock,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Kent  News- 
Journal,  has  purchased  the 
Sequm  Press.  The  sale  was 
negotiated  by  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Roseberge,  Ore.,  broker. 

Seller  was  John  Jenkins. 

«  «  * 

The  Ledger-News  at  Antonito, 
one  of  Colorado’s  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers,  has  been  sold, 
according  to  Melvin  Akre,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
Ledger-News  was  established  in 
1892. 

The  new  owner  is  William  W. 
Rice,  for  the  past  10  years 
associated  with  the  Chowchilla 
(Calif.)  News.  The  transaction 
was  handled  through  the  offices 
of  Dean  D.  Sellers,  newspaper 
broker.  Mesa,  Arizona  and  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 


THURSDATA 


GROOMED  —  E.  C.  “Mose” 
Moser,  of  the  Staunton  (Ill.) 
Star-Times,  appended  this  to  a 
wedding  .story:  “The  groom  se¬ 
lected  a  formal  suit  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Glistening  tuxedo  studs 
sprinkled  uniformly  the  entire 
length  of  the  stiff  white  shirt 
and  added  radiance  to  the  ritual. 
Black  shoes  with  matching  laces 
and  socks  decorated  his  feet, 
while  suspenders  held  up  his 
pants.  For  traveling,  the  groom 
selected  a  29-cent  toothbrush." 

♦ 

THURSDAY  ONLY  —  The 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express  has 
dropi>ed  its  Monday  edition  and 
will  appear  only  on  Thursday 
with  “a  more  complete  news¬ 
paper  one  time  a  week.” 

*  «  « 

BIRTHS  —  After  33  years 
with  newsjiajiers  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Booker  have  resigned  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  weekly,  the  Columbia  Star 
Reporter.  Mr.  Booker  was  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  State  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbia  Record.  Mrs. 
Booker  directed  the  State’s  wom¬ 
en’s  department  for  many  years. 
.  .  .  Southlaml  News,  a  monthly 
16-page  tabloid  with  circulation 
of  60,000,  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  Oct.  24  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  It  will  be  distributed  in 
the  Parma  Times,  Berea  News, 
Southivest  News,  Strongsvilk 
Netvs  and  Brook  Park  A’cws,  all 
Berea  Publishing  Company 
weeklies. 

i)c  )|e  >|( 

“BIG  difference:”  —  The 
3,168  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  spot¬ 
lighted  the  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  by  running  the 
front  page  of  its  Oct.  17  issue 
almost  blank.  Floating  in  a  sea 
of  white  space  near  the  bottom 
of  the  page  were  two  para¬ 
graphs  under  a  head:  The  BIG 
Difference.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  page  was  a  reminder 
that  newspapers  make  a  big 
difference  in  people’s  lives.  “To 
you  —  an  American  —  there 
is  no  news  value  on  this  page. 
In  communist  countries,  al¬ 
though  the  page  would  be  filled 
with  type,  the  news  value  would 
be  the  same.  .  .  .  Newspapers 
disturb,  stimulate,  investigate, 
anger,  sooth,  praise,  crusade, 
foster,  promote,  irritate,  inform, 
explain  and  make  mistakes.  But 
w’e  feel  that  certainly  free  men 
providing  a  free  people  wdth  a 
free  press  are  entitled  to  all  of 
this,  and  more,  least  every  news¬ 
paper’s  value  be  the  same  as  the 
page  above.” 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Visit  Middle  South  art  museums  such  as  this  one,  where  Heavy  industry  in  the  Middle  South  produces  another 
steel  sculpture  makes  a  strong,  contemporary  pattern  beautiful  contemporary  shape— the  sleek  hull  of  a  ship 
against  a  graceful,  Greek-revival  colonnade.  assembled  by  giant  cranes  in  the  Avondale  Shipyards. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI 


THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


In  the  changing  Middle  South,  you  can  see  patterns  of  progress  wherever  you  look. 
Eighty-four  colleges  and  universities  have  $550,000,000  invested  in  facilities  for 
learning.  With  museums,  orchestras,  community  theaters,  even  the  small  townSigive 
evidence  that  the  arts  are  flourishing.  It  is  the  prosperity  of  business  that  helps 
support  these  arts.  The  changing  Middle  South  is  a  rewarding  place  to  visit .  . . 
an  exciting  and  profitable  place  to  live. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orieans,  La. 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Free  factual  news  quarterly.  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Why  ‘Dead  Fish’  Pics 
Smell  Up  A  Page 

By  Rick  Friedman 


The  pictures  seen  here  were 
taken  by  Jerrj'  Chiappetta,  out¬ 
door  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal.  The 
comments  under  them  are  his. 
Both  show  he  is  an  editor  who 
practices  what  he  preaches  about 
photojournalism. 

‘lii!«tanl  Kik 

Jerry  condc'mns  the  most 
often-used  photo  —  the  “dead 
fish.”  This  is  one  of  a  “happy 
anpler  sticking  a  smelly,  dead 
fish  out  toward  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  lens  because  everj’one 
knows  the  position  will  make  the 
fish  look  much  larger  than  it  is.” 
An  extreme  wide-angle  lens 
would  produce  “instant  big  fish,” 
he  says  facetiously. 

Jerry  also  crusades  against 
the  “dead  deer”  picture — the  one 
that  shows  the  hunter  with  a 
foot  on  the  hack  of  a  fallen 
buck  “in  the  best  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  fashion.”  But  even  worse, 
he  says,  “is  to  have  a  mess  of 
them  in  the  same  photograph.” 

“We  don’t  use  gluttony  pic¬ 


tures,”  Jerry  .says.  “Rather  than 
showing  a  string  of  dead  fish,  we 
may  take  one  or  two  fish  as 
representative  of  the  catch  and 
try  to  arrange  some  sort  of 
mild  action — such  as  showing  the 
fish  to  a  child  or  to  the  wife  who 
has  to  clean  them.” 

As  in  Life 

His  point  is  that  pictures 
should  show  the  all-important 
game  or  fish  “in  life,  wild  and 
free  with  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  the  sportsman.”  "roo  many 
photographers,  he  says,  forget 
the  game  or  fish  is  the  underdog. 

“I  don’t  mean  you  have  to  l)e 
a  wildlife  photographer  with 
super-duper  long  lens,  blinds 
and  unlimited  time,”  he  says. 
“Most  conservation  departments 
have  this  .sort  of  shot  in  their 
files  and  they  are  cooperative 
folks.  The  good  outdoor  editor 
will  always  make  use  of  such 
pictures  in  connection  with  art 
for  his  own  layouts.” 

What  necessary  for  a  good 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


STAY  AWAY  FROM  MY  BABIES — That’s  what  readers  knew  this  swan 
was  saying.  The  picture  needs  no  caption.  It  ran  with  feature  about  fiv* 
signets  in  background. 


PHEASANT  HOUND — We  used  this  one  four-columns  to  show  beagle 
hound  used  as  a  pheasant  dog  in  an  article  called:  ’’BEAGLES  ARE 
FOR  THE  BIRDS."  Took  six  hours  to  get  this  RIGHT  shot. 
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LIVE  GAME — Readers  prefer  to  see  GAME  IN  LIFE,  not  dead  animals. 
These  deer  have  beauty,  freedom  and  dignity  when  photographed 
this  way.  They  are  wild  deer.  Used  Tri-x  film  to  get  this  shot. 


SET  GOOD  EXAMPLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG... 


Eating  Imhits  children  learn  in  the  home 
often  lead  to  obesity  p7^oblems  later  m  life 


PARENTS  WHO  ARE  really  interested  in  the  present  and 
future  health  and  happiness  of  their  children  cannot 
ignore  the  importance  of  cultivating  sensible  eating  habits 
in  ihe  young.  Allowing  a  child  to  overeat  or  to  not  eat  a 
well  lialanced  diet,  with  the  hope  that  the  child  will  ulti¬ 
mately  outgrow  these  poor  habits,  is  a  good  example  of 
h(»w  some  parents  encourage  the  development  of  lifetime 
behavior  patterns  that  cannot  help  but  lead  to  frustration 
and  unhapj)iness.  The  fat  child  too  often  grows  into  a 
fat  adult,  or  the  undernourished  girl,  the  one  who  is  not 
encouraged  to  eat  a  balanced  diet,  often  becomes  an  adult 
woman  who  will  experience  diflicultics  in  pregnancy  be¬ 
cause  her  body  is  not  as  well  developed  as  it  might  have  been. 

(ihildren  acquire  most  of  their  lifetime  eating  habits, 
their  food  tastes  and  preferences,  at  the  family  table.  The 
example  set  by  the  parents  in  the  home  is  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  how  the  children  wull  eat  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  instance,  the  mother  who 
nibbles  at  a  piece  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  her 
breakfast  certainly  does  not  set  a  good  example  for  her 
teen-age  daughter. 

LEARN  THE  SIMPLE  FOOD  RULES 

Mealtime  should  be  a  pleasant  occasion  for  all  members  of 
the  family.  Consuming  food  should  not  be  mysterious, 
complicated,  or  a  medical  treatment.  Learning  and  follow¬ 
ing  some  very  simple  rules  can  provide  a  daily  food  pat¬ 
tern  that  is  nutritionally  adequate  and  enjoyable. 

Regardless  of  other  purposes  eating  may  serve,  the 
basic  reason  for  consuming  food  is  to  provide  the  body 
with  the  nutrients  required  for  proper  growth,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  energy.  Teaching  children  to  eat  meals  and 
snacks  that  are  well  balanced  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  foods  is  a  parental  responsibility  which,  properly  per¬ 
formed,  can  contribute  much  to  the  longevity  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  child.  We  should  never  forget  that  it  is  easier 
to  teach  by  a  good  example  than  by  preaching  alone. 

Nutritionists  have  tried  to  simplify  food  selection  as 
much  as  possible.  They  have  analyzed  the  nutrients  our 
bodies  need,  and  they  have  suggested  food  patterns  to 
provide  these  nutrients.  A  variety  of  foods  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  the  nutritionists  are  not  yet  certain  about 
our  needs  for  certain  nutrients.  Trying  to  rely  on  pills 
for  essential  food  nutrients  is  not  only  a  less  pleasant  way 
to  feed  one's  self  but  also  may  possibly  eliminate  some  of 
the  nutrients  present  in  a  variety  of  foods. 

FOLLOW  THE  DAILY  FOOD  GUIDE 

Parents  should  set  a  good  example  for  children  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  daily  food  guide  established  by  nutritionists.  This 
involves  selecting  foods  from  four  main  groups: 

MILK  AND  DAIRY  FOODS:  (ihildren  and  teen-agers  should 
have  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  each  day  (or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  such  dairy  foods  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Adults 


shoidd  have  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk.  Two  8-ounee 
glasses  of  milk  provide  these  portions  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowances  of  food  nutrients  for  an  adult  man:  pro¬ 
tein  (of  very  high  (piality.  ready  for  immediate  use)  25 
percent;  calcium  (which  adults  need  to  keep  bones  strong 
even  after  growth  is  completed,  as  well  as  for  other  vital 
processes)  71  percent;  vitamin  A  15  percent;  riboflavin 
percent;  thiamine  10-12  percent;  calories  (which  be¬ 
come  undesirable  only  when  we  consume  too  many!)  10-13 
percent.  The  percentages  for  an  adult  woman  are  slightly 
higher  because  of  the  slightly  lower  nutrient  needs  of  the 
woman,  but  two  glasses  of  milk  still  provide  only  14-18 
percent  of  the  daily  calorie  needs  for  an  adult  woman.  To 
obtain  the  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins  in  milk  through 
other  foods  usually  would  require  a  much  higher  cost  in 
calories.  This  is  why  the  calorics  in  milk  are  often  called 
"armored  calories”  as  ofiposed  to  foods  which  provide 
fewer  or  no  other  nutrients  except  calories. 

MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY,  EGGS:  Two  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  group  of  foods  provide  additional  high 
quality  protein,  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin. 
M'eight  reducers  should  select  the  lean  cuts  of  meat  to 
keep  calories  down. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS:  Four  or  more  servings,  selected 
from  the  tremendous  variety  of  these  foods  available  to¬ 
day,  help  assure  adequate  consumption  of  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Selections  should  include  a  citrus  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  rich  in  vitamin  C  and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow 
vegetable  rich  in  vitamin  A.  (Ihildren  do  not  have  to  be 
forced  to  eat  any  particular  fruits  or  vegetables.  Try 
many  different  kinds  to  find  those  they  like  best  so  that 
they  get  started  in  the  habit  of  eating  these  valuable 
foods  each  day. 

BREADS  AND  CEREALS:  Four  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  food  group  provide  protein,  iron,  B-vitamins.  and 
calories.  Weight  watchers  should  select  carefully  in  this 
group  to  keep  the  ealories  in  balance  with  needs. 

Selecting  foods  from  the  four  groups  and  determining 
the  amount  of  food  required  to  maintain  desirable  weight 
are  lifetime  eating  habits  that  should  be  taught  very  early. 
Children  should  also  he  taught,  again  by  parental  example, 
that  daily  exercise  is  an  important  element  in  building 
and  maintaining  good  health.  The  time  has  come  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  slogan  "Families  that  pray  together  stay  to¬ 
gether”  to  read:  "Families  that  walk  together  to  pray 
together  stay  together.”  Surely,  families  that  learn  to  eat 
wisely  together  also  have  greater  opportunities  to  live 
longer  and  happier  lives. 


E  american  dairy  association 

20  N.  WacKer  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America" 


^Dead  Fish  ’ 

(Continued  from  pnye  52) 


layout,  according  to  Jerry,  is 
the  picture  of  the  sportsman  in 
the  field.  And  the  best  of  these, 
Jerr>'  adds,  show  the  hunter  and 
the  game  in  the  same  frame. 

“You  should  try  to  put  the 
reader  in  the  middle  of  the 
action,”  he  says.  “Make  the 
reader  feel  he  is  on  the  scene. 
Let  him  look  down  the  rifle 
sights  or  even  the  angler’s 
shoulders.  Capture  the  climactic 
moment.” 

One  Chiappetta  photo,  not 
shown,  was  taken  right  behind 
a  hunter  as  he  stood,  bow  and 
arrow  poised,  about  to  bring 
down  a  deer.  The  deer  could  be 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
looking  up  at  the  hunter.  Jerry 
points  out  that  the  deer  still  had 
a  chance  to  get  away,  thus  lend¬ 
ing  excitement  to  the  picture. 

Jerry  Chiappetta  says  he  can’t 
cry  that  a  picture  editor  ruined 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  Ijecause 
he  usually  develops,  selects,  en¬ 
larges,  crops  and  lays  out  all 
outdoor  page  art. 

“This  does  take  time,”  Jerry 
admits.  “.\nd  it  means  fewer 
hours  in  the  field.  But  it  lends 
itself  to  wonderful  control  over 
art  and  copy.  .4nd  I  sometimes 
have  a  layout  in  mind  before  I 
ever  load  my  camera  and  read 
the  meter.” 

Jerry  believes  outdoor  journal¬ 
ism  will  improve  as  soon  as  more 
editors  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
hunters  and  fishermen  represent 
a  big  chunk  of  their  readers  and 
deserve  better  coverage. 


OPENING  DAY.  TROUT  FISHING 
— Photo  captures  mood  of  cold, 
misty  opening  day.  Shot  with 
Nikon  F  33  mm  and  Plus  X. 

He  admits  there  are  no  short 
cuts  for  good  art  in  the  outdoor 
field.  “It  just  takes  a  little  time, 
a  little  thinking  and  a  little 
work — plus  a  little  cooperation 
from  the  editors  for  the  space,” 
he  says.  “Always  respect  the 
reader.  For  him,  you  should 
MAKE  a  picture,  not  just  take 
a  picture.” 

*  *  * 

bkm;  of  a  photoo 

Jerry  Chiappetta  started  his 
outdoor  writing  and  photogra¬ 
phy  12  years  ago  with  Inter¬ 


national  News  Service  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  moved  to  the 
Detroit  Times  and  then  three 
years  ago,  to  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  becoming 
outdoor  editor  there  two  years 
ago. 

His  pictures  and  picture 
stories  have  appearerl  in  numer¬ 
ous  magazines. 

Jerry  Chiappetta  uses  his 
Nikon  Model  F,  33mm  for  most 
of  his  pictures  l)ecause  of  its 
“firepower,  light  weight,  excel¬ 
lent  lenses  and  sequence  poten¬ 
tial  on  most  moving  game  and 
fish.”  Jerry  also  uses  his  own 
Rollei  and  the  State  Journal’s 
Bronica  and  long  lenses. 

In  his  spare  time,  Jerry  has 


LOOK  AROUND!  This  shot,  a  lucky  one,  was  made  from  a  blind.  We 
used  it  five  columns  wide.  It  tells  the  complete  story  of  bowhunting. 
Shot  with  Nikon  35  mm,  135  mm  lens  and  a  prayer. 


written  a  book,  “The  Horiof 
(about  prisoners  of  war  in  tht 
Philippines  and  Japan),  and  is 
working  on  another  one  about 
the  outdoors.  He’s  married,  has 
four  children,  aged  six  years  to 
seven  months,  and  a  beagle. 

• 

Educators  Vote 
Swiss  Paper  Best 

SVRACti.SE,  N.  Y, 

The  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitmg 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  topped 
the  list  of  the  world’s  10  best 
newspapers  in  a  poll  of  senior 
faculty  members  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  at  Syracuse 
University. 

The  chief  criterion  of  the  edu¬ 
cators — all  former  newspaper¬ 
men — was  the  extent  of  coverage 
of  world  news.  Other  criteria 
included  good  writing  and  edi¬ 
torial  courage  and  integrity. 

The  list,  in  order  of  votes 
cast: 

1.  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung; 

2.  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Frankfurt,  Germany; 

3.  New  York  Times; 

4.  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

5.  Guardian,  Manchester, 
England ; 

6.  Le  Monde,  Paris; 

7.  Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo; 

8.  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires; 

9.  Times,  London; 

10.  Dagens  Nyheter,  Stock¬ 
holm. 

Carter  Sees  Little 
Support  for  Kennedy 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Hodding  Carter,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta-Democrat  Times,  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  his  publication  will 
be  the  only  daily  paper  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  to  sup¬ 
port  President  Kennedy  for 
re-election  in  1964. 

Coming  to  his  alma  mater, 
Bowdoin  College,  to  receive  the 
Bowdoin  Prize,  Mr.  Carter  said 
he  expects  Barry  Goldwater  to 
carry  the  South  if  he  is  nomin¬ 
ated  as  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President. 

• 

Rondon’s  Eyes  Injured 
In  Traffic  Fracas 

Hector  Rondon,  award-win¬ 
ning  Venezuelan  photographer, 
was  injured  here  Nov.  5  in  an 
argument  after  a  traffic  accident. 
His  sight  was  reported  impaired. 

Police  charged  a  truck  driver 
with  assault. 

Mr.  Rondon’s  picture  of  a 
priest  aiding  a  dying  soldier  won 
several  prizes,  including  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  this  year. 
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HURLETRON 

INSETROL 

SYSTEM 


SIMPLE 

FLEXIBLE 

LOW 
IN  COST 


Hurletron  Insetrol  System 
installed  at  The  New  York  Daily  News 


Hurletron’s  Insetrol  System  is  designed  for  one 
job — precision  insetting  of  preprinted  copy  with  low 
waste  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Hurletron’s 
Insetrol  is  SIMPLE  -  simple  in  design,  simple  to 
install,  and  simple  to  operate.  Transistors  and 
other  solid-state  components  reduce  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  entire  system  functions  automati¬ 
cally  in  maintaining  preprinted  copy  to  precise, 
in-register  length.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  FLEX¬ 
IBLE  -  components  can  be  moved  from  unit  to 
unit  to  allow  variation  in  the  selection  of  preprint 
page  location.  Hurletron’s  Insetrol  is  LOW  IN 
COST  the  initial  capital  investment  is  less  than 
for  other  systems,  and  installation  costs  are  also 
lower. 


HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Book 
Column  Is 
Syndicated 

A  new  weekly  book  review 
column  written  by  Roy  A,  New- 
quist,  of  Park  Forest,  Ill.,  will 
be  distributed  to  newspapers 
nationally  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

For  the  last  four  and  one-half 
years,  Mr.  Newquist  has  been 
writing  a  two-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn  for  Star  Publications  in 
Chicago,  which  has  grown  into 
a  self-s>Tidicated  review  feature 
with  about  100  client  news¬ 
papers,  mostly  suburban. 

He  recently  began  writing  a 
once-a-week  column  titled  “The 
Book  World”  for  Chicago's 
American,  and  it  is  this  col¬ 
umn  that  CT-NYN  will  sjmdi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Newquist  was  born  in 
Ashland,  Wis.,  in  1923.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  BA  from  Marquette 
University  and  did  further  work 
under  Sinclair  Lewis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  advertising  manager  of 
the  trade  and  book  manufac¬ 
turing  division  of  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally,  and  has  worked  in  several 
copy  supervisor>’  positions  with 
advertising  agencies  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Seattle  and  Chicago.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

*  *  * 

NEGRO  CmLEGES 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  nationwide  sur\’ey  of 
116  all-Negro  colleges  in 
America  to  find  out  about  “re¬ 
verse  integration” — white  stu¬ 
dents  entering  Negro  schools. 

In  three  articles  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Dr.  Fine 
says  some  of  these  colleges  may 
have  to  close  down  because  of 
money  problems,  but  others  are 
doing  quite  well,  with  integrated 
faculty  and  student  bodies. 


NANA  Correspondent 
Breaks  Into  Albania 

Sam  Cohen,  Turkish  corre¬ 
spondent  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  has  just 
spent  a  week  in  Albania  and 
written  a  three-part  series  on 
this  most  tightly  sealed  nation 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  working  for 
NANA,  Mr.  Cohen  is  political 
columnist  for  Milliyet,  Turkey’s 
leading  newspaper.  He  got  his 
entry  visa  to  Albania  by  posing 
as  a  sports  reporter. 

The  series  is  illustrated. 


Teen-Age  Sex 
Discussed  by 
Ann  Landers 


First  with  science  news ! 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  36,  D.  C. 


tightly  sealed  nation  Ann  Landers’  new  book,  “.\ni 
"Id.  Landers  Talks  to  Teen-Agep 

ition  to  working  for  About  Sex,”  will  be  >yndicatel 
dr.  Cohen  is  political  to  newspapers  for  release  Jar 
for  Milliyet,  Turkey’s  12,  1964,  as  a  10-part  serial  i 
ewspaper.  He  got  his  chapters  of  1,500-1,800  word; 
i  to  Albania  by  posing  according  to  Harold  H.  Andet- 
ts  reporter.  son,  president  and  executive  ed; 

•ies  is  illustrated.  tor  of  Publishers  New.-jpape- 
— Syndicate. 

The  book  made  its  lx)w  ii 

Miss  Higgins  Reports  mid-October  with  praise  froE 

^  parents,  teachers  and  clergy- 

(Jiat  with  .Adenauer  men,  and  enthusiastic  accept- 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ^y  teen-agers. 

Marguerite  Higgins,  formerly  Sweeping  problems  under  the 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  ’“fT  **  J.®  solve  them, 

unCf  began  her  association  with  Landers  believ’es. 

Newsday  Nov.  1  by  reporting  O^^ly  ^  it>ol  would  tell  a  teen* 
an  exclusive  conversation  with  ^^or  to  stop  thinking  about 
former  Chancellor  Konrad  Ad-  says  forthrightly, 

enauer  of  West  Germany.  “^ou  might  as  well  tell  the  sun 
...  XT  -  .u  c  i.  TT  o  to  stop  shining.  Teen-agers  ARE 

Miss  H.ggms,  the  first  U.  S.  ^^inking  abou^  sex  and  they  will 

reporter  to  be  accorded  an  in-  ^^out  it.  What 

terview  with  the  German  states-  ^^ey  need  is  straight  informa- 
man  since  he  retired,  wrote  that 
he  spoke  outjrankly  about  mat-  „ 

ters  on  which  he  had  kept  silent  Thousands  of  letters  from 
while  chief  of  state  She  quoted  teen-agers  prompted  her  to 
Dr.  Adenauer  as  charging  that  ^.^jte  the  book,  she  declares. 
America  showed  itself  too  much 

afraid”  of  the  Communists  at  Big  Mail 

the  time  the  Berlin  Wall  was  ^ 

erected.  — 25,000  letters  a 

XI  ,  ..  Tx  Aj  month  —  tells  me  that  more 

Her  dispatch  .said  Dr  Aden-  teen-agers  are  in  trouble  today 
auer  recalled  hat  ‘for  60  hours  .^hey  are  doing 

after  the  Berlin  wall  began  to  _ 

go  up,  the  mayor  of  Berlin  could  it 

Washington.  Since  completing  her  book, 

Miss  Higgins  said  her  inter-  Ann  Landers  has  used  it  as  her 
view  was  a  continuation  of  a  text  in  talking  to  teen-agers  at 
conversation  with  Dr.  Adenauer  high  school  assemblies, 
that  began  in  1945,  when  he  was  At  the  close  of  one  meeting, 
introduced  to  her  as  an  “up  and  teen-agers  rocked  the  hall 

coming  politician”  in  the  dark  ^jth  cheers  and  applause,  the 
days  at  the  end  of  the  war.  She  principal  shook  his  head  in 
cabled  Dr.  Adenauer  from  wonderment. 

Washington  requesting  an  inter-  ..ghg  ^ays  the  things  I  wish 
view  for  Newsday,  and  permis-  j  could,”  he  said.  The  kids  pay 
sion  was  promptly  granted.  She  about  as  much  attention  to  me 
went  immediately  to  Bonn.  jjg  to  the  furniture  —  but  Ann 

Landers  gets  through  to  them. 
She  talks  their  language.  I’d 
like  to  make  her  book  required 
reading  for  every  teen-ager." 

.  *  « 

I  DULLES  ON  CIA 

.  Allen  Dulles,  former  chief  of 

the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
I  Agency,  is  the  author  of  the 

M  r  newly-published  book,  “The 

Craft  of  Intelligence,”  which  has 
I  p  been  prepared  for  November 

I  ^  p  distribution  by  Books  In  The 

■  *  News,  book  serial  service  of  the 

Hall  Syndicate.  The  book  has 
36,  D.  C.  been  prepared  in  12  install¬ 

ments,  scheduled  for  release 
_  Nov.  17. 
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The  most  important 
assembly  line  at 
Chrysler  Corporation. 


No  idea,  no  product  can  ever  be  better  than  the 
people  who  create  it. 

We  believe  this  at  Chrysler  Corporation.  That’s 
why  you  see  here  a  group  of  engineers  receiving  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  at  Chrysler  Institute  of  Engineering, 
in  Detroit,  a  graduate  school  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

What’s  Chrysler  Corporation  doing  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation?  Training  people  to  carry  on  the  engineering 
traditions  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


We  choose  a  select  group  of  graduates  from  the  top 
engineering  schools.  We  put  them  through  a  two-year 
course  of  study.  They  study  as  many  as  22  subjects. 
1110  students  have  received  advanced  degrees  so  far. 

While  going  to  school,  they  also  work  on  Chrysler’s 
Engineering  Staff  with  experienced  professionals. 

It’s  not  easy  to  get  into  Chrysler  Institute  of 
Engineering.  Standards  are  high.  Just  as  the  engi¬ 
neering  standards  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Plymouth  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


SEE  BOB  HOPE  AND  THE  CHRYSLER  THEATRE,  NBC- TV.  FRIDAYS 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Book 
Colunm  Is 
Syndicated 

A  new  weekly  book  review 
*  column  written  by  Roy  A.  New- 
quist,  of  Park  Forest,  Ill.,  will 
be  distributed  to  newspapers 
nationally  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Symdicate. 

For  the  last  four  and  one-half 
i  years,  Mr.  Newquist  has  been 
j  writing  a  two-times-a-week  col- 
'  umn  for  Star  Publications  in 
Chicago,  which  has  grown  into 
I  a  self-s>Tidicated  review  feature 
I  with  about  100  client  news- 
1  papers,  mostly  suburban. 

;  He  recently  began  writing  a 
once-a-week  column  titled  “The 
Book  World”  for  Chicago’s 
American,  and  it  is  this  col¬ 
umn  that  CT-NYN  will  sjuidi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Newquist  was  born  in 
Ashland,  Wis.,  in  1923.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  BA  from  Marquette 
University  and  did  further  work 
under  Sinclair  Lewis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  advertising  manager  of 
the  trade  and  book  manufac¬ 
turing  division  of  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally,  and  has  worked  in  several 
copy  superv'isorj’  positions  with 
advertising  agencies  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Seattle  and  Chicago.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

•  •  ♦ 

.NEGRO  rXJLLEGE.S 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  nationwide  surv’ey  of 
116  all-Negro  colleges  in 
America  to  find  out  about  “re¬ 
verse  integration” — white  stu¬ 
dents  entering  Negro  schools. 

In  three  articles  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Dr.  Fine 
says  some  of  these  colleges  may 
have  to  close  down  because  of 
money  problems,  but  others  are 
doing  quite  well,  with  integrated 
faculty  and  student  bodies. 


NANA  Correspondent 
Breaks  Into  Albania 

Sam  Cohen,  Turkish  corre¬ 
spondent  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  has  just 
spent  a  week  in  Albania  and 
written  a  three-part  series  on 
this  most  tightly  sealed  nation 
in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  working  for 
NANA,  Mr.  Cohen  is  political 
columnist  for  Milliyet,  Turkey’s 
leading  newspaper.  He  got  his 
entry  visa  to  Albania  by  posing 
as  a  sports  reporter. 

The  series  is  illustrated. 


Teen-Age  Ses 
Discussed  by 
Ann  Landers 


FiVsf  with  science  news ! 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  36,  D.  C. 


t  tightly  sealed  nation  Ann  Landers’  new  hook,  “.\m 
rid.  Landers  Talks  to  Teen-Ager 

lition  to  working  for  About  Sex,”  will  be  ^yndicatel 
Mr.  Cohen  is  political  to  newspapers  for  release  Jar 
;  for  Milliyet,  Turkey’s  12,  1964,  as  a  10-part  serial  i 
lewspaper.  He  got  his  chapters  of  1,500-1,800  words 
a  to  Albania  by  posing  according  to  Harold  H.  Ander 
rts  reporter,  son,  president  and  executive  ed: 

ries  is  illustrated.  tor  of  Publishers  Newspaper 
^  Syndicate. 

The  book  made  its  bow  k 

Miss  Higgins  Reports  mid-October  with  praise  froK 

parents,  teachers  and  clergy, 
l.liat  With  Allenauer  men,  and  enthusiastic  accept 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ance  by  teen-agers. 

Marguerite  Higgins,  formerly  Sweeping  problems  under  the 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  solve  them, 

une,  began  her  association  with  Landers  believes. 

Ncwsday  Nov.  1  by  reporting  *  Only  a  fool  would  tell  a  teen- 
an  exclusive  conversation  with  to  stop  thinking  about 

former  Chancellor  Konrad  Ad-  says  forthrig^itly. 

enauer  of  West  Germany.  “You  might  as  well  tell  the  sun 

Tj.  •  XU  c  i  TT  c  to  stop  shining.  Teen-agers  AR£ 
Miss  Higgins,  the  first  U.  S.  -u-  i  ■  u  ^  j  .u  7, 

renorter  to  be  accorded  an  in  thinking  about  sex  and  they  will 

reporter  to  be  accorded  an  in-  continue  think  about  it.  What 
terview  with  the  German  states-  .u  j  •  •  ux  ■  ^ 

man  since  he  retired,  wrote  that  will  know  HOW  to 

he  spoke  out  frankly  about  mat-  it.” 

f  Thousands  of  letters  from 

while  chief  of  state  She  quoted  teg^.^p^rs  prompted  her  to 
Dr.  Adenauer  as  charging  that  book,  she  declares. 

America  showed  itself  too  much 

afraid”  of  the  Communists  at  Big  Mail 

the  time  the  Berlin  Wall  was  , 

erected.  — 25,000  letters  a 

„  J.  ,  ,  .J  T-,  .  J  month  —  tells  me  that  more 

Her  dispatch  said  Dr  Aden-  are  in  trouble  today 

auer  recalled  that  “for  60  hours  _ ” _ ,  _ _  t'!,..,.  xix,m» 

.uni-  11  u  X  than  ever  before.  They  are  doing 
after  the  Berlin  wall  l^gan  o  ^^^at  their  parents  did  - 

go  up,  the  mayor  of  Berlin  could  they  are  doing  more  of  it 

w  V?  earlier,”  Miss  Landers  says, 

as  ington.  Since  completing  her  book, 

Miss  Higgins  said  her  inter-  Ann  Landers  has  used  it  as  her 
view  was  a  continuation  of  a  text  in  talking  to  teen-agers  at 
conversation  with  Dr.  Adenauer  hio-h  school  aquemhlies 
that  liegan  in  1945,  when  he  was  At  the  close  of  one  meeting, 
introduced  to  her  as  an  “up  and  while  teen-agers  rocked  the  hall 
coming  politician  ’  in  the  dark  with  cheers  and  applause,  the 
days  at  the  end  of  the  war.  She  principal  shook  his  head  in 
cabled  Dr.  Adenauer  from  wonderment. 

Washington  requesting  an  inter-  «sbe  says  the  things  I  vrish 
view  for  Newsday,  and  permis-  j  could,”  he  said.  The  kids  pay 
sion  was  promptly  granted.  She  about  as  much  attention  to  me 
went  immediately  to  Bonn.  to  the  fumiture  —  but  Ann 

Landers  gets  through  to  them. 
She  talks  their  language.  I’d 
like  to  make  her  book  required 
reading  for  every  teen-ager." 

*  *  * 

I  DULLES  ON  CIA 

•  Allen  Dulles,  former  chief  of 

the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
I  F  Agency,  is  the  author  of  the 

yi  r  newly-published  book,  “The 

Craft  of  Intelligence,”  which  has 
I  p  been  prepared  for  November 

I  ^  p  distribution  by  Books  In  The 

*  "  News,  book  serial  service  of  the 

^  Syndicate.  The  book  has 

36,  D.  C.  been  prepared  in  12  install¬ 

ments,  scheduled  for  release 
_  Nov.  17. 
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The  most  important 
assembly  line  at 
Chrysler  Corporation. 


No  idea,  no  product  can  ever  be  better  than  the 
people  who  create  it. 

We  believe  this  at  Chrysler  Corporation.  That’s 
why  you  see  here  a  group  of  engineers  receiving  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  at  Chrysler  Institute  of  Engineering, 
in  Detroit,  a  graduate  school  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

What’s  Chrysler  Corporation  doing  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation?  Training  people  to  carry  on  the  engineering 
traditions  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


We  choose  a  select  group  of  graduates  from  the  top 
engineering  schools.  We  put  them  through  a  two-year 
course  of  study.  They  study  as  many  as  22  subjects. 
1110  students  have  received  advanced  degrees  so  far. 

While  going  to  school,  they  also  work  on  Chrysler’s 
Engineering  Staff  with  experienced  professionals. 

It’s  not  easy  to  get  into  Chrysler  Institute  of 
Engineering.  Standards  are  high.  Just  as  the  engi¬ 
neering  standards  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


Plymouth  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge 

CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


SEE  BOB  HOPE  AND  THE  CHRYSLER  THEATRE,  NBC-TV,  FRIDAYS 


MuiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiim 


BERRILL  FAMILY  PORTRAIT — Cartoonist  Jack  Berrill  drew  this  cartoon 
of  his  family  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  which  has  carried  his 
"Gil  Thorp"  comic  strip  for  all  of  its  15  years.  On  the  floor  are  Kevin 
and  Christopher  and  the  others  are  baby  Stephen,  young  Tom,  David, 
mother  and  Anne. 


Syndicate 

i^entences 

llllllllllllllllilii:iiiiliiil'iiiilllllllilllllililllilll!lliilli^  I !  lij  I  imilMIIIII 

Editor  Bob  Amos,  Cambridge 
(Ohio)  Jeffersonian.,  chaperoned 
Dr.  Georg:e  W.  Crane,  “The 
Worry  Clinic”  columnist  for 
The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  for  a 
full  day  of  speeches  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  during 
which  he  spoke  to  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Crane  recently  w.,'.'; 
interviewed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  a  Boston  radio  station 
relative  to  his  Scientific  Mar¬ 
riage  Foundation,  which  uses  an 
IBM  machine  to  help  in  match¬ 
ing  couples.  He  also  was  on  a 
network  tv  show  from  Cleve¬ 
land.  “The  250  American  news¬ 
paper  patrons  of  Dr.  Crane’s 
column  have  launched  a  great 
social  service  project  that  is 
producing  happy  marriages, 
combatting  divorce  and  offering 
former  half  -  orphaned  kiddies 
the  emotional  security  of  a  two- 
parent  home,”  asserted  Frank¬ 
lin  H.  Kromm  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hopkins  Syndicate, 
Mellott,  Ind. 

William  A.  Doyle,  “The  Daily 
Investor”  columnist  (United 
Feature  Syndicate),  spoke  Nov. 
1  before  the  Mutual  Fund  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  he  speaks 
Nov.  18  at  an  adult  education 
forum  sponsored  by  the  town 
of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


LITTLE  INKY  By  Hoi  Borden 


Hal  Borden,  creator  of  the 
“Little  Inky”  panel  cartoon  for 
weeklies,  distributed  by  Smith 
Services,  received  birthday  con¬ 
grats  Oct.  28  from  artist  Irv 
Hagglund  and  the  syndicate.  It 
was  Inky’s  and  Hal’s  birthdays. 
Inky  is  three  —  his  creator 
chalked  up  a  similar  number  of 
decades. 


Berrill’s  Helpers 

Jack  Berrill,  cartoonist  of  the 
“Gil  Throp”  comic  strip  (Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate)  for  15  years,  says 
his  six  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  SIX  months  to  16  years,  are 
both  a  help  and  hindrance  to  him 
in  the  preparation  of  the  strip 
about  teen-agers  at  home.  Pump¬ 
kin  Hill,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

“They  try  to  keep  me  up-to- 
date  on  teen-age  lingo  and  keep 
me  from  putting  in  some  term 
that  was  popular  when  I  was  a 
boy,”  the  cartoonist  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “They  will  tell  me  when 
something  is  corny  or  not  done 
or  ‘not  in.’  I’m  lucky  to  have 
them  around.  I  can  drift  back  to 
1940  and  Glenn  Miller  so  easily.” 

He  often  works  12  to  14  hours 
a  day  on  the  strip.  His  first  job 
was  as  a  copyboy  in  the  art 
department  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News, 

«  *  « 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  devoted  five  pages 
to  pictures  and  a  story  about 
the  “Dollars$-for-$cholars  Man” 
— Sidney  A.  Eisenberg,  Cleve¬ 
land  lawyer-business  man  who 
collaborates  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Fine  in  writing  the  “How  to  Get 
Money  for  College”  column  for 
the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Eisenberg  is  quoted: 

“Newspapers  are  the  only 
medium  that  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  all  the  boys  and 


girls  into  college.  Till  now  there 
has  been  no  central  bureau  of 
information.” 


Army  Life  Depicted 
Ill  New  Army  Column 

Army  Specialist  Fifth  Claji 
Harold  S.  Kitching,  .senior  info^! 
mation  specialist  with  the  Ijt 
Region,  Army  Air  Defense  CW 
mand,  at  Fort  Totten,  L.I.,  N.Y, 
has  l)egun  a  weekly  column  on 
the  Army  today. 

The  column,  which  is  being 
written  for  his  home  to\vn  newg. 
l)aper,  the  Clackamas  County 
News,  E.stacada,  Ore.,  deal* 
mainly  with  the  unclassified  side 
of  the  Army  Air  Defemse  Com¬ 
mand  and  its  role  in  providing 
the  air  defense  missile  protection 
of  the  United  States.  It  also 
covers  many  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  modern  Army, 
both  serious  and  humorous. 

Kitching,  who  writes  the  col- 
umn  in  his  off-duty  hours,  is  also 
offering  similar  columns  to  any 
other  interested  editor,  the  only 
charge  being  that  for  postage. 
He  may  be  contacted  c/o  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery,  1st  Region, 
ARADCOM,  Fort  Totten,  N.Y. 
11359.  He  will  detail  his  recent 
experiences  in  Greenland. 

•  *  « 

John  Robert  Powers,  who 
writes  the  “Secrets  of  Charm” 
column  (National  Newspaper 
Syndicate),  spent  a  w’eek  in  Chi¬ 
cago  launching  the  28th  of  his 
national  chain  of  charm  and 
modeling  schools. 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6,50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

WANTED 


Will  invest  up  to  a  million  dollars  in  cash  in  substantial 
newspaper  property  or  properties.  Advertiser  is  ex-newspaper 
publisher  with  highly  successful  background.  Will  con¬ 
sider  small  profitable  daily  or  large  weeklies  with  potential. 


All  confidences  respected. 


M.  BELMONT  VER  STANDIG 
1107  19th  St.  N.W. 
Washington  36,  D.  C. 

Phone  FEderal  8-6100 


References:  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  ANPA 
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Meet  Russell  Kirk: 
A  Bohemiau  Tory 


Qyndicate 

lOentences 
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By  Ray  Eruiii 

Russell  Kirk,  versatile  “To 
the  Point”  columnist  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation, 
winged  into  New  York  after  a 
two  months’  tour  of  England, 
Scotland,  Morocco,  Italy,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Tunisia. 

He  cut  the  tour  short  to  be 
on  hand  Nov'.  25  for  publication 
of  his  latest  book,  “Confessions 
of  a  Bohemian  Tory:  Episodes 
and  Reflections  of  a  Vagrant 
Career”  (Fleet  Publishing  Co. 
308  pages.  $4.50).  Some  of  his 
favorite  columns  on  travel  and 
world  affairs  and  humorous  in¬ 
cidents  are  collected  in  his  new¬ 
est  and  ninth  book. 

Scuttisli  Cottage 

In  most  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  he  renewed  old  acquaint¬ 
anceships  and  sniffed  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  climate,  but  in 
Scotland,  in  the  old  fishing  port 
of  Pittenween  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  he  bought  a  charming 
little  stone  house,  built  about 
1720,  with  crow-stepped  gables, 
boxed  beds  in  closed  cupboard- 
closets,  and  stone  walls  nearly 
four  feet  thick. 

He  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
in  Marrakesh  at  the  festival  at¬ 
tended  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  he  got  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Morocco. 

Dr.  Kirk,  an  intense  man 
whose  eyes  twinkle  behind  black- 
rimmed  glasses,  has  the  true 
political  and  personal  conser\'a- 
tive’s  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
things  and  ways. 

“The  little  house  wdll  require 
much  repair  and  improvement, 
but  when  the  work  is  done  this 
house  should  endure  for  another 
century  and  a  half  without  any 
grreat  attention,”  he  explained 
with  quiet  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Kirk  “collects”  old  houses 
in  his  mind’s  eye  and  thus 
“owns”  unusual  and  dramatic 
dwellings  throughout  the  world 
in  addition  to  his  ancestral  home 
in  Mecosta,  Mich.,  where  five 
generations  of  Kirks  have  lived 
before  him  —  and  now  his  little 
stone  house  in  Pittenween,  which 
he  will  use  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  land  of  his  forebears. 

Finds  It  Easy 

The  columnist-author-lecturer 
(and  former  college  professor) 
finds  writing  five  columns  a 
week  a  comparatively  easy  task 
as  his  subjects  do  not  all  deal 


with  current  affairs.  He  writes 
two  each  week  on  politics,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  and  three  are 
mixed  essays  —  humor,  philoso¬ 
phy,  travel,  experiences,  person¬ 
alities.  He  is  a  fluent  writer 
and  has  had  a  fascinating  life, 
so  the  assignment  comes  natu¬ 
rally. 

His  favorite  writing  hours  are 
from  8  p.m,  to  8  a.m.  and  his 
favorite  writing  place  is  his 
great-grandfather’s  quiet  old 
house  in  Mecosta  (an  Indian 
name  meaning  “Little  Cub 
Bear”;  there  are  2,000  Indians 
still  living  within  25  miles  of 
the  village,  which  had  2,000 
population  in  the  great-grand¬ 
father’s  time  when  lumber  was 
king  and  has  200  now.  Native 
son  Russell  Kirk  spends  six 
months  a  year  there,  six  poking 
into  obscure  lanes  of  obscure 
villages  of  far-off  countries.  He 
has  never  lived  in  a  city  and 
never  has  desired  to  do  so. 

150  Leclures 

He  gives  150  lectures  a  year, 
about  half  to  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  half  to  civic  groups. 
There  are  12  of  these  talks  on 
such  subjects  as  “The  Meaning 
of  Academic  Freedom,”  “The 
Future  of  Conser\’atism  in 
America,”  “Recovery  of  Norms,” 
“Changing  Shapes  of  Britain.” 
(He  rushed  from  our  interview 
at  the  Divan  Parisien  Restau¬ 
rant  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
Queens  College.) 

He’s  working  on  a  novel  now 
with  a  tentative  title  of  “Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Creature  of  the 
Twilight.” 

It  was  S.  George  Little,  head 
of  both  the  Fleet  Publishing 
Company,  a  book  -  publishing 
firm,  and  of  (General  Features 
Corporation,  a  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate,  who  persuad^  Kirk  to 
become  a  newspaper  columnist. 
Mr.  Little  published  Kirk’s 
books  and  was  familiar  with  his 
Avriting  and  wished  to  make  it 
available  to  newspapers.  The 
“To  the  Point”  column  now  goes 
to  some  200  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe. 

Extremely  topical  columns 
are  marked  “urgent”  by  the 
columnist  and  the  syndicate  air¬ 
mails  them  twice  w’eekly. 

“I  found  the  five  newspaper 
columns  a  week  a  formidable 
assignment  at  first,  but  I  enjoy 
it  now,”  said  Dr.  Kirk  with  a 
smile.  “The  mail  from  news- 
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paper  readers  has  grow-n  so 
great  that  I  now'  have  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  answ’er  it.  I  can  write 
a  column  on  my  travels  or  re¬ 
flections  in  an  hour,  but  longer 
time  is  required,  of  course,  for 
the  research  and  writing  of  a 
column  on  politics  or  history.” 

Ju$>lire  of  Peace 

The  writer-lecturer,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Mecosta,  once 
w’as  introduced  at  the  Vienna 
opera  as  the  “Duke  of  Mecosta” 
and  W’as  escorted  to  the  imperial 
box.  (Mr.  Little  sometimes  is 
referred  to  by  friends  as  the 
“Baron  of  Bronxville”  —  he 
lives  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.).  Dr. 
Kirk  often  w’ears  a  cape  or  cloak 
and  a  Scottish  antique  stickpin 
in  his  necktie,  giving  him  an 
air  of  a  Victorian  duke  —  or  a 
magician. 

He  keeps  on  top  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  world  political  conditions 
diligently  for  last-minute  ob¬ 
servations.  This  is  the  serious 
Kirk,  w’hose  background  at  a 
youngish  age  of  44  includes  six 
degrees  from  universities. 

For  fun  and  relaxation  and 
because  his  imaginative  mind 
cannot  help  seeing  stories  in 
little  cubbyholes  of  human  be¬ 
havior  that  the  average  writer 
overlooks,  he  intersperses  his 
serious  columns  with  what  he 
calls  “mood”  pieces  —  poking 
into  old  tombs,  visiting  the  great 
and  near-great,  quarreling  with 
those  w’ho  bend  or  break  with 
tradition  for  inferior  “prog¬ 
ress.” 

Among  earlier  Kirk  books  are 
“The  Conservative  Mind,”  “Old 
House  of  Fear”  and  a  collection 
of  ghost  stories,  “The  Surly 
Sullen  Mind.”  He  has  never  seen 
a  ghost,  but  hopes  to  sometime 
to  gain  a  column  topic. 

Russell  Kirk,  paradoxically 
and  pleasantly,  is  at  once  a  true 
Bohemian  and  a  true  conser\’a- 
tive. 


Murray  Olderman,  N(  wspaper 
Enterprise  Association  sports 
cartoonist-columnist  and  pro 
football  specialist,  picked  all  14 
games  in  the  National  Football 
League  correctly  for  two  week¬ 
ends  running — Oct.  27  and  Nov 
3. 

Quotable  quote  from  Joe 
Williams,  National  New’spaper 
Syndicate  sports  columnist: 
“Funny  thing  happened  to  me  on 
my  w’ay  back  to  the  typewriter. 
Nobody  realized  I’d  been  away.” 

When  the  late  Capt.  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  beautiful  and 
lethal-tongued  woman  in  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  be  called  “The 
Dragon  Lady,”  it  was  never 
anticipated  the  term  one  day 
would  be  used  to  describe  the 
vociferous  Madame  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu  of  Viet  Nam. 

Frederic  Pitts,  who  with  his 
wife,  Alice,  writes  the  new 
“Foxy  &  Fr^dy”  column  (E&P, 
Nov.  2,  page  45),  writes  from 
Cedar  Mountain,  N.  C.:  “We 
thought  w’e  were  going  to  be 
remote  when  we  started  building 
a  home  on  a  mountain  lake  here, 
but  we  have  found  the  woods 
thick  with  editors.  Pete  Me- 
Knight  of  Charlotte  and  Bill 
Gaines  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  have 
been  to  see  us  and  right  next 
door  at  Tryon  is  a  gaggle  of 
retirees:  Stan  Barnett,  Dwight 
Marvin,  Nat  How'ard  and  many 
others.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service  appointed  Samuel  Jame¬ 
son  as  Far  East  correspondent 
and  he  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  of  Southeast  Asia. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  that  A1  Capp,  creator 
of  “Li’l  Abner”  and  columnist, 
will  do  five  humorous  spots  on 
NBC’s  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Monitor  show  in  addition  to 
many  other  speaking  engage¬ 
ments.  John  Liney,  who  draws 
“Henry”  (King  Features),  was 
on  “To  Tell  the  Truth”  CBS-tv. 

Stan  Lynde,  who  draws  “Rick 
O’Shay”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate),  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  many  events  next 
year  to  help  Montana  celebrate 
its  territorial  centennial.  The 
state  will  send  a  special  train 
with  historical  and  cultural  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  1964-65  on 
April  22. 
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'  News  Monopoly  on  the  Air? 
Frank  and  Seltzer  Disagree 


Cl^VELAND 

A  call  for  electronic  and 
printed  media  to  join  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  in  protecting  indi¬ 
vidual  fi-eedorns  was  voiced  here 
Nov.  11  h.v  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Appearing  on  a  panel  of 
Group  Ws  fifth  Conference  on 
Local  Pul  die  Service  Program¬ 
ming,  Mr.  Seltzer  said  he  de¬ 
plored  the  jiresent  conflict  of  the 
media  as  “juvenile.” 

Before  an  audience  of  more 
than  300  broadcasters,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said  he  foresaw  the  day  10 
or  20  years  from  now  when 
newspajiers  and  magazines 
might  be  “adversely  affected” 
by  electronic  media  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  electronic  journalism 
would  have  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  news. 

In  such  a  situation,  Mr. 
Seltzer  said,  governmental  regu¬ 
lations  of  electronic  journalism 
would  “inhibit,  circumscribe, 
and  easily  destroy”  freedom  of 
speech.  He  then  urged  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  two  media. 

Panelist  Reuven  Frank,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Producer,  NBC  News, 


disagreed.  He  did  not  believe 
that  electronic  media  would  ever 
have  a  monopoly  on  news. 

Author-critic  A.  J.  Liebling 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
observed  that  the  crisis  in  news- 
paiiers  has  been  going  on  since 
1920.  “The  crisis  has  continueil 
and  worsened  ever  since,”  he 
said.  Mr.  Liebling,  in  referring 
to  the  recent  closing  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  said  that  consid¬ 
ering  the  long  competitive 
agony,  the  Daily  News  should 
have  lieen  paid  $10  to  put  the 
other  tabloid  out  of  pain. 

On  the  subject  of  news  man¬ 
agement,  Mr.  Frank  said  the 
real  question  was  “not  who  man¬ 
ages  news,  but  who  agrees  to  lie 
managed.”  The  remark  drew 
heavy  applause  from  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Jim  Snyder,  Group  W’s  Na¬ 
tional  News  Director,  said  he 
hoped  people  would  lie  militant 
in  stamping  out  managed  news 
in  their  home  towns. 

Mr.  Snyder  defended  th"' 
legitimate  public  information 
lole  of  most  government  infor¬ 
mation  officers. 


Ad  Salesman  Slain 
111  Newspaper  Office 

Mount  Veknon,  Ohio 

A  divorced  man,  carrying  a 
shotgun  and  seeking  his  ex-wife, 
spread  panic  in  the  offices  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  News,  killed  an 
advertising  salesman  and 
wounded  two  composing  room 
employes  Oct.  30. 

Editors  and  reporters  dropped 
to  the  floor  as  the  man,  a  Korean 
War  veteran,  entered  with  the 
gun  and  killed  Richard  Merrin, 
46,  for  eight  years  an  ad  sales¬ 
man  for  the  paper.  He  reloaded 
and  wounded  Joseph  Poljak,  33, 
and  Malcolm  Francis,  composing 
room  men. 

His  former  wife.  Miss  Peggie 
Walker,  25,  an  ad  department 
employe,  escaped.  The  man  was 
captured  a  short  time  later  40 
miles  away. 

Press  Room  ‘Rivals’ 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Printer’s  ink  runs  in  the  blood 
of  Edwin  A.  Ratcliffe  and  his 
father,  Robert  B.  Ratcliffe.  With 
the  promotion  of  Edwin  to  fore- 
•nan  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
press  room,  the  Ratcliffe’s  are 
running  the  presses  on  the  two 
Hartford  dailies,  the  Courant 
and  the  Times.  Edwin  joined  the 
Courant  13  years  ago  as  an 
apprentice.  Robert  has  worked 
for  the  Times  for  45  years. 


UPI  Reporter  Foiiml 
Dead  of  Head  Wound 

Washington 
Arnoldo  Otero,  32,  a  United 
Press  International  reporter, 
was  found  dead  Nov.  3,  here. 
Police  .said  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  right  temple  and  there  was 
a  revolver  in  his  right  hand.  One 
shot  had  been  fired. 

Mr.  Otero  had  been  employed 
by  UPI  since  1960,  specializing 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  worked  for  the 
Washington  Star. 

A  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Otero  came  to  the  United  States 
soon  after  his  graduation  from 
high  school.  He  serv'ed  in  the 
Navy  from  1950  until  1952. 


■  ■■■■■ 

PHOTON 

SERIES  500 

for  computerized 
photographic  typesetting 
of  od  composition. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 
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NAMES  AND  FACES 

Some  of  us  can  quickly  identify  a  name  with  a  face.  All 
too  often,  however,  it’s  a  tough  job  for  most  of  us. 

A  similar  thing  occurs  with  our  name,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co,  Many  people  associate  us  with  tractors.  They  are  correct, 
but  we  build  other  products  too.*  And  whether  these  products 
are  on  wheels  or  tracks,  or  supply  power,  they  all  have  the 
brand  name  of  Cat  and  Caterpillar.  These  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Your  help  in  correctly  using  our  trademarks  to  refer  only 
to  our  products  will  be  appreciated. 

CATE  R  P  I  LLAR 

HIG  U.  S.  OFF. 

iFWheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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Seminar  Aids  Press 
Of  Latin  America 


RECOGNIZING  A  QUESTION  from  one  of  fhe  Latin  executivti,  is  j 
Guillermo  Gutierrei,  (arm  aloft)  Manager  of  the  lAPA  Technic*!  , 
Center.  At  Right,  William  M.  Pepper  Jr.,  secretary,  board  of  direc¬ 


tors,  lAPA  Technical  Center. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Forty-one  major  government 
crises  in  the  past  fiv’e  years; 
taxes  of  100%  or  more  on  equip¬ 
ment  purchased  outside  the 
country;  lalior  laws  which  make 
it  cheaper  to  keep  any  unneeded 
man  on  the  payroll  than  to  let 
him  po;  wild  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  in  which 
you  are  paid  for  adv’ertisinp  and 
.subscriptions.  .  .  . 

These  are  a  few  of  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  Latin  American  countries,  as 
revealed  by  members  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Executive  Seminar  on 
Newspaper  Publishing  this  week. 

The  participating  newspapers, 
ranpinR  in  size  from  the  two 
Buenos  Aires  ppants.  La  Nnrwn. 
with  300,000  circulation  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  La  Prensa,  282,000 
circulation,  to  El  htipulso,  Bar- 
quisimeto,  Venezuela,  with  15,- 
000  readers,  were  surveyed 
about  their  problems  before 
coming;  to  the  seminar. 

Personnel  Problem 

Of  those  responding:  to  the 
questionnaires,  most  had  one 
difficulty  in  common,  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  One  paper 
characterized  the  problem  of 
poorly-educated  employes, 
thusly,  “they  tend  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  this  deficiency  (lack  of 
formal  education  or  training) 
by  developing  an  excessive,  mis¬ 
directed  initiative  .  .  .” 

When  asked  how  the  pictorial 
papers  compared  with  those  con¬ 
taining  mostly  reading  matter 
in  a  highly  competitive  situation, 
one  executive  said,  “we  have  no 
pictorial  papers.  We  can’t  get 
enough  quality  in  our  engrav- 
ings.” 

He  further  disclosed  that  his 
paper  had  just  recently  con¬ 
verted  from  a  hand-operated 
engraving  process  to  one  that 
was  at  least  partly  mechanized. 

“A  piece  of  equipment  that 
would  cost  us  $1,800  in  the 
United  States  costs  $8,000  by 
the  time  we  have  paid  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  import 
duties,”  he  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  less  than  30,000 
professed  an  interest  in  ROP 
color,  into  which  his  paper  had 
recently  embarked. 

Many  of  those  attending  the 
seminar  come  from  families  that 
own  their  papers  and  are  them¬ 
selves  likely  to  take  over  con¬ 
trolling  management  positions 
in  coming  years.  All  are  pres¬ 


ently  top-level  executives. 

Florida  More  Advanced 

Some  of  their  problems  are 
peculiar  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate,  but  others, 
they  feel,  they  have  in  common 
with  their  North  American 
counterparts. 

It  was  on  this  theme  of  simi¬ 
lar  obstacles  and  goals  that 
James  L.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  opened  the 
12-day  meeting  of  the  .seminar. 

Though  conditions  under 
which  papers  are  published  may 
differ,  “there  ai-e  but  few  ways 
to  apply  ink  to  paper  to  produce 
the  printed  image,”  he  pointed 
out. 

“Nearly  all  men  of  journalism 
are  imbued  with  the  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  produce  a  newspaper 
better  than  the  one  they  are  now 
turning  out,”  he  said.  He  went 
on  to  explain  how  the  Miami 
Herald  has  undertaken  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  through  modern 
machinery,  through  personnel 
training  and  recruitment  tech¬ 
niques. 

Mr.  Knight  said  newspapers 
in  Florida  are  generally  more 
advanced  than  those  located 
elsewhere. 

Disavowing  a  personal  prej¬ 
udice  for  the  statement,  he  went 
on  to  explain  that  “population 
growth  in  Florida  has  required 
the  newspaper  industry  to  build 
and  modernize  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  would  be  necessary 
among  most  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries.” 

He  added  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  enjoying  a  healthy 
period  in  North  America. 

The  program  called  for  a  tour 
of  the  Herald  plant  at  the  out¬ 
set,  conducted  by  Herald  Train¬ 
ing  Director  Rex  Knorr. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  the 
meeting  was  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  plant  at  West  Palm 
Beach.  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Perry  Publications,  led 
a  discussion  of  computers  in 
production. 

Greater  Use  of  (Computers 

Mr.  Perry  said  the  Post-Times 
has  been  committed  to  full  auto¬ 
mation.  A  second  computer  and 
a  second  Photon  513  have  been 
ordered  and  offset  processes  are 
being  fully  developed,  he  said. 

The  computers  wdll  be  made 
to  pay  for  themselves,  Mr.  Perry 
added,  by  serving  for  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  bookkeeping  func¬ 
tions.  He  described  how'  an  RCA 
301,  used  originally  to  hyphen¬ 


ate  and  justify  .straight  matter, 
w’ith  a  saving  of  40%  in  type 
composition  time,  is  now  set¬ 
ting  advertising  copy. 

“Eventually,”  Mr.  Perry  said, 
“w'e  plan  to  have  unjustified 
tape,  w'ith  proper  parameter 
messages,  punched  by  advertis¬ 
ing  department  personnel.  This 
will  record  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  set  the  ad,  lay  it 
out,  and,  in  addition,  include  the 
necessary  billing  and  discount 
information  which,  when  fed 
into  the  computer,  will  auto¬ 
matically  carry  out  all  of  the 
functions  such  as  typesetting, 
billing,  discount  figuring,  book¬ 
keeping  entries,  and  mailing.” 

In  about  six  months,  Mr. 
Perry  said,  the  Post-Times  peo¬ 
ple  hope  to  have  the  film  output 
of  the  Photon  run  the  Perry 
Photo-composer,  an  automatic 
page  makeup  device  which  will 
position  and  expose  type  on  film 
and  add,  photographically,  such 
features  as  pictures,  art  work 
and  borders.  From  there  it  will 
go  either  to  an  offset  plate,  a 
full  page  engraving  for  either 
mat-making  and  stereotyping, 
or  direct  plate  printing. 

Executives  at  the  Post-Times 
attend  computer  classes  at 
night. 

A  General  Conclusions  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Miami  was  conducted  by 
the  seminar’s  directors:  John 
H.  Herbex-t,  president,  lAPA 
Technical  Center,  and  editor  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger;  Montgomery  Curtis,  di¬ 
rector,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute;  Rex  B.  Knorr,  training 
director,  Miami  Herald,  Herald 
Circulation  Director  Michael 
Tynan;  William  M.  Pepper,  sec¬ 
retary,  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
and  Guillermo  Gutierrez,  V-M, 
manager  of  the  Technical  Cen¬ 
ter,  who  coordinated  the  ar¬ 


rangements  for  the  seminar. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  j 
a  luncheon  at  the  Americana  \ 
Hotel,  with  talks  by  John  S.  i' 
Knight,  president  of  the  Knijflit 
newspapers ;  Romulo  O’Farril 
Jr.,  president  of  lAPA  and  vice- 
president  of  Novedades,  .Mexico, 
D.F.,  and  Mr.  Herbert. 

Though  many  of  the  newsmen 
from  Latin  America  speak  and 
understand  English  quite  well, 
nothing  was  left  to  chance.  A 
simultaneous  translation  system 
was  set  up,  similar  to  that  used 
at  the  United  Nations. 

. 

Gregorys  Quit  Saigon, 
Tlieir  Offices  Burned 

A  mob  sacked  and  burned  the 
offices  of  the  Daily  Times  of 
Vietnam  after  the  recent  coup 
d’etat  in  Saigon,  according  to 
dispatches  coming  out  of  the 
country  this  week. 

Mrs.  Gene  Gregory,  wife  of 
the  American  publislier  of  the 
Times,  went  to  Hong  Kong  to 
join  her  husband.  Mr.  Gregory 
was  in  Tokyo  at  the  time  of  the 
coup  that  overthrew  the  Diem 
government.  Mrs.  Gregory  took 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  embassy. 

The  Gregorys  were  close 
friends  of  Madame  Ngo  Dinh  ; 
Nhu  and  their  newspaper  , 
usually  supported  her  family’s  ; 
regime.  | 

D.  C.  Correspondent  | 

Washington  j 

George  Spencer,  correspondent  j 
here  for  the  Daily  News  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  has  been  named 
correspondent  for  El  Impareial,  ' 
Spanish-language  daily  in  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  He  also  writes  for 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  ami 
Daily,  and  papers  in  both  Guam 
and  Pago  Pago. 
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NEEDED  BY  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY  . . . 

TRUSTED  BY  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY  . . . 

INDEPENDENT  IN  THOUGHT,  ACTION  AND  OWNERSHIP 


I  urniJiLLJ  LU., 


It  is  independent  of  all  outside  interests  .  . .  Automo¬ 
tive  News  occupies  its  own  new  building  in  Detroit’s 
new  Civic  Center  ...  It  has  the  largest  editorial  staff 
in  the  automotive  publishing  field. 


Throughout  the  years,  the  growth  of  Automotive 
News  has  been  steady  and  strong.  Today  it  carries  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  in  the  automotive  field. 
And,  in  1963,  when  some  of  its  competitors  are  show¬ 
ing  a  loss  in  linage.  Automotive  News  is  up  12  percent 
over  1962. 


Circulation  is  also  at  an  all-time  high:  44,000  —  all 
fully  paid  at  $9.00  a  year,  ABC-audited,  and  obtained 
without  the  use  of  premiums  or  a  field  selling  force. 


Over  the  past  15  years.  Automotive  News  has  been 
flattered  by  the  numerous  offers  to  purchase  the  pub¬ 
lication  —  offers  from  individuals  and  from  large 
publishing  firms. 

I  have  rejected  all  of  the  offers  because  I  feel  that  the 
automotive  industry  needs  a  strong,  independent  pub¬ 
lication  —  a  publication  unfettered  by  chain-store 
policies. 


At  the  time  of  Mr.  Slocum’s  death  in  1949.  some  of  my 
friends  advised  me  to  sell  Automotive  News,  but  that 
would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Slocum’s 
ideals. 


It  is  my  feeling,  as  I  know  it  was  Mr.  Slocum’s,  that  in 
order  to  provide  the  kind  of  publication  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry  needs,  the  owner  of  that  publication 
must  have  both  heart  and  soul  in  the  auto  industry. 
I  knew  that  all  the  employees  of  Automotive  News, 
whom  I  like  to  call  “the  Automotive  News  family,’’ 
would  help  me  carry  on  Mr.  Slocum’s  work. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  many  members  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  News  family.  Together  we  shall  continue  to 
serve  this  great  industry  through  an  Automotive 
News  that  is  strong,  vigorous  . . .  and  independent. 


Automotive  News,  the  weekly  bible  of  the  automotive 
industry  for  the  past  38  years,  enjoys  an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  business  world. 

It  is  an  independent  trade  newspaper — independent  in 
thought  and  action.  This,  I  believe,  has  made  it  a 
great  publication. 


It  is  independent  in  ownership  . .  .  Founded  in  1925  by 
the  late  George  M.  Slocum,  Automotive  News  is  today 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Slocum  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President 


OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Market  Strength  Cheers  Dealers 


Newsroom  Cult 


(Contin-ued  from  page  15) 


genuine  belief  that  journalism 
makes  a  rewarding  lifelong 
career  to  the  feeling  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  desirable  l)ecause  “it 
provides  a  background  that  is 
helpful  in  almost  any  field,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  teaching  professions.” 

While  these  problems  are 
being  worked  on,  a  dangerous 
new  factor  is  coming  on  the 
scene.  It  is  affecting  the  future 
of  the  press  and  could  make  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  even  more  acute 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  already 
lowering  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  standards,  keeping  prom¬ 
ising  students  out  of  the  media 
and  turning  many  of  them  into 
ardent  critics  of  the  press. 


‘KeM-arch’  Stressed 


What  I  am  talking  about  is  a 
trend  away  from  professional 
instruction  in  journalism.  Some 
schools  of  journalism — big  ones 
— admit  they  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  preparing  students 
for  careers  in  the  journalistic 
media.  They  stress  something 
they  call  “research.”  It  isn’t 
research  designed  to  help  the 
profession  examine  its  problems. 
It  is  sociological  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  study  referred  to  by  Jacques 
Barzun,  Dean  of  Faculties  and 
Provost  at  Columbia  University, 
as  “teasing  the  obvious  and 
trivial”  in  the  name  of  research. 

Other  schools  don’t  come  right 
out  and  admit  that  they’ve 
joined  this  strange  “journalis¬ 
tic”  cult.  They  assure  the  press 
that  they’re  professionally 
oriented,  although  their  facul¬ 
ties  are  infiltrated  by  Ph.D.’s 
from  other  fields  with  little  or  no 
professional  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  “communicology”  schools 
are  becoming  more  numerous. 
The  theory  seminars  are  taught 
by  veteran  faculty  members,  and 
the  professional  courses  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  gradu¬ 
ate  assistants  with  almost  no 
background. 

“Communicologj’”  papers  have 
dominated  recent  meetings  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism.  We  would  have 
no  complaint  if  those  interested 
in  this  kind  of  research  allowed 
equal  time  on  the  program  for 
such  basics  as  the  teaching  of 
reporting,  editing,  and  writing. 
But  they  don’t. 


More  Theoretical 


'  research  should  be  more  theo¬ 
retical,  less  applied. 

We  feel  that  the  professional 
emphasis  should  l)e  basic  in  a 
school  of  journalism.  Journal¬ 
ism  schools  should  be  staffed  by 
men  with  long  professional 
experience — men  w’ho  can  do 
research  that  .seiwes  the  profes¬ 
sion,  who  can  develop  students 
who  are  a  credit  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  students  who  will  have 
enthusia.sm  for  the  profession 
and  will  stay  in  the  profession. 

Some  journalism  teachers  con¬ 
tend  that  traditional  journalism 
education  and  this  new  “com¬ 
municology”  can  live  side  by 
side.  They  can’t.  One  school  of 
journalism  was  almost  wrecked 
in  recent  years  by  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  “communicologists” 
and  the  journalists  on  the 
faculty. 

What  is  dangerous  about  the 
“communicologists”  is  that  their 
influence  is  growing  and  they 
are  winning  the  ears  of  top 
administrators  in  education — 
men  whose  experience  with  the 
press  has  not  always  been 
happy. 


Wlial  ('.an  Be  Done 


In  fact,  one  top  official  of  AEJ 
told  this  year’s  convention  that 
schools  should  not  place  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
basic  news  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing.  He  also  said  journalism 


‘Publicity’ 

In  Vandalism 
Case  Decried 


Schools  of  communication  are 
replacing  journalism  schools, 
and  the  deans  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  schools  usually  aren’t 
in  journalism.  On  my  own  cam¬ 
pus  we  have  had  the  suggestion 
that  certain  departments  should 
go  together  to  form  a  College 
of  Communicative  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Only  last  w’eek  my  pro¬ 
fessional  advisory  council  met 
to  figure  out  how  to  laugh  that 
one  out  of  town. 

What  can  you  do  about  this 
“communicology”  trend?  Find 
out  what  is  going  on  at  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  your  area. 
What  kind  of  faculties  do  they 
have?  Real  professionals?  Are 
they  “communicologists”  or 
journalists?  Would  you  want 
them  on  your  city  desk? 

Check  on  the  courses  that  are 
being  taught  and  on  the  stu¬ 
dents.  What  are  they  learning? 
Also  check  top  administration. 
What  does  the  president  think 
of  the  press?  Of  his  journalism 
school?  Does  he  know  that  a 
teacher’s  intellectual  stature 
does  not  shrink  just  because  he 
can  do  something  as  well  as  talk 
about  it?  Or  does  he  lean  toward 
the  “communicology”  concept 
that  confuses  data  with  knowl¬ 
edge,  education  with  learning, 
and  publication  with  scholar¬ 
ship? 

If  you  develop  a  close  and 
critical  relationship  with  schools 
of  journalism,  you  will  be  taking 
on  a  responsibility  that  too  much 
of  the  press  has  ignored  for  too 
long.  You  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  professionally  oriented 
schools. 


Riverhead,  L.  I. 

A  complaint  against  secrecy 
was  followed  by  one  of  too  much 
publicity  here  this  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  arraignment  of 
14  socially  prominent  youths 
who  were  charged  with  damag¬ 
ing  a  Southampton  house 
after  a  debutante  party  last 
August. 

Last  summer,  there  were  pro¬ 
tests  that  officials  and  families 
of  the  youths  involved  were  try¬ 
ing  too  hard  to  cover  up  the  in¬ 
cident.  Finally,  a  grand  jury 
was  convened  by  District  At¬ 
torney  Bernard  C.  Smith. 

More  than  50  reporters  and 
photographers  swarmed  into 
the  courthouse  Nov.  8  when  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  youths  appeared 
with  their  lawyers.  Pictures  of 
the  defendants  were  made  and 
two  young  men  were  inter- 
view’ed  extensively. 

Several  of  the  defendants  de¬ 
layed  their  appearances  in  pro¬ 
test  against  violation  of  their 
rights  under  the  state’s  youth¬ 
ful  offender  law  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  them  from 
publicity  at  court  arraignment. 

The  only  girl  among  those  in¬ 
dicted  was  Mimi  Russell,  17,  of 
1  Sutton  Place  South,  New  York 
City,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Russell.  Her  father  is 
jmblisher  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  News  and 
also  of  Vogue  Magazine.  She 
came  into  court  here  Nov.  13 
and  her  lawyers  arranged  for 
her  to  be  tried  in  private. 

Reginald  C.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  (no  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney) ,  complained 
against  the  “disgraceful  per¬ 
formance”  at  the  earlier  ar¬ 
raignment  and  declared,  “If  the 
district  attorney  is  responsible 
for  this,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
abuse  of  his  authority.” 

The  bar  leader  declared  the 
presence  of  cameramen  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  recently 
amended  rule  of  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court  w'hich  prohibits  the 
taking  of  pictures  or  taping  of 
broadcasts  anywhere  in  a  court¬ 
house. 


The  charges  ag;;  nst  the 
youths  grew  out  of  the  (^estru^ 
tion  of  furnishings  ii  a  house 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'onald  S. 
Leas  Jr,  had  rented  for  guests 
at  the  coming  out  part;,  of  their 
daughter,  Fernanda  Wana- 
maker  VV’etherill.  Eaili  defend¬ 
ant  is  charged  with  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 


Maimone  Must  T<‘stify 
In  Eagle  Bankni]ttcy 


Bankruptcy  Referee  Samuel 
C.  Duberstein  has  ordered  Dom¬ 
inick  Maimone,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  be  in  court 
in  Brooklyn  Nov.  26  to  testify  as 
to  the  company’s  finances, 

Mr.  Maimone,  an  accountant, 
became  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  company  following  the 
death  of  Philip  Enciso,  for  whom 
he  worked. 

The  referee  said  Nov.  12  he 
would  sign  an  order  releasing 
Eagle  assets  held  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  sale  by  Jacob  Frum- 
mer,  trustee.  The  funds  realized, 
however,  would  not  be  available 
to  creditors  until  after  Mr. 
Maimone  had  produced  sched¬ 
ules. 

Maurice  Brill,  attorney  for  the 
trustee,  .said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Eagle  name  would 
be  among  the  assets.  The  name 
and  morgue  was  bought  for 
$10,000  by  Robert  W.  Farrell, 
former  editor  of  the  Eagle,  now 
among  its  creditors. 

Founded  in  1841,  the  Eagle 
was  closed  in  1955.  It  resumed 
publication  under  Mr.  Farrell 
Oct.  15,  1961,  and  was  closed 
down  in  June  of  this  year  when 
truck  drivers  went  on  strike. 


Ohioans  (rcl  President 
To  Change  News  Parley 


District  Attorney  Smith  de¬ 
clared  he  was  unaware  during 
the  grand  jury  proceedings  that 
four  of  the  youths  were  under 
19  and  therefore  subject  to  pri¬ 
vate  trial.  He  said  he  was  away 
on  other  business  at  the  time  of 
the  arraignment  but  he  added: 
“It’s  not  my  job  to  keep  news¬ 
men  out  of  the  halls  of  the  court¬ 
house.” 


iV 


Washington 

A  spokesman  for  President 
Kennedy  said  this  week  that  the 
practice  of  having  publishen 
attend  White  House  luncheons 
at  frequent  intervals  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  publishers  from 
every  state  have  attended. 

The  most  recent  meeting  for 
Ohio  publishers  resulted  in  a 
switch  in  the  time  schedule  of 
the  President’s  press  conference 
on  Nov.  14.  Publishers  of  after¬ 
noon  dailies  complained  that 
late  afternoon  conferences  gave 
all  the  fresh  news  to  morning 
papers.  The  President  accord¬ 
ingly  scheduled  a  conference  for 
11  a.m. 

The  luncheon  was  the  23rd  in 
the  series. 

The  publishers  who  will  at¬ 
tend  are  selected  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  ratings  of  their  papers.  The 
bigger  papers  get  first  call  on 
the  30  spots  available.  Officers 
of  state  weekly  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations  are  also  invited. 
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j^lVPA  (OMMITTEE  REPORT 

Piil>lishers  Content 
With  Newsprint  Price 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Newsprint  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  advisinpr 
the  members  that  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  jiaper  now  could  be 
disadvantageous  to  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

\Vhile  foreseeing  no  immedi¬ 
ate  prospe  ct  for  a  price  increase 
above  the  $134  a  ton  which  has 
prevailed  for  seven  years,  the 
committee*  said  a  substantial  cut 
in  price  could  prove  a  near¬ 
disaster  for  .some  mills,  thereby 
reducing  the  excess  capacity  and 
bringing  on  a  higher  price. 

Other  .Savings  Possible 

With  an  eye  on  the  imbal¬ 
ance  of  supply  over  demand, 
.some  publishers  have  asked, 
“Shouldn’t  there  be  a  price  de¬ 
crease?”  The  committee,  of 
which  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers  is  chair¬ 
man,  replied:  “According  to  the 
books  on  economics,  this  should 


the  way  of  reducing  damage  and 
transportation  costs. 

The  economic  value  of  the 
cars  will  be  reduced  consider¬ 
ably,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  by  industry  traffic  ex¬ 
perts.  One  big  advantage  of  the 
cars  is  that  they  permit  double 
tiering  of  newsprint  rolls.  This 
has  enabled  some  mills  in  the 
South  to  effect  savings  of  25% 
in  freight  costs. 

“Unfortunately,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  added,  “railroad  crews  ap¬ 
parently  are  handling  the  super¬ 
cushion  cars  much  rougher  than 
the  standard  boxcars.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  best  of  these  cars  come 
through  with  flat  rolls.” 

Druvage  .Allowance 

The  SNPA  group  .said  it 
would  persist  in  its  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  drayage  allowances,  up  to 
$2.50  a  ton,  for  southern  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  printing  plants 
are  not  located  on  a  rail  siding. 
Publishers  in  the  Northeast  have 


IT'S  MUTUAL — Doug  Kennedy,  et 
left,  Miami  Herald  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  J.  Winton  Lemen,  at 
right,  Eastman  Kodak  representa¬ 
tive,  exchange  congratulations  af¬ 
ter  receiving  Mike  Ackerman 
Award  trophies  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  photojournalism.  Kennedy 
was  cited  specifically  for  his  re¬ 
cent  dramatic  coverage  of  the 
hurricane  damage  in  Haiti;  Lemen 
for  helping  news  cameramen  to 
improve  their  pictures. 


Lima  Filho  has  approved  a 
project  submitted  by  virtually 
all  the  owners  of  sugar  refin¬ 
eries  in  the  northeastern  state 
of  Pernambuco. 

At  present  Brazilian  news¬ 
print  mills  produce  about  one 
third  of  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  consumed  by  the  domestic 


Guild  Rejects 
S-H  Statement 
On  Outside  Work 

Clevfxand 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  has  rejected  a  statement 
presented  to  employes  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  respecting  out¬ 
side  work  by  editorial  staffers. 

The  Guild  served  notice  it 
would  “resist”  the  management’s 
“statement  of  principles  and 
practices.”  This  statement  out¬ 
lines  what  is  prohibited,  in  the 
matter  of  outside  work,  and 
what  is  allowed,  subject  to  man¬ 
agement’s  approval.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  this  was  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  statement. 

“Plainly  it  (the  statement) 
invades  the  members’  rights  as 
Guild  members  and  employes,” 
the  Guild  notice  said.  “But,  fur¬ 
ther,  it  encroaches  upon  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens. 

“While  some  of  the  principles 
are  principles  any  self-respect¬ 
ing,  ethical  newspaperman  al¬ 
ready  adheres  to,  others  hite 
deeply  into  an  individual’s  rights 
as  a  private  citizen.  To  accept 
any  part  of  the  principles  and 


be  the  case.”  Then  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported  its  reasons  why  it 
might  be  better  if  the  i)rice  re¬ 
mained  steady  and  publishers 
took  other  steps  to  control  the 
cost. 

Newsprint  usually  represents 
30  to  40%  of  a  metropolitan 
daily’s  total  costs,  the  commit¬ 
tee  noted. 

“More  important  than  the 
price  per  ton,”  it  continued,  “is 
what  we  get  for  that  price,  and 
the  final  cost  per  printed  page. 
Undoubtedly,  we  are  getting  a 
better  running  and  printing 
.sheet  than  we  did  seven  years 
ago.  And,  if  we  insist  on  it, 
we  can  get  paper  that  does  not 
exceed  the  32  -  pound  basis 
weight. 

“All  of  these  things  help  in 
reducing  the  cost  per  page 
printed.  In  order  to  provide 
these  improvements  and  at  the 
.same  time  absorb  some  five  or 
six  wage  increases,  the  news¬ 
print  producers  had  to  provide 
•some  extensive  and  intelligent 
research  and  development.” 

Railroads  (Iritirizrd 

The  committee’s  report,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  60th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  SNPA 
here  Nov.  18-20,  was  critical  of 
the  Canadian  railroads  for  re¬ 
luctantly  buying  100  super¬ 
cushion  freight  cars  and  then 
reducing  their  capacity  by  20% 
by  having  them  10  feet  shorter 
than  the  cars  which  had  been 
tested  with  excellent  results  in 


enjoyed  this  allowance  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  the  southern  territory 
this  fall. 

Maintenance  of  price  stability, 
the  committee  commented,  has 
“certainly  kept  many  newspa¬ 
pers  in  operation  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.”  At  the  same  time, 
newsprint  producers  have  made 
greater  profit  from  additional 
sales  and,  in  the  aggregate,  their 
earnings  would  have  shown  an 
increase  for  this  year  had  it  not 
been  for  the  long  shutdowns 
of  newspapers  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland. 

Some  experts,  the  committee 
said,  believe  newsprint  capacity 
will  exceed  demand  for  at  least 
four  more  years.  This  predic¬ 
tion  could  be  upset,  it  was 
agreed,  if  Brazil  and  Argentina 
resume  newsprint  purchases  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  15  years  ago; 
if  there  is  a  sharp  climb  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers;  or  if  there  is  a  general 
acceptance  of  SpectaColor  pre¬ 
print  ads. 

♦  *  ♦ 

BagaMHC  Mill  Project 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  Brazilian  government  has 
approved  a  plan  to  utilize  sugar 
cane  waste  (bagasse)  to  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint,  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  nation  of  some  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  imports  an¬ 
nually. 

Agriculture  Minister  Osvaldo 


press. 

• 

Newspaper  to  Share 
Plant  with  Maftazine 

A  $30  million  publishing  cen¬ 
ter  in  Tokyo  will  be  shared  by 
the  Readers  Digest  and  Maini- 
chi  Shimhun,  according  to  a 
joint  announcement  this  week. 

The  nine-story  building,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  in  1966, 
will  be  in  a  park  opposite  the 
Imperial  Palace.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  building  in  which 
the  Japanese  and  English-lan¬ 
guage  Far  Eastern  editions  of 
the  Digest  are  published. 

Mainichi  Shimbun  will  occupy 
one-third  of  the  new  building 
and  the  Reader’s  Digest  the  rest. 
• 

Named  CR  Director 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

H.  M.  Kerr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  community  relations  di¬ 
rector,  Vancouver  Times.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  (AL'TA)  Stock  Exchange 
and  active  in  the  investment 
field. 

National  Editor 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

“Ted”  Bolwell,  B.  C.  bureau 
chief  for  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
here,  has  returned  to  the  head 
office  as  national  news  editor. 
He  has  been  replaced  at  Van¬ 
couver  by  Ruth  Worth,  who  was 
covering  the  Ontario  Crime 
Commission. 


practices  is  to  accept  them  all, 
legally,  although  we  may  agree 
privately  that  the  publisher  has 
a  right  to  expect  an  employe 
not  to  do  any  outside  work  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

The  Guild  advised  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  notify  it  at  once  if  there 
was  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
principles  at  the  Press. 

• 

Searft<lale  Inquirer 
Sold  to  Jerome  Sill 

SCARSDALE,  N.  Y. 

The  Scarsdale  Inquirer  has 
been  sold  to  Jerome  Sill  of  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  in  the 
communications  field  for  35 
years.  The  seller  was  Carll 
C.  Tucker  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Mt. 
Kisco  Patent  Trader.  George 
Romano  was  the  broker. 

The  4,500  ABC  weekly  will 
continue  to  be  printed  in  the 
Trader’s  plant.  Mr.  Sill  said  no 
staff  or  format  changes  were 
anticipated.  Peter  L.  Sitron  is 
editor. 

The  Inquirer  was  founded  in 
1902  and  was  published  by  the 
Scarsdale  Woman’s  Club  from 
1917  until  its  sale  to  Mr.  Tucker 
in  1959. 

Mr.  Sill,  a  senior  executive 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  president  of  a  group 
of  broadcasting  stations,  said 
he  plans  to  devote  full  time  to 
the  Inquirer.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Famous  Brands  News¬ 
paper  Service,  a  mat  service. 
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‘A  LIVELY  FORUM* 


Bingham  Advocates 
Local  Press  Councils 


Norfolk.  Va. 

Barry  Binpham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Loiiiitville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  key- 
noting  the  54th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here 
Nov.  7,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  volutary,  unofficial  press 
council  in  each  sizable  com¬ 
munity  “to  provide  a  lively 
forum  for  criticism  and  de¬ 
fense.” 

Mr.  Bingham  declared  such  a 
device  “could  bring  the  respon¬ 
sible  journalist  face  to  face  with 
his  readers  to  debate  the  issues 
of  press  responsibility,  with  a 
small,  informed  group  to  act 
as  arbitrators.”  He  felt  such  a 
project  would  be  of  particular 
help  to  those  cities  served  by 
one  newspaper  ownership.  Louis¬ 
ville  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bingham  proposed  from 
three  to  five  non-salaried  com¬ 
munity  leaders  for  the  council, 
perhaps  nominated  by  a  local 
school  or  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  or  bar  association. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  or  edu¬ 
cational  organizations.  His  only 
taboo  would  be  officeholders  and 
politicians. 

The  final  selection  necessarily 
would  involve  a  mutually  har¬ 
monious  agreement  between  tbe 
newspaper  and  civic  groups. 

Mr.  Bingham  said  periodic  re¬ 
ports  should  be  made  to  the 
public,  probably  four  a  year, 
possibly  on  television. 

Readers’  Understanding 

“I  would  urge  that  responsible 
newspaper  executives  appear, 
not  only  to  defend  but  to  explain 
their  positions,”  Mr.  Bingham 
said.  “Many  newspaper  people 
might  find  such  an  assignment 
distasteful.  I  can  only  argue 
that  a  device  of  that  kind  would 
provide  the  broadest  kind  of  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  journalist’s  case, 
under  conditions  that  would 
arouse  public  interest  and  quite 
possibly  open  minds  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems. 

“I  can  hear  objections  that  a 
group  of  laymen  could  never 
understand  our  complicated 
problems.  I  don’t  believe  that. 
We  have  tended  in  the  past  to 
regard  our  craft  as  a  mystery 
that  only  the  trained  expert  can 
hope  to  penetrate.  This  attitude 
has  repelled  our  readers  and 
denied  them  the  role  of  con¬ 
structive  critics  they  might  in 
many  cases  assume.” 

Indicating  that  such  council 


members  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  daily  evaluate  the  paper 
and  become  familiar  with  news 
handling,  Mr.  Bingham  said: 

“I  submit  that  the  members 
of  a  local  press  council  would 
not  have  to  understand  all  the 
details  of  newspaper  operation 
in  order  to  judge  fairness.  We 
would  certainly  want  to  give 
them  a  general  knowledge  of 
how  we  operate.  We  could  then 
hope  that  they  would  spread 
that  intelligence  to  a  much  wider 
audience.” 

He  saw  little  expense  to  the 
project,  other  than  newspaper 
subscriptions  to  several  other 
comparable  newspapers  to  give 
the  members  a  comparison. 

Receptive  to  One  HimM*lf 

Commenting  on  cities  where 
there  are  competing  dailies,  Mr. 
Bingham  said  some  formula 
could  be  reached  on  council 
membership  —  “comparisons  be¬ 
tween  rival  local  papers  might 
be  odious,  but  couldn’t  manage¬ 
ment  learn  a  good  deal  through 
this  admittedly  painful  proc¬ 
ess?’ 

Concluding,  Mr.  Bingham 
said:  “I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  also  put  our  relations  with 
our  readers  on  a  more  solid 
basis  of  mutual  understanding. 
Such  a  foundation  of  public 
trust  is  the  only  permanent  pro¬ 
tection  against  censorship, 
against  government  control, 
against  any  of  the  other  outside 
influences  we  dread.  Our  readers, 
our  public,  are  our  first  con¬ 
cern.  When  we  establish  a 
partnership  of  understanding 
with  them,  we  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses  at  once:  we  advance  our 
readers’  interests  and  we  pro¬ 
tect  our  own.” 

Questioned  after  his  speech, 
Mr.  Bingham  said  he  would  be 
receptive  to  any  plan  involving 
the  Louisville  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

(Press  councils  have  been 
functioning  in  several  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  during  the 
last  decade.  The  British  Press 
Council,  best  known  because  of 
its  periodical  reports,  has  been 
undergoing  a  change  in  its  basic 
structure.  Originally  it  was 
composed  of  representatives 
fiom  the  press.  The  reformers 
in  Parliament  w’ant  greater 
participation  and  representation 
of  the  general  public.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  receives  complaints  against 
press  performance,  usually  calls 
on  the  responsible  editors  to  ex¬ 


CONVENTION  LEADERS — Problems  of  harnessing  atomic  energy  and 
improving  journalism  shared  the  spotlight  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  con¬ 
vention  at  Norfolk.  From  the  left  are:  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Walter  Burroughs,  of  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  national  president;  Barry  Bingham,  Louisville  editor  and  convin- 
tion  keynoter,  and  Theodore  Koop,  vicepresident  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  new  president. 


plain  or  defend  tbeir  actions, 
and  then  gives  its  opinions  as 
to  whether  the  acts  were  justi¬ 
fiable  or  offensive.  The  Council 
has  no  power  to  impose  penal¬ 
ties.) 

«  *  * 

New  Offis'ers 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  succeeded  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  as  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  in  Washington,  suc¬ 
cored  Walter  Burroughs,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Orange 
Coast  (Calif.)  Publishing  Co., 
as  president  and  board  chair¬ 
man. 

Other  new  officers  are  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  University  of 
Nevada,  underprraduate  affairs 
vicepresident ;  Ralph  Sewell, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  first  vicepresident 
and  president-elect;  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  secretary,  and  Robert 
M.  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger, 
treasurer. 

The  1964  convention  will  be  in 
Kansas  City  on  Dec.  1-5. 

A  record  650  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  Norfolk  sessions.  The 
society  now  has  77  professional 
and  80  undergraduate  chapters, 
for  a  total  of  157,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  acceptance  of  new 
student  chapters  at  Detroit  Uni¬ 
versity,  Trinity  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi. 

*  *  * 

3  Fellows  Named 

Elected  as  Fellows  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  were: 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBL 


James  Strohn  Cojiley,  of  San 
Diego,  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  publishing  the  18  Copley 
newspapers. 

Sol  Taishoff,  of  Wa.shinffton, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Broad¬ 
casting  Publications  Inc. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Key  was 
conferred  on  James  Byron,  of 
Fort  Worth,  who  started  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
since  1948  has  been  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper’s  radio  and 
television  stations. 

*  *  * 

David  l.uwr«'iice  Jr.  l\'iiis 

A  $50  check  was  presented  to 
David  Lawrence  Jr.,  student  at 
the  University  of  Florida  and 
son  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  columnist,  for  his  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  .student  writing  com¬ 
petition  after  a  press  conference 
with  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborfi, 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Enerj^y 
Commission. 

Mr.  Lawrence  competed  with 
70  other  undergraduates  in  re¬ 
porting  Dr.  Seaborg’s  contention 
that  nuclear  reactors  can  make 
good  neighbors,  that  atomic 
energy  is  safe  and  economical, 
and  his  disclosure  that  a  group 
of  Russian  atomic  scientists  will 
visit  United  States  installations 
this  month. 

Other  winners  were  David  M. 
Brown,  University  of  Idaho, 
$25;  C.  C.  Flippen  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  $10; 
James  R.  Frake,  University  of 
Oregon,  $10;  and  Lloyd  H.  Wes¬ 
ton,  Wayne  State  University 
$10. 

The  San  Diego  professional 
chapter  won  the  convention’s 
award  for  .society  achievement 

*  *  * 

F»I  Report  Adopteil 

Genuine  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  today 
in  the  history  of  our  Federal 
Government,  it  was  stated  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  report  given  unam- 
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mous  approval  by  the  delegates,  imagination  and  not  worry  too  11^^  lif 
“President  Kennedy  had  a  lot  much  or  try  too  hard  on  tech-  iTAttlUClllf  lU.  g 

of  fine  things  to  say  about  Free-  niques.  « ,  llUl'l- 

dom  of  Information  in  the  Fed-  Entertainment  is  (broadcast-  INOW  xUDllSllCr 
era!  Government  just  before  and  ing’s)  major  function  .  ,  .  and 

right  after  his  inauguration  in  radio  and  television  cannot  com-  Of  Kllisllt  PfllJCr 
1961  but  these  fine  resolutions  pete  with  newspapers  in  pre-  &  a 

have  slowly  eroded  away  during  senting  complete  news  and  news  Akron,  Ohio 

his  nearly  three  years  in  office,”  analysis,  especially  in  one-news-  Three  executives  have  been 
the  committee  declared.  paper  towns,  declared  Walter  promoted  and  a  fourth  named 

In  affirming  the  lengthy  re-  Cronkite  of  CBS  News.  to  a  new  position  in  realignment 

port,  delegates  also  commended  “The  fact  is  we  cannot  .sus-  of  executive  responsibilities  at 
the  longtime  chairman,  V.  M.  tain  an  unleavened  diet  of  news,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
(Red)  Newton  Jr.,  managing  public  affairs  and  sports  be-  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  cause  there’s  no  audience  for  it.  editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal  and 
Tribune,  who  retired  from  the  Television  does  not  have  enough  publisher  of  Knight  Newspa- 
committee  "for  his  service  to  the  air  time  available  . . .  the  printed  l>ers,  announced  these  changes : 
society,  to  the  free  press,  and  media  have  to  tell  the  full  Ben  Maidenburg,  executive 
to  the  nation.”  story,”  he  said.  editor  —  additional  responsibili- 

The  convention  referred  to  the  ^yjj.  Cronkite  urged  competi-  ties  of  publisher  and  chief  ex- 
committee  a  proposed  resolution  tjve  co-existence  between  news-  ecutive  officer, 
concerning  reports  that  the  F^-  papers,  radio  and  television.  He  Kenneth  L.  Milbum,  business 
eral  Communications  Commis-  deplored  the  instances  where  manager  —  general  manager, 
sion  seeks  to  reflate  the  radio-television  has  helped  kill  This  post  has  been  vacant  since 
amount  of  advertising  that  a  newspapers  by  cutting  into  the  the  1952  retirement  of  the  late 
broadcasting  station  may  carry,  advertising  dollar,  then  doing  John  H.  Barry. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  delegates  iJttle  to  fill  the  newspaper’s  role  Charles  E.  Clark,  auditor  — 
that  while  SDX  was  opposed  to  public  informer — in  depth,  business  manager. 


McKeel 


The  convention  adopted  a  Emmart,  A  Baltimorean, 

1964  theme  of  “Our  Quest  for 

in  view  of  the  election  Editor  of  Evening  Sun 

,  Baltimore  of  the  time  has  been  art  editor 

JournahMu  (.areers  ^  ^  Emmart,  a  man  whose  of  the  Sunday  Sun. 

Journalism  is  a  deeply  re-  early  career  was  largely  that  of  Mr.  Emmart  is  continuing  an 
warding  profession  and  no  other  an  art  critic,  has  succeeded  to  Evening  Sun  tradition :  editori- 
profession  is  so  consistently  ex-  the  chair  of  editor  of  the  Eve-  als  written  today  for  today’s 
citing,  provocative  and  stimu-  ning  Sun.  afternoon  paper, 

lating,  delegates  were  reminded  in  making  the  appointment.  Usually,  each  of  the  five  edi- 
by  Gardner  Cowles  in  his  re-  Price  Day,  editor  in  chief,  se-  torial  writers  contributes  a 
marks  as  honorary  president.  lected  one  of  the  two  native  fresh  piece  to  the  paper  on  a 
“I  violently  disagree  that  Baltimoreans  on  the  two  edi-  today  basis.  By  assignment  of 
print  media  is  declining  because  torial-writing  staffs  of  the  Sun-  topics  on  a  foreign,  national, 
the  American  newspaper  has  papers.  local  or  such  basis,  keeping  on 

been  greatly  improved  in  qual-  Mr.  Emmart,  a  Phi  Beta  top  of  the  commentary  is  not 

ity  and  professional  integrity,”  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Johns  too  much  of  a  problem,  Mr.  Em- 

Mr.  Cowles  said.  Hopkins  University,  went  from  mart  says. 

“Young  journalists  and  sea-  college  to  the  old  Munsey  News  The  principal  problem  is  get- 
soned  newsmen  have  the  pri-  as  a  district  reporter.  After  a  ting  to  work  early  enough  to 
mary  function  to  cover  hard  brief  turn  at  that  work,  he  get  a  line  on  today’s  news,  hold- 
news,”  he  said.  “We  must  beware  joined  the  staff  of  the  Boston  ing  an  editorial  conference,  writ- 
of  too  great  an  emphasis  on  Public  Library.  He  worked  there  ing  the  commentaries  and  get- 

entertainment  because  television  about  a  year,  tried  his  hands  at  ting  them  into  print, 

has  preempted  that  field.  We  various  other  jobs,  then  in  May  Mr.  Emmart  succeeds  Newton 
should  charge  a  fair  price  and  1924,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Aiken,  who  has  retired, 
put  our  money  back  into  news  Sun  as  a  copyreader.  On  the  side 

he  did  art  reviewing  for  the 
In  a  ])anel  on  journalism  Sunday  Sun. 
careers  attended  not  only  by  In  December  1924,  the  new 
convention  delegates  but  Nor-  editor  recalls,  then-Editor  John 
folk  area  high  school  students,  H.  Adams  asked  for  an  editorial 

-Managing  Editor  Turner  Cat-  on  Claude  Monet;  Mr.  Emmart’s  ^  ^ 

ledge  of  the  New  York  Times  first  editorial.  A  year  later,  John 

urged  young  newsmen  “never  to  W.  Owens  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  * Vc'  ™ 

turn  down  an  assignment,  de-  as  editor  and  for  a  time  used 

velop  a  consuming  curiosity,  editorials  written  while  Mr.  Em*-  \ 

desire  to  talk  ancl  tell,  and  mart  was  stdl  on  the  copy  desk. 
adjust  your  point  of  view  to  tell  Then  in  1927,  Mr.  Emmart  was 
what  you  see.”  named  to  the  editorial  staff. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  and  execu-  From  late  1932  to  1934,  he 
tive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  was  London  correspondent,  then 
Herald,  .said  the  new  era  needs  returned  to  the  editorial  depart- 
specialists  who  can  interpret  ment.  He  joined  the  Evening 


C.  F.  Crandall  Dies 

WOLFVILLE,  N.  S. 

Charles  Fenwick  Crandall, 
whose  newspaper  career  in  Can¬ 
ada  spanned  40  years,  died  Nov. 
7  at  a  nursing  home  here.  He 
was  87.  He  took  part  in  the 
founding  of  Canadian  Press 
Limited  in  1917,  and  was  a 
founder  in  1923  of  British 
United  Press. 


A.  D.  Emmart 


Now  They  Cover 
Staff  Gatherings 
At  Rival  Paper 

The  rumor  mill  ^inds  with 
such  vijror  these  days  that  the 
editor  of  a  New  York  City  news- 
l)aper  can’t  call  a  staff  confer¬ 
ence  without  setting:  off  some¬ 
thing:  akin  to  a  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion. 

Reporters  from  three  other 
newspapers  walked  into  the 
new'sroom  of  the  World-Tele- 
ijram  &  Sun  shortly  before  3 
p.m.  Nov.  12  and  new's  desks  of 
radio  and  television  stations 
called  to  make  arrangements  to 
send  in  their  paraphernalia  to 
cover  “the  story.’’ 

Word  had  gone  out  via  the 
grapevine  that  there  would  be 
“a  story’’  at  the  Scripps-How’- 
ard  newspaper’s  office.  This  news 
flashed  after  five  district  re¬ 
porters  for  the  World-Telly  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  meet  at 
headquarters  at  3  p.m.  It’s  a 
lare  occurrence  when  district 
men  and  women  from  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Bronx  and  Long 
Island  get  such  a  summons. 

But  all  it  amounted  to  was 
that  the  paper’s  newly  named 
managing  editor,  Herbert 
Kamm,  w’anted  to  discuss  im- 
l)rovement  of  news  service  with 
the  district  reporters,  .some  of 
whom  he  had  never  met. 

Richard  Peters,  editor,  joined 
in  the  conference,  along  with 
other  news  executives,  and  they 
all  talked  over  ground  rules  for 
district  coverage. 

Meanwhile,  three  visiting 
newsmen — Martin  Burke  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Irving  Liebo- 
witz  of  the  Post,  and  Don  Sheard 
of  the  Journal- American  — 
waited  in  the  city  room  for  “the 
story”  to  break.  At  long  last — 
but  only  after  they  had  been  told 
the  conference  was  closed  to  the 
press — they  accepted  the  official 
version  that  it  was  merely  a  dis¬ 
cussion  to  make  the  World-Telly 
a  better  newspaper. 

Asked  why  he  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  trespass  on  a  competi¬ 
tor’s  preserve,  one  of  the  trio 
explained:  “The  last  time  they 
had  a  staff  meeting  at  the 
Mirror  was  the  day  they  folded 
the  paper.” 

• 

Service  Record 

H.\ckensack,  N.  J. 

Forty  years  of  ser\'ice  with 
the  Record  is  being  observed  by 
Thomas  N.  Prime,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
as  a  reporter  on  Nov.  23,  1923. 
Over  the  years  he  has  worked 
in  every  department  excepting 
mechanical. 


INLRB  Gives  Camera 
Work  to  Printers 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  this  week  ruled  that  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  Kinro  camera  in  the 
plant  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  in  preparing  dis¬ 
play  advertisements,  was  a 
proper  function  for  members  of 
the  Typographical  Union.  The 
Denver  Photoengravers  Union 
was  directed  to  stop  putting 
pressure  on  the  publisher  to  as¬ 
sign  the  work  to  its  members. 

The  board  stated  that  neither 
union  contract  covered  the  dis¬ 
puted  work,  and  that  either 
typogrraphers  or  photoengravers 
can  operate  the  camera  satisfac¬ 
torily  after  a  brief  training 
period.  It  said  that  the  camera 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  type¬ 
setting  process,  and  that  if  the 
operation  of  the  camera  was 
assigned  to  the  eng:ravers> 
changes  in  plant  layout  would 
be  necessary  since  there  is  a 
distance  of  150  feet  between  the 
engraving  department  and  the 
photocomposition  layout  where 
the  camera  has  been  installed. 

• 

Americans  Publish 
New  Daily  in  Mexico 

Mexico  City 

The  Mexico  City  Times,  an 
English-language  newspaper, 
will  have  its  first  publication 
Nov.  25. 

It  will  be  published  daily  and 
Sunday  by  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  whose  aim  is  to  promote 
good  will  and  closer  business 
relations  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  Thad  A.  Long  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  George  A. 
DeW’itt  editor. 

Mr.  DeWitt  organized  the 
staff  and  features  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  in  1941  and  has  been  the 
executive  or  managing  editor  of 
three  Chicago  newspapers.  For 
about  10  years,  he  was  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Titnes-Herald. 

Mr.  DeWitt  will  have  as  his 
assistant  editor  a  well-known 
Mexico  City  newspaperman, 
Gregorio  Reyes. 

Mr.  Long  has  been  prominent 
for  many  years  as  a  business 
executive  in  Los  Angeles. 

Cover  by  Pierno 

An  elevator  operator  at  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
building  is  getting  up  in  the 
world  of  photography.  On  the 
cover  of  the  Nov.  \1  issue  of  the 
Pictorial  Living  Magazine  is 
Bart  Pierno’s  color  photograph 
showing  a  ferryboat  and  two 
freighters  crossing  beneath  the 
steel  strands  of  Narrow’s  Bridge 
which  is  under  construction. 


Bo  A  Directors  Veto 
1 -Order-Bill  Plan 

Directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  have  vetoed 
a  proposal  to  put  the  Bureau 
in  the  business  of  servicing 
advertising. 

“Concentrate  on  selling,”  the 
BoA  was  instructed,  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president,  reported 
this  week. 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  Brush- 
Moore  New’spapers,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  committee 
studying  the  project  to  establish 
the  Newspaper  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  computer  operation  to 
make  a  one-order-one-bill  plan 
for  newspapers  a  reality.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  $1,800,000. 

Ads  in  Newspapers 
Sell  Toys  to  Adults 

Philadelphia 

The  Kiddie  City  stores,  16- 
unit  top  discount  chain  owned 
by  Leonard  Wasserman  Inc.,  will 
spend  $100,000  before  Christmas 
to  establish  Kiddie  City  as  “The 
Toy  Capital  of  the  World.” 

About  80%  of  the  budg:et  w'ill 
go  to  new’spaper  advertising, 
Michael  Schw’artz,  head  of  the 
firm’s  ad  agency,  said. 

“While  television  might  pro¬ 
mote  particular  toys  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  progframs,  w’e  have  found 
from  our  owm  survey  that  for 
influencing  the  decision  of  the 
adults  as  w’here  to  buy,  no  media 
is  comparable  with  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Schwartz  said. 

A  full  page  ad  in  both  black- 
and-w’hite  and  two-color  wfill  ap¬ 
pear  every  Thursday  and  a  tab¬ 
loid-sized  supplement  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  Nov.  21. 

• 

N.E.  Admen  Elect 

Boston 

Charles  H.  Miller  of  the  Mil- 
forx  (Mass.)  Daily  News  was 
elected  president  of  the  New’ 
England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  here. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresident, 
Gordon  E.  MaePherson,  IFoon- 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call;  secretary, 
George  R.  Cruze  Jr.,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  and  treasurer. 
Nelson  A.  Demers,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

• 

Castle  for  Colgate 

Robert  W.  Castle,  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Ted  Bates 
&  Company  Inc.,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  all  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive  Company  operations  for 
the  agency.  Dwayne  L.  Moore, 
vicepresident  and  account  super¬ 
visor,  will  assume  responsibility 
for  the  Household  Products 
Division  of  the  Colgate  account. 


Florida  Printers’ 
Strike  Protests 
Use  of  Computers 

Palm  Beach,  P1». 

Both  the  West  Pahn  Beach 
Post  Times  and  the  P<  nsaeoU 
News-Journal  continued  to  pulv 
lish  this  week  without  “missiuf 
a  single  edition  or  a  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  after  union  printeri 
walked  out  of  the  composinf 
room. 

The  strike  was  called  Nov.  9 
after  the  two  John  H.  Perry 
newspapers  were  linked  by  com- 
puter  for  automatic  operation  of 
linecasting  machines. 

About  70  printers  in  Wert 
Palm  Beach  and  60  in  Pensacola 
are  involved  in  the  strike. 

Typographical  Union  No.  709 
filed  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practice  against  the  newspapers. 

A  hearing  in  the  regional  of¬ 
fice  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  was  scheduled  for 
Dec.  9.  John  Jensen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  the  union  complained 
of  “unilateral  action”  by  the 
papers  in  installing  the  com¬ 
puter.  Wages  also  are  an  issue, 
Mr.  Jensen  said. 

The  printers  received  $3.20 
an  hour  with  a  10  cent  differen¬ 
tial  for  night  work.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
sen  said  new  job  classificaiions 
due  to  the  computer  result  in 
wage  cuts.  Although  the  union 
was  advised  30  printers  might 
be  laid  off  because  of  the  com¬ 
puter,  Mr.  Jensen  said  only 
three  men  lost  their  jobs. 

The  Florida  strike  has  been 
approved  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  according 
to  Mr.  Jensen,  who  suggested  it 
might  prove  a  test  case  on  the 
question  of  computers  in  news¬ 
paper  shops. 

• 

Struck  Paper  Issucil 
On  New  Equipment 

OCONOMOWOC,  Wis. 

The  strike  of  21  members  of 
the  Typographical  Union 
against  the  weekly  Oconomovot 
Enterprise  start^  its  second 
week  Nov.  4  although  the  paper 
has  continued  to  publish. 

Publisher  C.  W.  Brown  said 
the  the  paper  is  being  printed 
on  offset  equipment  that  had 
been  ordered  by  the  company 
for  use  in  1964.  The  new  units 
were  put  to  use  following  the 
strike  Oct.  28,  he  said. 

Mr.  Brown  said  the  main  point 
of  dispute  is  the  union’s  desire 
to  organize  pressroom  and 
bindery  employes  and  pay  them 
the  same  wages  as  paid  in  the 
composing  room.  Other  issues, 
he  said,  are  employment  of 
part-time  help  and  “the  utter 
waste”  in  bogus  ads. 
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Groiioii8ki  Promises  Toronto  Star  Names 
Study  of  Mail  Rate  2  Circulation  Mgrs. 


TALENT  SCOUT — 125  Boy  Scouts  are  all  ears  and  eyes  as  Willard  C. 
Worcester,  general  manager  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  explains  newspaper  editing  and  publishing  to  them  in  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Merit  Badge  class. 


Washington 


Toronto 


Postmaster  (Jeneral  John  A. 
Gronouski  said  this  week  he  did 
not  foresee  any  new  rate  hikes 
for  second  class  mail  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

In  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Mr.  Gronouski  said 
he  felt  it  was  important  to  give 
a  “thorough  study”  to  all  phases 
of  second  class  mail.  Asked 
whether  he  felt  it  should  “pay 
its  own  way,”  he  replied:  “I  am 
meeting  with  some  of  the  mail 
users  this  week,  and  I’m  sure 
they  think  they  are  paying  their 
way.  Some  people  disagree.  I 
certainly  won’t  make  any  de¬ 
cision  until  I  examine  all  the 
facts.” 

The  Postmaster  General  met 
with  representatives  of  the 
.\inerican  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  the  Mag¬ 
azine  Publishers  Association 


J,  S.  Atkinson,  president  of 
Toronto  Star  Limited,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointments  of 
Frank  Taylor  and  Stewart 
Woods  as  circulation  managers 
of  both  the  Toronto  Star  and 
the  Star  Weekly. 

The  new  managers  served 
under  Kenneth  McMillan,  CM 
for  33  years,  who  died  recently. 
Mr.  Taylor  will  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  city  circulation  and 
Mr.  Woods  will  direct  the  coun¬ 
try  circulation  operations. 

Other  appointments  included: 
Donald  F.  Dunk,  assistant  city 
manager;  Arthur  Richards,  as¬ 
sistant  country  manager; 
Walter  Nihill,  home  delivery 
manager;  and  Eric  Whitfield, 
assistant  country  manager. 

• 

Back  to  Morning 
Fielii  After  Week 


Dean  Lesher  Buys 
Group  of  Weeklies 

Walnct  Creek,  Calif. 

Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  of 
the  Lesher  Newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Idaho,  heads  a  new 
corporation  which  has  purchased 
the  four  weekly  Sun  Newspapers 
from  Herman  Silverman. 

The  transfer  to  a  new  com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  Contra  Costa 
Suns  involves  the  Lafayette  Sun, 
Orinda  Sun,  Walnut  Creek  Sun 
and  Pleasant  Hill  Sun.  The 
group  was  owned  by  Mr.  Silver- 
man  for  16  years.  He  plans  to 
open  offices  as  a  consultant. 

Mr.  Lesher’s  group  includes 
the  Contra  Costa  Times  &  Green 
Sheet,  published  four  times 
weekly,  and  a  Contra  Costa 
County  daily,  the  Antioeh 
Ledger. 


serve  as  assistant  production 
manager.  Duane  L.  Hyland  is 
general  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  ad  alley. 

• 

Merle  D.  Janies 

Cushing,  Me. 

Merle  D.  James,  73,  retired 
BuffaU  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  rotogravure  editor,  died 
here  Nov.  11.  He  assumed  his 
editorial  duties  at  the  Buffalo 
Courier  in  1924  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  when  the  Cour¬ 
ier  was  merged  in  1926  with 
the  Buffalo  Express. 

• 

Clyde  Wagoner  of  G.E. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  D.  Wagoner,  74,  head 
of  the  General  Electric  Company 
News  Bureau  from  1920  to  1954, 
died  here  Nov.  8.  A  former  news- 


this  week. 


The  Bedford 


Bedtord,  Pa. 
Daily  Gazette, 


Mack  Hall  Is  Named 


paperman  himself,  he  helped 
reporters  on  some  notable 


Lotys  Stewart  Dies 

Indianapolis 
Mrs.  Lotys  Benning  Stewart, 
•’>5,  fashion  editor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis  Star  for  17  years, 
(lied  Nov.  8.  She  had  undergone 
surgery  three  weeks  ago.  Her 
first  work  for  the  Star  was  a 
column  about  outstanding  In¬ 
diana  women.  Local  newspapers 
hadn’t  had  a  fashion  editor  be¬ 
fore  she  was  assigned  to  that 
*>eat  in  1946.  Numerous  awards 
were  given  for  her  articles  in 
the  fields  of  fashion  and  home 
furnishings. 


after  a  short  spurt  as  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  returned  to  the 
morning  field,  Nov.  12.  “We  are 
bowing  to  the  wishes  of  our 
readers,”  said  publisher  H.  K. 
Frear.  The  paper,  after  13 
years  in  the  morning  field,  began 
publishing  in  the  afternoon 
Nov.  4th. 

“The  experiment  died  aborn¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  still  worth  the 
effort,”  Mr.  Frear  added.  “We 
learned  many  things — about  our¬ 
selves,  about  our  community, 
about  the  habit  of  our  readers — 
even  about  our  ruthless  compet¬ 
itors.” 


Production  Manager 

ROCKI'XIRD,  Ill. 

Mack  R.  Hall,  associated  with 
the  Rockford  daily  newspapers 
since  1947,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  by  Publisher  E.  Ken¬ 
neth  Todd.  He  succeeds  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by  a  brother, 
Haskell  W.  Hall,  now  production 
manager  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times.  Another  brother.  Jack  B. 
Hall,  has  been  appointed  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mack  Hall,  and  also  will 


stories,  including  Admiral  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Byrd’s  Polar  expeditions 
and  wizardry  in  science  at  the 
celebrated  “House  of  Magic.” 

• 

Italian  Line  Agency 

Italian  Line,  New  York  City, 
has  appointed  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.,  as  its 
agency,  effective  Jan.  1.  Officials 
of  the  steamship  line  report  their 
advertising-promotion  budget 
next  year  is  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  in  the  line’s  history,  due 
to  the  pending  introduction  of 
two  43,000-ton  superliners. 
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Union  Leader 
Lauds  Press 
For  Fairness 


Indianapolis 

Labor  unions  have  obtained 
much  greater  fairness  from 
Indiana  newspapers  in  recent 
years  than  previously,  a  group 
of  UPI  news  editors  were  told 
here  Nov.  9. 

Dallas  Sells,  president  of  the 
Indiana  AFL-CIO,  said  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  “natural  suspicions” 
of  many  union  locals  affecting 
newspaper  coverage  in  the  past, 
climate  between  the  two  groups 
has  improved. 

“I  pledge  that  there  will  be 
no  withholding  of  news  by  our 
organization  on  the  state  level 
in  Indiana,”  Mr.  Sells  said.  “I 
have  never  refused  to  talk  to  a 
reporter  who  has  contacted  me.” 

Mr.  Sells  said,  however,  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in 
coverage  of  labor  news  by  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  “a  paper  cur¬ 
tain”  exists  in  some  cases  from 
“political  expediency”  and 
charged  that  too  many  papers 
editorialize  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns  about  union  stories. 

The  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  news  editors  later  attended 
a  reception  given  by  Governor 
Matthew  E.  Welsh  in  honor  of 
Pierre  Salinger,  the  President’s 
press  secretary. 

Mr.  Salinger  praised  UPI  and 
AP  for  “the  best  reporting  out 
of  Washington.” 

“Their  reporters  are  conscien¬ 
tious  and  fair  and  they  try  to 
produce  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  of  what  is  happening,” 
he  said. 

On  the  news  management 
issue,  Mr.  Salinger  contended 
that  nearly  all  Washington 
newsmen  will  agree  that  there 
is  open  information  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Complaints  made  in  the 
previous  administration  about 
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departments  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  have  been  corrected  by 
about  80  percent,  he  said. 

“Any  editor  or  publisher  who 
doesn’t  believe  it  can  check  with 
his  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Mr.  Salinger  said. 

John  Scott,  managing  editor 
of  the  SJielbyville  Newn,  was 
elected  president  of  UPINE, 
succeeding  Irving  Leibowitz, 
managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times. 


Voters  Go  Along 


Automation  Layoff 
Notice  Won  in  Pact 


Montreal 
The  strike  of  100  employes  of 
the  Granby,  Quebec,  newspaper 
La  Voix  de  VEst,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  two 
months,  ended  with  the  signing 
of  a  first  collective  agreement. 
The  agreement  stipulates  that 
the  publishing  company  will  give 
three  months  notice  to  any  em¬ 
ploye  it  wants  to  discharge 
because  of  automation. 

The  contract  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Leduc  and 
M.  G.  Letendre,  directors  of  the 
company,  and  Pierre  Bissonnette 
and  Jacques  Brisebois,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Syndicate  des  em¬ 
ployes  de  la  Voix  de  I’Est. 

In  the  course  of  the  three- 
month  notice,  the  employer  must 
give  a  half-day  weekly  to  allow 
the  employes  to  look  for  a  new 
job.  This  benefit  ceases  when  an 
employe  has  found  a  new  job 
before  the  term  period  of  his 
discharge  notice. 

The  contract  also  raised  the 
minimum  salary  from  $80  to 
$115.  The  average  increase  for 
all  men  is  equivalent  to  25  cents 
per  hour  in  two  years. 


Denver  Post  Medals 
For  Citizen  Soldiers 


PR  Vicepresideiit 


With  Daily’s  Plea 


To  Stop  Candidate 


Denver 

Each  Veterans  Day,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  awards  sterling  silver 
medals  to  two  dozen  outstanding 
citizen  soldiers  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

The  program,  launched  in 
1959,  is  held  on  the  steps  of  the 
Colorado  State  Capitol,  with 
city,  state  and  military  officials 
on  hand  to  praise  the  soldiers. 

National  Guardsmen  and  U.S. 
Army  Reservists  are  eligible  for 
the  awards,  called  the  Denver 
Post  Honor  Award. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
in  a  front  page  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  three  days  before  elec¬ 
tion,  departed  from  a  policy  of 
35  years  to  oppose  the  election 
of  an  ex-councilman  running  for 
city  office. 

Voters  vindicated  the  news¬ 
paper  by  defeating  the  candi¬ 
date  on  November  5th.  He  was 
the  only  Democrat  to  lose  in  a 
Democratic  sweep  of  local  offices. 

Target  of  the  editorial  was 
Anthony  Sacarakis,  who  bounded 
back  from  a  two-month  jail 
term  in  1962  to  win  the  spring 
primary  election,  emerging  as 
the  top  councilmanic  vote-getter. 

While  serving  in  office  the 
councilman  was  convicted  of 
forcible  entry  and  two  gun¬ 
carrying  charges  in  connection 
with  a  shooting  escapade  in 
which  he  pursued  a  prostitute 
who  had  taken  the  trousers  and 
wallet  of  a  customer. 

Sacarakis  had  maintained  he 
was  on  an  “investigativ-e  mis¬ 
sion”  on  the  night  of  the  incident 
and  appealed  to  voters  to  forget 
the  past  and  return  him  to  office. 

While  political  leaders,  view¬ 
ing  his  strong  showing  in  the 
primary,  virtually  conceded  that 
Sacarakis  would  win  in  the  fall 
election,  the  newspaper  appealed 
for  his  defeat,  stating  it  saw 
no  sign  that  he  was  a  different 
man  than  the  one  who  dis¬ 
graced  the  city. 

Sacarakis  ran  a  poor  fifth  in 
a  six-man  field  for  three  council 
seats. 

The  Globe-Times  has,  in  the 
past,  supported  candidates  for 
office  but  it  never  before  edi¬ 
torially  asked  the  defeat  of  a 
specific  candidate. 


Takes  Guild  Job 


Chicago 

Howard  A.  James  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  Dasho- 
Rogers  Inc.,  public  relations  and 
advertising  firm.  He  is  a  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and 
Davenport  (Iowa)  M  o  rnin  g 
Democrat  city  editor. 


Former  Governor 
ISow  A  Publisher 


Hampton,  N.  H. 

Former  Gov.  Wesley  Powell 
who  announced  some  time  ago 
that  he  would  bring  libel  suits 
against  both  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  P  irtsmouth 
Herald,  has  decided  to  try  his 
own  hand  at  getting  out  a  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  become  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hampton  Union, 
a  weekly  in  his  home  area.  Mr. 
Powell  is  an  attorney. 


Lottery  Reports 


Up  to  News  Media 


Concord,  N.  H. 

Dissemination  of  the  results 
of  the  nation’s  only  sweepstakes 
lottery,  which  will  be  started  in 
New  Hampshire  next  summer, 
will  be  left  to  the  news  media, 
it  has  been  announced  by  the 
sweepstakes  director,  Edward  J. 
Powers. 

He  said  the  results  would  be 
posted  at  Rockingham  Park  in 
Salem,  where  the  horse  race  on 
which  the  lottery  will  be  based, 
will  be  run,  as  well  as  the  state- 
operated  liquor  stores,  and  “the 
news  media  can  make  up  their 
own  minds.” 

Mr.  Powers  made  his  an¬ 
nouncement  after  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had 
informed  a  New  Hampshire 
broadcasting  company  that  radio 
broadcasting  of  the  sweepstakes 
results  would  be  contrary  to 
federal  criminal  codes.  The  com¬ 
mission  has  laid  out  a  set  of 
lottery  rules,  under  which  sweep- 
stakes  results  can  be  broadcast 
only  when  they  “have  a  news 
value  in  their  own  right  and  in 
which  the  lottery  element  is  only 
incidental  to  a  newsworthy 
event.” 


Publicity  Job  Firing 
Blamed  on  Governor 


Cleveland 
William  F.  Miller  has  taken 
a  year’s  leave  from  the  post  of 
suburban  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  become  Chicago  re¬ 
gional  representative  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  He 
joined  the  Guild  when  he  was 
working  as  a  copy  boy  at  the 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 
Dispatch  13  years  ago. 


Going  to  Pakistan 

Don  E.  Reilly,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  has 
entered  U.S.  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  and  will  be  assigned  duty  in 
Pakistan.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
Georgia,  have  been  on  the  S-FP 
news  staff. 


Lansing,  Mich. 

Joseph  M.  Grim,  publisher  of 
the  Farwell  Weekly  News,  has 
been  dismissed  as  a  publicist  for 
the  Republican  caucus  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Grim  told  newsmen  that 
editorials  in  his  weekly  critical 
of  Gov.  George  Romney’s  state 
income  tax  proposal  were  the 
reason  for  his  losing  the  $123-a- 
week  state  job.  Mr.  Grim  also 
publishes  a  weekly  letter  sup¬ 
porting  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  for  the  Presidency. 

“Too  many  jobs”  was  the  rea¬ 
son  given  by  House  Speaker 
Allison  Green  for  Mr.  Grim’s 
dismissal  after  a  close  vote  by 
the  GOP  Caucus. 
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Gettysburg 

(Continued  from  paf/e  7) 
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—the  day  liefore  the  dedication 
at  Gettyphurg. 

Vt  orried  (Kor  Son 

The  Picsident  was  suffering 
from  a  case  of  varioloid  (a  mild 
form  of  smallpox)  though  it 
wasn’t  diagnosed  as  that  until 
later.  Thf*  morning  of  the  18th, 
Lincoln  was  depressed  because 
the  younger  of  his  two  surviving 
sons,  Tad,  was  too  ill  (with 
scarlatina)  to  eat  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  nearly  hysteri¬ 
cal  with  worry. 

The  Lincolns  had  lost  a  son 
early  in  their  marriage.  Then, 
in  Febrauary,  1862,  their  be¬ 
loved  Willie,  the  middle  son,  had 
died  less  than  a  year  after  Lin¬ 
coln’s  inauguration.  Now,  Tad 
was  ill.  (He  would  die  a  few 
years  after  Lincoln  was  assas¬ 
sinated;  Robert,  the  elder  son, 
would  surv’ive  them  all,  until 
1926.) 

It  was  a  troubled  Lincoln 
whom  aides  sought  to  hurry  to 
the  train  station  for  the  trip  to 
Gettysburg. 

At  noon  on  Nov.  18,  Lincoln 
and  his  party  boarded  the  train. 
He  told  his  aides  stories  to  keep 
them  amused.  He  worked  on  his 
speech.  At  one  brief  stop,  a  little 
girl  presented  him  with  a  bou¬ 
quet,  lisping:  “Flowerth  for  the 
President.”  He  kissed  her,  say¬ 
ing,  “You  are  a  little  rosebud 
yourself.” 

A  change  of  trains  at  Balti¬ 
more;  another  at  Hanover 
Junction,  Pa.  And  during 
another  brief  stop,  he  faced  a 
crowd  and  made  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
just  a  few  months  before: 
“Well,”  he  .said,  “you  had  the 
rebels  here  last  summer  .  .  .  did 
you  fight  them  any?” 

After  a  five-hour  ride  from 
Washington,  Lincoln  arrives  at 
Gettysburg,  normally  a  town  of 
about  3,500  persons.  But  it  is 
swollen  by  many  thousands 
more.  Lincoln  stays  at  the  home 
of  Judge  David  Wills,  near  the 
17-acre  site  of  the  Cemetery. 
After  supper,  Lincoln  gets  word 
that  Tad  is  better.  A  band,  and 
then  a  choir,  serenades  the 
President. 

All  over  the  town,  men 
carouse;  speeches  bloom.  Lin¬ 
coln  is  asked  to  address  a  crowd. 
He  says:  “In  my  position,  it  is 
sometimes  important  that  I 
should  not  say  foolish  things.” 

A  heckler  shouts:  “If  you  can 
help  it! !” 

The  crowd  roars.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  concludes:  “It  very  often 
happens  that  the  only  way  to 
help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all. 
Believing  that  is  my  present 


condition  this  evening,  I  must 
l)eg  of  you  to  excuse  me  from 
addressing  you  further.” 

That  evening,  Lincoln  works 
further  on  his  address. 

News  from  Grant 

At  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  Nov. 
19,  the  parade  of  dignitaries  the 
military,  firemen  and  others  is 
formed — “in  an  orphanly  sort  of 
way,”  says  a  witness,  presi¬ 
dential  secretary  John  Hay.  Lin¬ 
coln,  angular  and  sober,  appears 
in  a  black  suit,  high  silk  hat 
(with  a  band  of  crepe  around  it 
in  memory  of  Willie)  and  wear¬ 
ing  white  gloves. 

He  mounts  a  magnificant 
chestnut  horse.  He  receives  tele¬ 
grams  that  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
has  started  a  major  assault  at 
Chattanooga.  (Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  south  of  Gettysburg  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  writing  his  wife,  ac¬ 
knowledging  her  gift  of  drawers. 
He  asks  her  for  more  socks.) 

The  parade  to  the  Cemetery  is 
quickly  over.  Bands  play  until 
noon.  The  speaker’s  platform  is 
crowded.  A  minister  makes  a 
prayer,  a  prayer  “which  thought 
it  was  an  oration,”  says  the  wry 
Hay. 

At  noon,  Mr.  EVerett  begins 
his  two-hour  speech  as  the 
crowds  mill  about  the  famed 
wheatfields,  the  gentle  slopes 
and  the  peach  orchard  where  so 
many  died  for  a  principle. 
Everett  speaks  of  the  war’s 
origins,  recalls  highlights  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  denounces 
state  sovereignty,  draws  paral¬ 
lels  with  European  history — and 
quotes  Pericles  on  patriots  dead. 

It  is  the  great  oratorical 
effort  of  his  career. 

The  Baltimore  Glee  Club 
sings.  And  then  Col.  Ward  Hill 
Lamon,  introduces  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

‘F'Dar  S<-ore  and  Seven  .  . 

Lincoln  rises,  glances  at  two 
sheets  of  paper  in  his  hands,  and 
begins : 

“Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  .  .  .” 

In  about  two  minutes,  it  is 
ended.  Applause,  report  the 
newspapers,  has  punctuated 
the  10  sentences  five  times;  ap¬ 
plause  is  longest  at  the  climax, 
but  it  seems  more  formal  than 
enthusiastic. 

The  march  of  cadences  ends. 
Is  that  all  of  the  speech?  a  re¬ 
porter  asks  Lincoln.  “Yes,”  hd 
says,  “for  the  present  .  .  .” 

To  Lamon,  the  President  ap¬ 
praises  the  speech  as  a  “flat 
failure.”  And  they  return  to 
Washington.  That  night,  a  New 
York  Herald  reporter  walks  the 
Cemetery  by  moonlight  and 
writes  a  story  that  ends:  “The 
air,  the  trees,  the  graves  are 
silent.  Even  the  relic  hunters 
are  gone  now.  And  the  soldiers 
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here  never  wake  to  the  sound  of 
reveille.” 

Later,  copies  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address  will  be  sold  for 
$1,000  each.  Of  the  five  known 
copies,  experts  report,  three 
have  been  sold  commercially 
several  times,  for  a  total  of 
$605,000 — an  average  rate  of 
more  than  $2,000  per  word. 

But  Lincoln’s  legacy  of  that 
day  100  years  ago  was  almost 
never  born. 

Back  in  Washington,  the 
President’s  illness  was  diag¬ 
nosed  as  smallpox. 

“Now,”  he  quipped  two  days 
after  his  “failure”  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  “I  have  something  I  can 
give  everybody,” 

• 

Fire  in  IJPI  Office 

Chicago 

About  9,000  photographs,  a 
picture  drying  machine  and  office 
furniture  were  destroyed  in  a 
fire  Nov,  10  in  the  offices  of 
United  Press  International  at 
430  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $10,- 
000  by  Lou  Tepke,  manager  of 
UPI’s  midwest  commercial  divi¬ 
sion.  He  said  negatives  from 
which  most  of  the  ruined  pic¬ 
tures  were  made  are  filed  in 
New  York.  UPI  moved  into  the 
new  building  here  Sept.  29.  A 
discarded  cigaret  was  believed  to 
have  started  the  fire. 

• 

Unions  Drop  Merger 

London 

Two  national  unions — printers 
and  stereotypers — have  decided 
to  call  off  talks  on  possible 
amalgamation.  The  National 
Society  of  Operative  Printers 
and  Assistants  has  45,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  National  Society 
of  Electrotypers  and  Stereo¬ 
typers  has  5,()00. 


School  Series 
Goes  “Extra” 

Stockton,  Calif. 

The  popularity  of  a  school 
education  series  caused  the 
Stockton  Record  to  go  “extra” 
with  the  report.  A  second  edi¬ 
tion  press  run  was  required  to 
meet  demands.  Requests  are  con¬ 
tinuing  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
1000  a  day,  reports  Don  Reid, 
promotion  manager. 

The  feature  was  “30  Days  to 
Better  Grades”  distributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  and  bylined  by  The  Read¬ 
ing  Laboratory  Inc.  The  series 
of  30  articles  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Half  way  through  the  series 
the  paper  had  a  heavy  demand 
for  back  copies.  That  stirred  a 
decision  to  print  the  entire 
series  in  a  tabloid  section.  The 
Record’s  promotion  department 
wrapped  up  an  advertisingless 
16-page  section  and  ordered 
7500  copies.  They  were  gone 
within  a  week. 

An  additional  press  run  of 
37,500  copies  was  ordered.  Be¬ 
fore  the  press  had  stopped  on 
this  run,  17,500  of  the  new 
copies  were  tied  up  for  back 
orders. 

“The  amazing  thing  is  the 
number  of  single,  two  or  three 
copy  requests  which  have  been 
picked  up  over  the  newspaper 
counters,”  Mr.  Reid  said  in 
noting  that  the  newspaper  will 
not  accept  mail  requests. 

Bulk  orders  included  9500 
copies  to  the  Stockton  Unified 
School  District,  which  asked 
enough  for  all  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  pupils  plus  a  supply  for 
secondary  groups  in  social  study 
classes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1  Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  Newspapers 

Upland  California 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R,  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans. 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City.  F7a. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOIN 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

DEAN  SE1.LERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  B.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

SALBS-FINANaNG-APPRAISALS 
!  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 

1  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

DIAL.  Kalamhzoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No,^  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIALI 

1  IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
:  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

I  sellinir. 

!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

’  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gads<len,  Ala. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  MART  1 

EQUIPMENT  M.tRT 

tyietvspapers  For  Sale 

fSeiespapers  For  Sale 

Composing  Room  I 

Composing  Rofin 

CLEAN,  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $85M:  Mich.  J31M:  Ind,  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M ;  Colo.  $70M;  New  Eng. 
S125M;  many  others.  Marion  R,  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


1.  NORTHWEST,  Exclusive  weekly, 
S  13,000  down. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Gross  $100,000. 
Priced  at  $100,000.  29</r  down. 

1.  NORTHEAST.  Gross  exceeds  $90,- 
000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 
lACK  L.  .STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  well-established 
and  making  profit.  Fine  location  near 
the  water.  All  or  part  for  sale  to  able, 
active  editor-manager  because  of  own¬ 
er’s  other  interests.  $15,000  down  with 
good  terms.  Box  637,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  on  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Goss  Comet,  2  Linos,  Ludlow. 
Under  $50-M.  Terms.  Ed.  O.  Meyer, 
7200  Hermitage  Rd.,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  23228. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP,  gross¬ 
ing  over  $100,000.  Absentee  owner  will 
sell  to  top  ad  man  for  $7,500  down, 
walk  in,  walk  out.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


Un*  RoHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  &  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  &  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirMt  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertisini  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vopue  Li|ht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  apate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


8S0  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLoxa  2-70S0 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


Preraa  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 


INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/9C  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90.  2/72  & 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 


I  MOVING!  ENTIRE  COMI’dSI.VO 
press  room  and  commercial  ilepartnMot 
equipment  available  now.  Two  model 
14's,  extra  fonts  of  mats.  Klrod,  Lgd, 
low,  16-ikage  Duplex  2-1  ti.lie  press  all 
stereo  equipment,  Miehle  \*‘rtical.  Th* 
Record,  3317  San  Jose  Vve.,  Dale 
City,  Calif. 


I  TRI-WEEKLY.  DAILY  POTENTIAL. 

Zone  5.  Growing  county  seat  city  of 
!  10.090,  No  com|>etition.  Good  plant. 

Grossing  $170,000 — $50,000  down  han- 
I  dies.  Write  fully.  Box  726,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES 


WISCONSIN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  5,250  city,  also  publish  exclusive 
paper  for  nearby  4,000  city,  offset  pro¬ 
duction;  also  letterpress  job  equipment; 
great  opportunity  fur  expansion  ;  $30,- 
OOO  required.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders.  A.C.  Motors 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  news¬ 
paper  publis)ier-owner  interested  in 
buying  or  leasing  daily  in  2500  to  10.000 
circulation  bracket  any  area  U.S.  Will 
deal  with  principal  only  or  attorney.  No 
brokers.  Have  long-time  successful 
record  and  good  financing.  Delicate, 
confidential  negotiations  invited.  Box 
681,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  EMERSON  HELICAL  OEAR 
motor  drive  for  Linotype  or  Intertype 
1  phase  $100 ;  ten  new  back  jaws  $10. 
each;  new  galleys — 8  x  13 — 50c  each; 
two  pocket  rebuilt  mold  disc  $40;  one 
new  Margach  feeder  $75;  U  A  Lino. 
Mold  $46;  Intertype  mags.  72  channel. 
Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Claybourn  Ave., 
Chicago-14,  III. 


PUBLISHER  wanting  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  sound  ABC  daily  or  weekly 
invited  to  investigate  background  of 
veteran  advertising-promotion  man 
with  outstanding  sales/executive  record. 
Age  43.  $15,000  to  invest.  B.C., 

Canada  or  Zone  9  preferred.  Box  706, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  OFPSEn'T  Justowriter,  new  in  | 
August,  available  on  excellent  terms. 
Nine-point  Galvin,  special  coding,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Leader  Publishing,  2831 
E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla. 


SAVE  COMPOSING  ROOM  COSTS 
with  Handy  Fillers  printed  copy,  filh 
holes  fast.  P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Frta, 
cisco. 


Material  for  Sale 


GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
DEEPLY  APPRECIATED 
Available  for  Immediate  Delivery 
Chemco  Olympian  Model  Roll  Film 
Camera;  CM  Intertype,  factory  built 
for  ITS  operation  ;  Hoe  direct  pressure 
700-ton  press,  completely  reconditioned. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  6,  III, 


EXCITING  NEW  (X)LUMN  for  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  slanted  toward  the 
affluent  teen-age  market.  Reasonable 
rates  based  on  circulation.  Box  723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  REIAL  BARGAIN  I  Model  "L"  Uno- 
type,  $600.  In  excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  at  The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 
Being  replaced  with  a  larger  machine. 
Can  be  released  immediately. 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

I  Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
I  mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
I  connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitta. 
I  Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 

Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
]  and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
I  contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
I  Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
;  Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLEfTTRIC  MONOMELT  for  Model  8- 
Linotype.  Perfect  condition  with  extra 
elements,  never  used.  Very  reasonable. 
Call  or  write:  Inspiration  Press,  1812 
Crocker  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50314. 


ISeKsprint  For  Sale 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NHWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  usee  them."  $84.50  to  $97.60. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (X)MPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Perforator  Tape 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

I  1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRirCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCnCING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Rttom 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP.  2 
Linotyije  Comets  with  TTS,  1  TTS  per¬ 
forator,  1  &-year-old  Ludlow,  and  type 
case,  1  Model  E  rebuilt  Elrod,  2  model 
14  Linotypes,  1  flat-bed  press  and  other 
items.  Write  Box  654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOLAN  FULL-PAGE  REI’llO  PRESS; 
new  rollers,  $895.  C&G  slug  striigwr, 
$150.  Monotype  material  loaker  with 
molds,  $850.  Universal  Strip  Gaitsr 
with  molds,  $1,350,  Roger  Casey,  62) 
So.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis-16,  Minnesots. 


NO'nCE  OF  SALE 
One  Model  #32  Linotype,  Serial 
#55805  with  four  pocket  mold  disks. 
Molds — 1-18  pt  2  letter — F-7053S:  1-10 
to  18  pt. — F-7660  :  1-30  to  36  pL; 
1-5  to  14  pt.  Four  fonts  of  Matrix— 
1  font  of  34-11;  1  font  of  24-66;  1 
font  of  36-61;  1  font  of  18-;>6.  Paul  T. 
Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 


PROOF  PRESS  219  VANDER(XX)K 
18  X  24  full-page  Repro.  grippers, 
inker,  feedboard  just  right  for  Offset 
or  Letterpress.  Tompkins.  712  So. 
Clark,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
Volume  Newspaper  Piles 
Olive  green  finish,  excellent  condition 
will  sell  all  or  part,  size  24^"  deep— 
84*  high — 51*  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjustable 
roller  shelf  construction  with  roller 
tsrpe  center  opening  lock  doors  whlA 
disappear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi¬ 
net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  E.  Lark,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent,  Detroit  News,  Detroit. 
Michigan  48231. 


20x28  NuArc  flip  top  plate  maker; 

perf.  cond.  3M  yr.  old  . UN 

Model  “L"  Linotype.  Od.  cond . UN 

17x17  Robertson  camera.  Stloky  back...  UN 

14x22  Open  press  . IM 

17x22  NuArc  Vacuum  frame  platemaksr  |  H 

Crucible  . I  ti 

Speimer  Ptg  &  Lltbographlnf.  Speooer,  loss 


APPROXIMATELY  30  TONS  standard 
newsprint  62*,  46%*,  31*  rolls  — 

Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDDI 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SHI  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


PresM  s  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

1  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  — 
balloon  it)rmer  color  cyl¬ 
inder  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  8- 
^  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO- 
SmC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 

motor  press  drive. 

are  stoei  cylinder,  roller  hearing 
uaiti  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
haary  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
ha  Inspected  in  operation  on  siiot  or 
fall  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
irailable. 

ben  shulman  associates 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MUST  SELL  — 

WILL  SACRIFICE! 

PRESS  ROOM  6-UNIT  VERTICAL 
design.  Roller  Bearing  Super  Produc¬ 
tion  Anti-friction  Press  22%"  cut-off. 
One  double  folding  unit;  3-arm  Kohler 
reels;  two  100  H.P.  DC  motors  with 
AC  Converter.  CUTLER-HAMMHIR 
Conveyor.  JAMPOL  mail  room  equii>- 
ment. 

STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  PLATE  SHAVER 
KEMP  OBROUND 
8-ton  metal  pot  with  two  Spencer 
carburetors. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

.Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  ^  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC5 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
teniions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  j 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16” 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 

2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  nowl 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

12-Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  stereo 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular— com.  stereo 
Pony  Autoplate  22%"  w/4  ton  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  pump  &  spout 
Pony  Autoplate  28^"  pump  &  spout 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX,  5-5458  N.Y. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
^bination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Olcla.  CSty  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


6  PRESS  UNITS 

cut-off.  Color  cylinder  for  four 
color.  Available.  Pony  Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HOE  FULL-PAGE  MAT  ROLLER 
AC  motor,  good  condition 
For  ALL  your  equipment  needs 
turn  to  TURNER 
,  Area  312-427-7613 

132  S,  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 

GUILMONT  FOLDERS 
Oombination  or  separate,  single 
or  double  parallel.  High  speed  operation, 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Box  646,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 


Can  be  seen  and  test  run  at  1525 
High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

A.  A.  BANGEL 
Law  Building,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Telephone: 

Area  Code  703,  397-3471 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 

2  Units — 32  pages — 22%" 

with  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders, 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate.  Stahl 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller, 
Chases,  Gas  Pot. 

Rea8onabIy_^ricedforQuick 

Removal 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y,  17  OX  7-4590 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
2  Unit  Goss  Suburban 
2  Unit  Thatcher 

6  Unit  Vanguard.  This  machine  can  be 
broken  up  as  follows: 

2  Units  plus  folder 

3  Units  plus  folder 

4  Units  plus  folder,  or  it  can  be  sold 

as  it  is, 

U9iiversal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5458  N.Y. 


OUIlAfONT  ELECTRONIC  IMPRINTER 
Electronically  controlled  non-stop  im¬ 
printer  with  single  impression  and  two 
plate  cylinders.  Loss  of  copy  in  plate 
changeover  is  from  two  to  five  copies. 
Designed  for  use  on  all  rotary  web 
presses,  rotogravure,  letter  press  and 
offset.  High  speed  operation  reduces 
production  costs.  Quotation  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  1/4  and  *4  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
— available  nowl 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


16-PAGE  FLATBB®  PRESS,  new  1956, 
good  condition.  Twinned  Cox-O-Type, 
run  single  or  double.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Speed  3000  an  hour,  $32,500 
as  is,  where  is.  Box  619,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 

GOSS  (X)X-0-TYPB— 8  pages.  Excel, 
cond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  contract. 
$6,000  with  chases.  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions,  134  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

OFFKTE  MANAGBR-A<XX)UNTANT 
Experienced  accountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  management  capabilities  needed 
for  aggressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  with  growing  70-M  publica¬ 
tion.  (kiod  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box 
462,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 

JUNIOR  TREASURER  for  a  success¬ 
ful,  dynamic  50M  daily  newspaper  in 
a  rapidly  grrowing  community  not  far 
from  New  York  City.  Offers  attractive 
suburban  living  without  commuting, 
good  salary,  iiension  plan,  secure  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  future. 

The  man  for  this  job  must  have:  initia¬ 
tive  and  executive  ability ;  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  controllership  or  chief  account¬ 
ancy  of  medium-sized  newspaper  or 
magazine:  ability  to  take  charge  and 
reorganize  accounting  systems,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  oiierations,  costs  and  rates  as  a 
business  man.  and  to  participate  in 
planning  at  the  policy  level;  ability  to 
grow  into  a  place  in  the  top  executive 
group  of  this  newspaper. 

If  this  job  and  location  appeals  to  you 
and  you  have  the  qualifications,  send 
application  with  full  particulars  of 
experience,  education,  age,  etc.  to: 

J.  K.  Lasser  &  Company 
Attn:  WTG 
666  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  19,  New  York 

(All  applications  held 
completely  confidential) 

SOUD  EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  background  wanted  to  run  small 
Southwestern  Daily  for  absentee  owner. 
Box  694.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CITY  aRCULATION  MANAGER 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Two  key  positions  open  for  experi¬ 
enced,  qualified  circulation  men  on  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  south¬ 
east. 

City  Manager;  Excellent  opportunity 
for  well-rounded  suiiervisor  or  city 
manager.  Must  be  enthusiastic,  ener¬ 
getic  and  experienced  in  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  sales. 

Circulation  Sales  Promotion  Manager : 
New  ixMition  for  man  experienced  in 
this  work.  Must  be  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  all  phases  of  sales  campaigns  on 
a  competitive  basis  for  morning  and 
afternoon  operation. 

Applicants  should  )>e  30  to  40  with 
above  average  education  and  stable 
employment  history. 

Resume  and  references  to  Circulation 
Director,  The  Knight  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  2138,  (Tharlotte,  N.  C.,  28201. 


TOP  MAN  NEEn}ED  for  a  demanding 
job.  Leading  community  and  suburloan 
group  needs  not  just  a  bookkeeper,  but 
a  man  with  promotional  ability.  130,000 
circulation  weekly,  all  on  IBM.  We 
need  a  man  who  knows  paid  mail  and 
clever  promotion  to  build  in  an  area 
where  it  is  easy  to  show  gains.  Zone  6. 
Resume  and  references  to  Box  719, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  City  Circulation  Manager 
for  MES  60.000  combination  in  Zone  3. 
Must  he  completely  capable  of  directing, 
recruitment  and  promotion.  Salary  to 
start  $6000  plus  tonus.  Give  age,  tou- 
cation  and  experience.  Box  735,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

STATE  CIRCTTLATION  SUPERVISOR 
for  MES  100,000.  Must  be  capable  of 
assuming  complete  charge  of  roadmen 
and  large  distributors.  Should  have 
minimum  ten  years’  experience.  Age 
limit  approximately  45.  CSiart  Area  4. 
Salary  to  start  $7500  +  tonus.  Give 
age.  education,  experience.  Box  724, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

FANTASTIC  EXPANSION  has  created 
several  challenging  openings  for  am¬ 
bitious  men  with  imagination  and  ability 
to  sell  ideas.  Key  requirements;  a 
willingness  to  work  as  part  of  hard- 
driving  12-man  sales  team  during  24- 
month  “crash  program"  designed  to 
project  this  twice  weekly  group  into 
daily  field.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  salary,  history  and  require¬ 
ments  with  first  letter.  Write:  H. 
Matzner,  Matzner  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Passaic,  N.J.,  for  interview. 

If  you  are  a  young  space  salesman — 
and  desire  to  grow  with  a  strong  Mid¬ 
west  group — then  here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  i  A  Mid-west  afternoon  daily  of 
27-30M  circulation  needs  a  young  space 
salesman  who  can  prove  his  worth 
!  through  ambitious.  creative  work. 
Please  send  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  717, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  14,000  DAILY 
Young  aggressive  display  salesman, 
skilled  in  creative  sales,  layout  and 
copy.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  can  sell.  Phone  or  write  J.  W. 
Roell,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Ottawa  Republican- 
Times,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  RESORT  AREA 
Attractive,  aggressive,  space  saleswom¬ 
an  wanted  to  sell  advertising  space  for 
newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Please 
r^ly  Box  688,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  qualifications  and  experience. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  to 
head  display  staff  of  prize-winning 
Zone  6  evening  daily.  Job  calls  for 
hustler,  skilled  with  copy  and  layout, 
experienced  in  selling  and  servicing. 
Congenial,  professional  staff,  clean, 
modern  plant,  growing,  pleasant  city. 
Prefer  family  man  ready  to  settle  down 
and  get  ah«ul.  Pay  and  advancement 
appropriate  to  ability  and  initiative. 
Send  resume,  references,  photo  to:  Box 
737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  MAN  for  fast¬ 
expanding  23rM  daily.  Age  21-40.  Ebc- 
perience  preferred:  will  consider 

trainee.  Salary,  tonu,  expenses — other 
lienefits.  Position  open  Jan.  2,  1964. 
All  replies  confidential.  For  interview 
send  resume  to:  Jack  R.  Fisner,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Newark  Advocate, 
Newark,  Ohio. 


FEIMALB  OR  MALE  display  salesman 
wanted  by  growing  5,200  web  offset 
daily.  Pleasant  community,  numerous 
fringe  benefits  including  profit-sharing. 
Contact:  Dale  Stafford.  Publisher,  Daily 
News,  Greenville,  Mich. 


SPACE  SALESMAN,  experienced,  for 
reliable.  10-year-old,  D&B-rated  North¬ 
east  special-interest  weekly.  Most  have 
car,  free  to  travel,  but  may  bo  based 
anywhere  in  NY-NJ-Conn.  metro 
region.  Prefer  some  familiarity  with 
mobile  home,  travel  trailer  industry. 
Salary,  commission,  expenses.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Mobile  Home  Citizen,  PO  Box 
147,  Riverhead,  N.Y. 


EKfITOR — Indianapolis  area  utility  is 
looking  for  experienced  editor  for  bi¬ 
monthly  company  publication.  Creative 
skill  in  writing,  editing  and  layout 
vital.  Production  experience  and  news 
background  desirable.  Utility  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Piease  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  699, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Ip  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial  , 

Public  Relations 

BAPTIST  NEWSMAN  to  serve  as  news 
and  makeup  editor  for  Baptist  state 
convention  weekly  newspaper.  Con¬ 
verting  to  offset  tabloid  Jan.  1.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  newspaper  experience 
desired.  Must  be  able  to  write, 
edit,  take  pictures,  plan  and  publish 
newspaper.  Pay  $100  weekly  -|-  fringe 
benefits.  Annual  raises.  Air-mail 
resume,  references  —  no  clips  —  to 
EJditor,  The  Maryland  Baptist,  100  E. 
23  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21218. 

CENTRAL  COAST  CALIFORNIA 
(Speidel  group)  daily  newspaper  needs 
experience  reporter.  Also  combination 
reporter-desk  man.  Elxcellent  working 
and  living  conditions  in  growing  city 
of  50,000.  Apply:  Managing  Editor, 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif, 

CITY  EDITOR  —  7A>ne  1  P.  M,  daily 
of  13,000  offers  good  future  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience,  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  aggressive  thinking. 
Ample  fringe  benefits.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TWO  MEN — Experienced,  one  as  as¬ 
sistant  City  Elditor,  one  to  cover  police 
and  courts.  Seven-day  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Five-day.  40-hour  week.  Numer¬ 
ous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Zone  3  men. 
Box  664,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Midwest.  Man  must  he 
able  to  accept  challenge,  responsibility. 
Opportunity  and  gocri  pay  for  go^ 
man.  All  applicants  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Box  718,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports  edi¬ 
tor  with  some  general  news  reporting; 
some  experience  necessary.  Give  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement.  Stand¬ 
ard,  Milton,  Pa. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment, 
preferably  with  1  or  2  years’  experience. 
Zone  6  afternoon  daily  expanding.  Job 
offers  opportunity,  advancement  for  ac¬ 
curate,  responsible  worker.  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTjak  NEEDED  for  city  beats 
on  6-day  daily  in  aggressive  Midwestern 
college  town  of  15. 000;  circulation  14.- 
000.  Like  man  with  1  or  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  but  will  consider  beginner. 
Degree  desirable  but  not  required.  Write 
Box  712,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TERS 

One  looking  for  a  start  and  one  want¬ 
ing  to  advance  with  one  of  the  best  p.m. 
dailies  in  the  country.  Consider  the 
IHiper’s  reputation,  a  first  class  staff, 
and  hard  to  beat  insurance,  health 
care  smd  i>ension  benefits,  then  write 
(include  clips)  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  South  ^nd  Tribune.  South  Bend, 
Indiana  46626. 

REa*OB’rERS.  NEWS  EDITORS— Want 
to  live  in  the  incomparable  Northwest 
and  work  for  one  of  Washington’s 
progressive,  growing  newspapers?  Sev¬ 
eral  positions  now  open  for  dedicated, 
qualified  men.  Inquiries  handled  con¬ 
fidentially.  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  201  Rockway-Leland  Build¬ 
ing,  Olympia,  Washington. 

SPOR’TS  WRI’rra— Ohio  A.M.  news¬ 
paper,  100,000  circulation,  5-day  week. 
College  graduate.  Good  s^ary.  Elxperi- 
ence  preferred  but  not  completely 
necessary  if  applicant  has  potential  to 
move  ahead  under  experience  guidance. 
Assigmment  affords  eance  to  get  away 
from  desk.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  needed  by  consistent 
prise-winning  Arisona  weekly  to  start 
as  general  assignment  reporter  and 
work  into  woman’s  editorship.  Good 
opportunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  fea¬ 
tures,  social  and  church  news.  Starting 
salary  $50  to  $75  depending  ui>on  ex¬ 
perience.  ability.  Raises  in  30,  60,  90 
days  if  you  can  do  the  job,  Additionsil 
raises  as  merited.  Group  insurance, 
auto  mileage,  1  week  paid  vacation  in 
1  year,  2  weeks  after  2  years,  3  weeks 
after  5  years.  Submit  resume,  clippings, 
marital  status  and  references  to  Box 
707,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER  with  broad  inter¬ 
ests  and  education  who  has  had  some 
exi>erience  in  a  Sunday  Department  and 
now  would  like  a  chance  to  help  direct 
one  in  expanding  Zone  1  operation.  , 
Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

SPOR’TS  EDITOR  WANTED  for  small  . 
;  daily  in  Illinois.  Will  also  cover  school 
lioard  meetings.  Good  spot  to  learn  ! 
s|>orts  from  the  ground  up.  An  equal 
opportunity  reporter  I  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  expected  to:  Edwardsville  ' 

,  (111.)  Intelligencer. 

ASSIST.VNT  SPORTS  EDITOR  nee<le<l  j 
>  by  Kankakee  Daily  Jfmrnal.  28.0(M»  Illi-  I 
nois  daily.  Writing  skills,  desk  ability, 
good  work  habits  im|>ortant.  C’amera  1 
'  knowledge  helpful.  Mo<lern  i>lant  in  j 
proai>erous  community.  Salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  highly  attractive.  Write  ' 
detiiils  e<lucation.  experience  to  man-  1 
aging  tsiitor.  ’Tlie  Journal,  Kankakee, 

:  III.  _ 

BOOMING 

THE  SUN  NEWSPAPERS  of  Omaha, 
pioneers  in  the  ”dei»th”  approach  to  j 
metro-subur)>an  weekly  journalism,  are  ] 
looking  for  one  or  more  top-notch  , 
digging  newsmen.  Primary  qualifica¬ 
tions:  demonstrate*!  ability  to  |>erceive 
and  research  the  significant  story,  an<i 
the  ability  to  write  it  sharply  and 
smoothly.  Write  to:  P.aul  Williams,  j 
Managing  Bklitor.  Sun  Newspat>ers.  j 
4808  S.  2Bth.  Omaha,  Nebraska  68107.  j 

DESKMAN.  Zone  1  p.m.  daily  of  13.000  | 
w  ants  experience*!  co|)y  reader  and  head  1 
writer  with  some  layout  knowledge. 
Ample  fringe  lenefits.  Give  background, 
references  and  salary  exi>ecte<l.  Box  , 
:  728.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

1  EARNED  AN  ADVANCH2D  DEfIREE:  ' 
Accreslited  Journalism  Department  in  , 
Midwestern  State  University  offers  ; 
;  part-time  graduate  assistantships  to 
newspaiiermen  with  go<xl  undergrailuate 
I  recoixis  and  ex|ierience  in  news,  a<lver- 
tising.  or  circulation.  Box  730,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

I  FIRST  TIME  IN  10  YEARS  .  .  .  ! 

An  unusual  ojqiortunity  to  l)ecome  the  | 
,  e<litor  of  this  14,000  morning  daily. 
Fine  news  staff:  respecte*i  news  and 
editorial  product :  circulation  nearly 
i  <louble<l  in  a  decade.  Man  with  New 
I  York  State  newspaiier  experience  pre-  , 
ferresl.  Heaithy.  beautiful,  fascinating 
are*.  A  memlier  of  the  Ottaway  group  , 
:  of  newspaiiers.  Get  the  unique  facts! 
Call,  or  write  details  about  yourself  to:  , 
Stephen  W.  Ryder,  General  Manager,  , 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N,  Y,  | 

GENERAL  REPORTER  -  Western  ' 
'  Pennsylvania  p.m.  daily  wants  man 
1  with  some  experience,  but  w'ill  consider  ' 
recent  frraduate.  Be  ready  to  show  you 
can  write.  Box  744,  Bi<litor  &  Publisher.  , 

"newspaperman  or  WOMAN  to  ] 

handle  copy  desk  on  University  daily  as  ' 
adviser  to  staff.  Age  no  objection,  but  ‘ 
has  to  lie  willing  to  work.  We  think  it’s  ! 
:  pretty  good  deal  for  right  person.  Write  | 
i  or  call:  L.  J.  Berman.  Michigan  State 
i  News,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

i  POLICE  and  general  assignments  re- 
I  jwrter  to  fill  vacancy  cause*!  by  staff 
j  promotion.  Good  pay.  Prefer  man  with 
i  2  or  3  years’  exjterience  on  small  daily.  1 
i  James  A.  Hodges.  Managing  Editor,  i 
;  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va.  ! 

PRESTIGE  CHICAGO  AREA  suburban  ! 
I  newspaiier  chain  has  staff  opening  for 
I  experienced  man.  Prefer  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  To  handle  news  coverage  and  fea- 
'  tures  in  growing  community.  Young. 

!  awanl-winning  staff;  vigorous  e<litorial 
!  policy:  many  company  lienefits.  Send 
‘  full  resume,  photo,  and  clips  to: 
i  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Executive  Editor. 

:  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
I  Heights,  Illinois. 

;  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  quali-  ! 
i  fied  Managing  Editor  on  evening  daily 
I  newsi>aper  in  Zone  7.  Starting  salary 
I  $175  a  week.  Substantial  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  lie  capable  of  directing  news¬ 
room  operation  and  handling  some  top 
local  news.  State  qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


STin.KI)  IN  Y(H  It  P11I'>!K.\T  I-O.siTIOXt 
Looking  for  a  place  to  grow?  If  so,  i 
we  may  have  just  the  siiot  for  you.  1 
We’re  a  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  2  ! 
looking  for  an  alert  young  re|)orter-  i 
photographer  who  has  the  ability  and  i 
ilrive  to  advance.  It’s  not  a  lieat  job  but  ! 
instead  one  with  new  and  different  ! 
challenges  each  day.  If  you  think  you’ll  j 
lie  intereste*!  in  lix-ating  with  a  growing 
organization,  then  let  us  hear  from  you.  | 
Send  complete  resume  along  with  , 
samples  of  your  work  to'  Box  727,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

’TOP  SALARY  and  wide  open  future 
for  reiKirter  with  depth  and  |K>lishe<l 
writing  style  on  over  .">00. 00(1  paiier  in 
fiercely  comi>etitive  city.  If  you’re  hit¬ 
ting  for  the  top  and  lixiking  for 
broader  experience  —  we're  interesteil. 
Box  72.1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WRITER 

(No  etaoin  or  shridiu) 

If  you’re  a  go<xl  news  or  advertising 
man.  can  write  descriptively  and  con¬ 
cisely  with  imagination,  and  know  a 
little  aliout  layout,  you  could  fit  into 
this  industrial  advertising  job.  Years 
of  exiierience  or  what  your  degree  is 
matter  less  than  "can  you  apply  your 
talent?’’  Please  send  two  or  three 
samples  of  what  you  like*!  liest  when 
you  did  them  --  they  will  be  returne*!. 
Tell  (in  cunfidencel  aliout  your  abilities,  | 
likes  and  dislikes,  aliout  your  present  I 
job  and  earnings,  what  you're  aiming  1 
lor.  in  a  letter  to  E.  E.  Lewis,  Ad-  | 
vertising  and  Public  Relations.  314  East 
Middle  Street.  Chelsea.  Michigan  48118.  i 

WIRE  CITY  EDITOR  for  Ki.Odd  circu¬ 
lation,  Zone  5  P.M.  Must  lie  fast,  ac-  I 
curate;  will  handle  most  local  and  wire 
copy  and  Unifax.  Publisher  offers  at¬ 
tractive  hospitalization  and  insurance  i 
program.  Box  743,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG~  REPORTERS  to  ^taff  two 
bureaus  in  small  Northern  Ohio  cities. 
Free  hand  to  develop  news,  features, 
photos  for  an  aggressive,  growing  paiier 
on  Lake  Erie.  Write:  Jack  Barkley, 
Area  Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Fr^e  Lance 

FASTEST-GROWING  TABLOID  in 
America  is  looking  for  free  lance  ' 
writers  to  supply  go(^  human  interest  ; 
news  features.  Immediate  payment  upon 
acceptance.  Steady  market.  Top  prices 
for  solid,  d<x:umented  expos5.  We  will 
compete  with  anyone  for  the  big  story. 
Write  or  call: 

Bob  Borzello,  Editor 
THE  NA-nONAL  INSIDER 
2718  N.  Pulaski  Rd. 

Chicago.  Illinois  60639 
Area  Ckxle  312-772-5866 
STRINGERS  WANTBUl 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiier 
Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  for  6-machine  daily  in 
scenic  Western  Pa.  Days,  overscale. 
Live  and  work  in  pleasant  and  beautiful 
surroundings  1-hour  from  Pittsburgh. 
Call  or  write:  Daily  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa, 

Prumotion 

WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  copywriting  and  layout  for 
our  Advertising  and  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  We  are  Reader  and  Newspaper- 
boy  Insurance  specialists.  In  reply 
please  give  full  information  including  i 
age,  education,  experience  and  starting 
salary  expect^.  Box  716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

YOUNG  STAFF  WRITER  wanted  in 
New  York  to  grow  with  expanding 
International  Oil  Company,  University 
graduate  preferred.  Oil  or  business 
writing  experience  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  COMMUNICATOR  _ 
public  relations,  publicity,  radio,  edit 
monthly  publication  —  in  '  ne-man  dL 
partment  of  conservative  ^l;itewide  at- 
sociation.  Immediate.  Pcrm:i nent.  Farm 
exiierience  not  nee<led.  Outline  back- 
ground,  mail  to:  Arizona  Farm  Bureau 
F'ederation,  1016  North  ;;2nd  Street, 
Phoenix-8,  Arizona. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Starting  Salar-y  to  $14,000 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  be  con* 
sidered  in  place  of  experience. 

One  of  Detroit's  larger  PR  agencies 
needs  account  executive.  We  serve 
national  industrial,  financial  and  public 
service  accounts. 

You  must  be  top  caliber  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writing  in 
any  subject  area,  with  strong  news  and 
feature  sense. 

All  resumes  will  be  acknowledged. 
Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Slier  lo  cj.  cj.  Liewis.  a(i-  i  m  ■ 

(1  Public  Relations.  314  Kast  I  H  EIeI  I 
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irie.  Write:  Jack  Barkley, 

,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

y;zi:;;;^e -  offset  presses 

IROWING  TABLOID  in  Outstanding  success  of  Color 

I  looking  for  free  lance  '  King  and  introduction  of  the 

lupply  ^  human  interest  Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 

M.  Immediate  oeyment  UDon  _ 

steady  market.  Top  prices  presses  necessitates  expansion 

(xiument^  exp^.  We  will  of  our  field  training  and  in- 

:h  anyone  for  the  big  story.  stallation  force. 

N ATONAL  ^sTder  Permanent  openings  in  several 

IS  N.  Pulaski  Rd.  areas  afford  excellent  oppor- 

cago.  Illinois  60639  tunities  for  men  with  offset 

—  printing  press  experience,  (y- 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


AdminUtratire: 

AS  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Liake-  | 
land  Le^er,  I  will  be  available  for  ! 
reatsignment  January  1  or  earlier.  My  i 
background  covers  all  facets  of  the 
newspaper  operation.  I  am  adaptable, 
flexible  and  will  adjust  to  any  situ-  ! 
ation,  in  any  rapacity  commensurate  < 
with  my  SO  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  which  includes  business  office,  per- 
^gn(|_|abor  relations,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  —  promotion. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man. 
Sober.  Interests:  newspaperingr  and 
home.  Phil  Turner,  1625  Easton  Drive, 
Lakeland,  Florida  33803.  Telephone 
nights:  Area  813.  683-3984,  | 

INTERESTED  IN  CUTTING  COSTS.  ; 

and  increasing  production  T 

Highly  qualified  Business-Production  ’ 
Manager,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  \ 
all  phases  of  production.  Extensive  ' 
background  and  experience  in  business,  | 
circulation,  classified,  mechanical  and  ' 
production  departments.  Supervisory  ex-  ; 
perience  13  years,  multiple  publications 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Complete  , 
resume  on  request.  Box  672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Uinplny  Adeertixing 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  with  18- 
year  success  record  will  relocate  for 
position  as  Business  Manager  or  Ad 
Director  on  newspaper  with  real  growth 
imtential,  preferably  medium  size,  in 
dynamic,  competitive  market.  Thorough 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  including  sales,  pro¬ 
duction  and  finance.  Top  industry-wide 
references  will  attest  to  professional 
abilities,  leadership,  organizational 
qualities,  and  energy  to  produce. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

I’M  TOO  YOUNG  to  l>e  an  admiral  and 
too  old  to  join  the  navy  .  .  .  but  I’m 
an  attractive  30-year-old  gal  with  10 
years’  ex|)erience  as  a  licensed  NYC 
English  teacher,  stock  broker,  and  V.P. 
of  a  liook  publishing  company.  I  work 
well  under  iiressure  .  .  .  am  lulept  with 
cameras,  )>eople.  words.  Do  you  offer  a 
challenging  e<litnrial  job  anywhere,  any 
salary?  Box  732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical-Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
pix^uction,  new  processes.  Age  41. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  703,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relationx 


Employment  Agencies 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR’S  position  by  employed  business 
manager  in  200-400,000  class.  40. 
Missouri  grad,  broad  background  gen¬ 
eral  management.  Knows  all  depts  and 
labor  negotiations.  Stymied  I  I  can  help 
you.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  seeks  similar 
responsibility  with  share  of  ownership 
possibility.  Box  686,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


RECENT  PSYCHOLOGY  GRAD  B.A.. 
with  20  years’  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  i)ersonnel  and/or  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Age  38.  Box  689,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SIX  YEARS’  newspaper  experience  -j- 
two  years’  IBM  work.  Am  interested  in 
a  newspaper  with  computer  system  or 
paper  contemplating  such  a  system. 
Writs  Box  722.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  YOLTNG  MAN  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  Publisher's  Assistant,  ^peri- 
enced  —  eager  for  responsibility.  Will 
relocate.  Box  733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Arculation 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
for  medium  daily  or  second  spot  with 
future.  Know  all  phases  circulation — 
combination  and  competitive  papers. 
Reasonable  notice.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-8-9. 
Box  621,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  (39). 
sixteen  years’  large  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday.  Eager  and  rc^y  to  move 
up  to  classified  manager.  Experienced 
all  phases.  Excellent  record.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  FEMALE  with  successful 
record  desires  to  relocate  Chart  Area  #1 
or  #2.  ’Thorough  working  knowledge 
every  phase  of  Classified.  Proficient  In 
sales  training,  organization  and  admin¬ 
istrative.  Enthusiastic,  good  health,  un- 
enc^bered.  Interest  in  position  where 
background  and  experience  will  be  valu¬ 
able  and  profitable.  Write  Box  623, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

^JRICA  —  Political,  current  affairs ; 
Editors.  Syndicates,  bring  Africa  to 
your  readers.  Freelancer  presently  con- 
tnbuting  British  journals.  AL.  J. 
VENTER.  BOX  1101,  JOHANNES¬ 
BURG.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


AD  SALESMAN,  now  publishing  week-  | 
ly.  seeks  return  to  joys  of  pure  selling,  j 
Age  45.  family  man,  civic  leader.  Will  j 
wear  out  shoe  leather  going  after  buai-  ] 
ness.  Prefer  North  Carolina.  Box  742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND! 
Twenty  years’  experience  —  promotion, 
administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
739.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

LAYOUT-OOPY-SALES.  Married,  age  I 
29.  now  employed.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  I 
731,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  =" 

Editorial 

In  six  years  as  Jack-of-al!-trade«  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  125,000  special  interest 
monthly  I’ve  created  new  image  foe 
30-year-old  publication,  doubled  total 
sales  via  trebled  subscriptions  and  760t 
increase  on  newsstands.  Salary  hasn’t 
kept  pace.  ’There  must  be  greener 
pasture  with  more  appreciative  boss, 
brighter  future  elsewhere.  Larger  pub¬ 
lication?  House  organ  7  Book  publisher? 
Newspaper  features?  Public  relations’ 
Family  allows  some  travel.  Handy  with 
camera.  Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  MF,GALOPOLISPHOBE.  Political  re- 
I  porter.  29.  on  prestigious  metro  daHv 
'  seeks  editing  or  editorial  writing  job 
on  NEWSpaper  in  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried.  $150  weekly  minimum.  Box  669. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  creative  pub- 
I  licatlon  Zone  1  or  2.  Prize-winner. 

color,  h/w  experience  —  newspapers 
I  and  magazines.  Presently  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  outstanding  Boutheast  maga¬ 
zine.  Anxious  to  relocate  Northeast. 
Box  675.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  TOTAL  PR  B3CECUTIVB  with  an 
unusual  record  of  achievement  seeks 
a  challenging  jiosition  commensurate 
with  his  abilities.  Public  speaker. 

I  Award-winning  creator  of  advertising. 
**pniTOP^  51  PPP(~)RTFR^**  I  corporate  communications,  business 
CUI  I  a  iscrwiN  ,  promotions.  Great  depth  in  opinion  re¬ 

search,  trade  associations,  house  pub¬ 
lications,  copywriting,  photography. 
Capable  staff  administrator.  Age  37, 
married,  will  relocate.  Box  736,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I^ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical-Production 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTED  —  Daily 
printing  background  with  at  least  8 
years’  devoted  to  foremanship  of  0>ld 
’Type  and  Engraving  Departments.  Open 
s)top.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDUCA'nONAL  PUBUC  RELA¬ 
TIONS:  Married  man  (31)  seeks  post 
with  university,  college  or  hospital.  Has 
B.S.  Liberal  Arts.  M.S.  Journalism  and 
P.R.  Six  years’  experience.  Served  as 
aide  to  governor.  Prefer  New  England 
area.  Salary:  $7,500.  Box  740,  E<iitor  & 
Ihiblisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Name _ 

Address. 
City - 


-Zone. 


.State. 


By- 


^  Classification. 


1  COPY. 


EDITOR — Associate  editor  of  trade  ^ 
journal:  also  lias  consumer  magazine  g 
experience.  Mature.  Box  709,  Editor  &  a 
Publisher.  i  g 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  (35)  four- 
wn  years’  experience  all  phases.  Prefer 
^ne  9.  Available  Jan.  1.  Box  667, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 
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BDI’TOR-WRI’TER.  38.  seeks  Calif.. 
S.W.  cliallenge.  Ten  years’  experience. 
No  routine.  Degree,  references,  awards, 
samples.  Married.  Consider  PR.  Avail¬ 
able  interview  Dec.  1.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  "of  New  York’s 
Most  Successful  Failure’’ — The  New 
York  Mirror — is  in  the  market  for  a 
job.  He  can  do  anyrthing  in  newspaper 
business  or  allied  fields,  and  do  it  to 
perfection. 

SELIG  ADLER 
72  Park  Terrace  West 
New  York  34,  N.Y.  LOrraine  7-6141 

BDITOR/DBSKMAN  for  small  or 
medium  daily  in  Zones  2,  5.  3,  T. 
Marrieil.  Eleven  years’  experience.  Box 
729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BDUCA’HON  WRITE®.  Now  editor  for 
foundation-financed  education  project 
associateil  with  all  levels  of  education 
—  elementary  through  college.  Medill 
M.S.  Daily  experience.  Elwooil  Landis, 
1650  East  High,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

REPORTER  —  advertising,  combination 
man;  20  years’  unique  experience:  idea 
man ;  accustomed  responsibilities.  Go 
anywhere.  M.  B.  Shapiro,  434  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart  Bldg.,  Honolulu-13,  Hawaii. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

M 

1  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


That  ^^Accurate^^ 

Whenever  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
members  gather  there  is  usually 
some  friendly  banter  between  the 
scribes,  representing  the  printed 
word,  and  the  recorders,  repre¬ 
senting  electronic  media.  Last 
week’s  convention  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  was  no  exception. 

A  toastmaster,  who  is  a  broad¬ 
casting  executive,  was  intro¬ 
ducing  a  luncheon  speaker  of 
national  prominance.  During  an 
amusing  introduction  he  told  the 
story  of  the  Anglican  bishop 
who,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
U.S.,  was  choosing  his  words 
carefully  at  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference.  The  first  reporter  asked 
how  he  liked  New  York  night 
clubs  and  he  replied:  “Are  there 
any  night  clubs  in  New  York? 
A  front  page  story  reported  that 
the  first  question  he  asked  on  his 
arrival  in  the  U.S.  was:  “Are 
there  any  night  clubs  in  New 
York?” 

It  got  a  good  laugh.  The  m.c. 
then  pointed  to  the  two  tele¬ 
vision  film  cameras  set  up  before 
the  dias  with  their  bright  lights 
and  called  attention  to  what  he 
said  was  the  accuracy  of  the 
filmed  record  that  could  not  be 
misinterpreted. 

The  main  speaker  was  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
During  his  talk  of  more  than  a 
half  hour  we  noted  the  pencil 
pushers  in  the  audience  taking 
notes  throughout.  We  also  kept 
an  eye  on  the  two  cameras. 

One  of  those  cameras  wasn’t 
turned  on  at  all  during  the  main 
talk  and  the  operator  told  us 
later  he  was  waiting  for  the 
question  and  answer  period  to 
follow.  The  other  camera  was 
turned  on  three  or  four  times 
for  a  total  elapsed  period  of 
about  five  minutes. 

The  cameraman,  of  course, 
had  an  advance  copy  of  the 
speaker’s  text  and  filmed  only 
the  sections  he  or  his  editor  had 
previously  noted.  But  how  “ac¬ 
curate”  can  a  filmed  report  be 
that  is  only  five  minutes  out  of 
a  30-minute  total  and  which  was 
probably  edited  again  down  to 
three  minutes  or  less  of  actual 
air  time? 

«  *  * 

Another  broadcaster — Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS — hit  it  right  on 
the  head,  in  our  opinion,  when 
he  told  the  SDX  grroup  earlier 
that  radio  and  television  cannot 
compete  with  newspapers  in  pre¬ 
senting  complete  news  and  news 
analysis,  and  never  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 


Medium 

He  was  critical  that  many 
newspapers  across  the  country, 
expeciaily  in  one-newspaper 
towns,  are  falling  down  in  their 
responsibility  to  present  full  and 
complete  news  coverage.  But,  he 
add^: 

“Entertainment  ...  is  our 
major  function.  We  do  a  great 
job,  I  think,  of  reporting  the 
news  within  the  limits  ...  in¬ 
herent  in  the  business. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we 
cannot  sustain  an  unleavened 
diet  of  news,  public  affairs  and 
sports.  There’s  no  audience  for 
it.” 

He  said  television  does  not 
have  enough  air  time  available 
to  cover,  for  example,  what  the 
New  York  Times  covers  in  a  day. 
By  actual  word  count,  he  said,  a 
half-hour  news  show  takes  up 
as  much  “space”  as  3%  columns 
of  the  Times. 

“We  may  be  misleading  the 
public  into  believing  it  gets  a 
full  quotient  of  news  from  us. 
With  all  the  convention  cover¬ 
age,  the  documentaries,  the  an¬ 
alyses  we  do,  we  aren’t  adequate. 
We  just  can’t  do  the  job.  The 
newspapers — the  printed  media 
— have  to  tell  the  full  story,” 
he  said. 

He  concluded  by  adding: 
“Newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  aren’t  doing  the  job.  Many 
are.  But  most  aren’t.” 

The  question  of  whether 
“newspapers  across  the  country” 
are  “doing  the  job”  depends  on 
what  your  definition  of  “the 
job”  is. 

There  are  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  that  consider  themselves 
devoted  to  community  and  local 
news  because  of  the  decided 
competitive  edge  held  by  nearby 
metropolitan  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  in  the 
coverage  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news.  No  newspaper 
can  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  volume  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  carried  by  the 
New  York  Times.  If  that  is  your 
measurement  for  what  is  a  “full 
and  complete”  news  coverage, 
then  every  other  newspaper 
suffers  a  handicap. 

We  don’t  think  a  newspaper 
can  be  classified  as  “good,”  or 
having  “full  coverage,”  without 
a  prior  definition  of  what  these 
words  mean  in  terms  of  the 
local  subscriber.  In  addition, 
there  must  be  an  understanding 
of  the  classifier’s  subjective 
judgment  as  to  what  he  means 
by  “good”  and/or  “complete.” 


Medill  Journalism 
Enrollment  Gains 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Enrollment  in  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  school  of 
journalism  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  486,  according  to 
Dean  I.  W.  Cole.  This  fall  quar¬ 
ter  figure  includes  394  under¬ 
graduates  and  92  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  and  is  the  fourth  conse¬ 
cutive  year  enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased. 

Dean  Cole  also  announced  that 
the  school  has  added  four  full 
time  faculty  members  to  the 
staff,  including  Edward  Ste¬ 
phens,  author  of  “Twist  of 
Lemon,”  “One  More  Summer,” 
and  “Blow  Negative.”  He  came 
to  Northwestern  from  the 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  New  York, 
where  he  was  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Weekly  Editor  Wins 
Prize  for  JD  Stories 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
First  annual  award  of  $500 
for  journalism  in  B.  C.  Weekly 
Newspapers,  presented  by  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  &  Powell  River 
Ltd.,  went  to  Peter  Mossey,  for 
seven  years  editor  of  the  Powell 
River  News.  Very  recently  Mr. 
Mossey  became  news  editor. 
Medicine  Hat  (Alberta)  News. 

Mr.  Mossey  won  the  award 
with  a  series  of  articles  on 
juvenile  delinquency.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  Burt  Camp¬ 
bell,  Castlegar  News,  for  a 
series  on  decentralization  of 
higher  education  and  regional 
colleges,  and  to  Mrs.  Louise 
Spratley,  Lions  Gate  Times, 
West  Vancouver,  for  a  series  on 
progrress  in  reducing  pulp  mill 
odors. 

• 

Medal  for  Seltzer 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism  has  conferred  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  medal  on 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  The  faculty 
vote,  based  on  “the  tremendous 
record  of  service  compiled  by 
Mr.  Seltzer  and  the  Press,”  was 
unanimous.  Dean  W.  C.  Clark 
said. 

• 

On  Washington  Beat 

Washington 
Mike  Miller,  state  capital  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  the  past  year,  has  come 
to  Washingrton  as  correspondent 
for  the  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  He 
succeeds  Milton  R.  Britten  who 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  here. 


Gallagher  Urges 
Exclusive  Angle 
In  Spot  Stories 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press 
exhorted  the  staff  this  week  to 
pay  more  attention  to  developing 
an  exclusive  angle  on  the  big 
spot  stories. 

Use  the  telephone,  or  get  an 
interview,  to  dig  up  a  new  angle 
for  stories  that  continue  from 
one  cycle  to  another,  he  in¬ 
structed. 

Upgrading  the  enterprise 
story — less  quantity  and  more 
quality — was  another  iwint  he 
made  in  a  directive  that  followed 
up  a  report  of  the  Writing  and 
Editing  Task  Force. 

“One  big  enterprise  .story,  for 
instance  an  interview  with  a 
state  governor  or  a  current 
newsworthy  subject  is  worth 
five  or  six  routine  features,  as 
welcome  as  some  of  these  might 
be. 

“Let’s  concentrate  and  spend 
our  time  on  the  big  impact 
stories  that  result  in  a  major 
front  page  play  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  he  was 
setting  up  a  new  procedure  “to 
be  sure  that  stories  get  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  national  re¬ 
port,  and  to  provide  a  continuing 
check  on  bureau  production." 
He  ordered  all  bureaus  and  cor¬ 
respondents  to  mail  copies  of 
their  exclusive  stories  to  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Editor  Sam  Black¬ 
man. 

State  wire  stories  deemed 
worthy  of  trunk  wire  .service 
are  to  be  sent  in  immediately; 
other  enterprise  copy  is  to  be 
mailed  weekly  to  the  General 
Desk. 

“If  we  don’t  hear  from  you," 
Mr.  Gallagher  said,  “we  will 
assume  that  you  are  not  doing 
anything  in  this  area.” 

• 

Takes  Civic  Post 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Jerry  Knight,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Youngstown  Vtn- 
dicator,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Metropolitan  Area  Devel¬ 
opment  Citizens’  Committee.  A 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  joined  the  Vindicator  in 
1956. 

Daniels  Elected 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server-  the  Raleigh  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
Association. 
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The  first  telephone  call  ever  made  was  a  call  for  help  as 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  spilled  acid  on  his  clothes:  “Come 
here,  Mr.  Watson,  I  want  you!’" 

Ever  since  that  fateful  evening  in  1{)76,  telephone  people 
have  been  responding  to  calls  for  help— and  training  to 
supply  it. 

A  tradition  of  service— a  knowledge  of  first  aid  — an 


Ihhphonv  nwu  aud  tvomm 


instinct  to  help— these  keep  ojierators  at  their  posts  in  fire  or 
flood- send  linemen  out  to  battle  blizzards  or  hurricanes- 
and  save  lives  mar>y  times  in  many  ways. 


j'ldjm  a  hn(j  Inidition 


Over  the  years,  the  Bell  System  has  awarded 
medals  to  employees  for  courage,  initiative  and  accomplish¬ 
ment— for  being  good  neighbors  both  on  the  job  and  off  it. 
Here  are  some  recent  winners: 


Kenneth  E.  Ferguson,  Installer- Repairman, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  En  route  to  a  repair 
job,  he  came  upon  a  burning  house  where  a 
blind,  bedridden  woman  lay  helpless.  Ripping 
out  a  window,  he  and  a  policeman  entered  the 
flaming  room.  They  were  forced  out  by  intense 
heat  and  smoke.  Mr.  Ferguson  ran  to  a  nearby 
house  for  blankets.  Wrapped  In  wet  blankets, 
the  two  men  re-entered  and  rescued  the  woman. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Crozier,  Operator,  San  Rafael, 
California.  She  took  a  call  from  a  frantic 
mother  whose  small  son  had  stopped  breath¬ 
ing.  After  notifying  both  ambulance  and  fire 
department,  Mrs.  Crozier  realized  that  traffic 
was  heavy  and  time  short.  Over  the  telephone, 
she  taught  the  mother  mouth-to-mouth  resus¬ 
citation.  The  boy  was  breathing  when  firemen 
arrived.  Doctors  credit  his  life  to  her  alertness. 

Charles  J.  Gilman,  Communications  Service¬ 
man,  Bellwood,  Illinois.  Driving  to  an  assign¬ 
ment,  he  saw  an  overturned  car  and  found  a 
man  under  it  bleeding  profusely.  Cautioning 
bystanders  not  to  smoke,  he  helped  remove 
the  victim.  The  man’s  arm  was  almost  sev¬ 
ered  below  the  shoulder  and  he  seemed  in 
shock.  Mr.  Gilman  applied  a  tourniquet  and 
kept  pressure  on  it  until  an  ambulance  arrived. 


Leonard  C.  Jones,  Supplies  Serviceman,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  West  Virginia.  He  noticed  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  house  on  fire.  Rushing  to  it,  he  helped  a 
father  rescue  three  young  children.  Then  he 
plunged  back  into  the  burning  building  and, 
guided  only  by  cries  through  the  choking  smoke, 
found  and  saved  another  child  who  was  hiding 
under  a  couch  in  the  blazing  living  room.  Min¬ 
utes  after  he  left,  the  wooden  house  collapsed. 

Franklin  Daniel  Gurtner,  Station  Installer,  Au¬ 
burn,  Washington.  He  heard  a  request  for  emer¬ 
gency  breathing  equipment  on  his  radio  monitor 
and  hurried  to  the  address,  where  a  baby  was 
strangling.  He  found  the  child’s  air  passage 
was  blocked,  cleared  it,  and  successfully  ad¬ 
ministered  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  Then 
the  fire  department  arrived  and  applied  oxygen 
to  help  overcome  shock. 
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The  11th  Annual  Competition 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for 
Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1963  most 
nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle . 


C'.ompctition  for  SI 000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque  open  to 
newspapermen  on  all  L’.  S.  newspapers.  1963  Entry  Deadline  .  .  . 
December  1.  Submit  entries  .  .  .  clippings  or  tearshcets  of  work 
published  during  1963.  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  ind  their  own  way. 


